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PART  I. 

ELOCUTION. 


4  1.  Elocution  is  that  pronunciation  which  is  given  to  words  when 
they  are  arranged  into  sentences,  and  form  discourse.  It  includes  the 
tones  of  voice,  the  utterance,  and  enunciation  of  the  speaker,  with  the 
proper  accompaniments  of  countenance  and  gesture. 

The  art  of  elocution  may  therefore  be  defined  to  be  that  system  of  rules 
which  teaches  us  to  pronounce  written  or  extemporaneous  composition 
with  justness,  energy,  variety,  and  ease;  and,  agreeably  to  this  definition, 
good  reading  or  speaking  may  be  considered  as  that  species  of  delivery 
which  not  only  expresses  the  sense  of  the  words  so  as  to  be  barely  under- 
stood, but  at  the  same  time  gives  them  all  the  force,  beauty,  and  variety 
of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

§  2.  Yocality.  In  Vocality  we  consider  the  power  of  expression 
by  the  voice.  In  order  to  read  and  speak  well,  it  is  necessary  to  have  all 
the  vocal  elements  under  complete  command  so  that  they  may  be  duly 
■applied  when  required.  The  student,  therefore,  should  first  exercise  his 
voice  on  the  elementary  sounds ;  for,  when  pronounced  singly,  these  will 
receive  a  concentration  of  the  organic  effort,  the  habit  of  which  will  insure 
distinctness  and  force  in  the  compounds  of  speech. 

In  all  reading  and  public  speaking,  the  management  of  the  breath  re- 
quires great  care,  so  the  speaker  may  not  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from 
one  another  which  have  so  intimate  a  connection  that  they  ought  to  be 
pronounced  in  the  same  breath,  and  without  the  least  separation.  Many 
sentences  are  marred,  and  the  force  of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions 
being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is 
reading  or  speaking,  should  be  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  of  breath 
for  what  he  is  to  utter. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at 
the  end  of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be 
gathered  at  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  suspended  for  a 
moment ;  and,  by  this  management,  we  may  have  always  a  sufficient  stock 
for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  without  improper  interruptions. 

The  importance  of  a  skillful  management  of  the  breath  in  utterance 
will  be  made  apparent  by  a  little  practice.  It  is  a  good  exercise  for  the 
pupil  to  repeat  the  cardinal  numbers  rapidly  up  to  twenty,  inhaling  a  full 
breath  at  the  commencement.  He  may,  by  practice,  make  his  breath  hold 
out  till  he  reaches  forty  and  more,  enunciating  every  syllable  distinctly. 

It  must  always  be  part  of  a  healthful  physiological  regimen  to  exercise 
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the  voice  daily,  in  reading  or  speaking  aloud.  The  habit  of  Demosthenes, 
of  walking  by  the  sea-shore  and  shouting,  was  less  important,  in  accustom- 
ing him  to  the  sound  of  a  multitude,  than  in  developing  and  strengthening 
his  vocal  organs.  The  pupil  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  his  voice 
will  gain  in  power  by  daily  exercise. 

"  Reading  aloud  and  recitation/1  says  Andrew  Combe,  "  are  more  use- 
ful and  invigorating  muscular  exercises  than  is  generally  imagined ;  at 
least,  when  managed  with  due  regard  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  as  to  avoid  effort  and  fatigue.  Both  require  the  varied  activity 
of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  to  a  degree  of  which  few  are  con- 
scious till  their  attention  is  turned  to  it.  In  forming  and  undulating  the 
voice,  not  only  the  chest,  but  also  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles, 
are  in  constant  action,  and  communicate  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  a 
healthy  and  agreeable  stimulus." 

§  3.  Elementary  Sounds.  The  Alphabetic  Elements,  or  Ele- 
mentary Sounds,  are  a  in  far,  a  in  fat,  a  in  fate,  a  in  fall ;  e  in  me,  e  in  met; 
i  in  Jit;  o  in  note,  o  in  not;  u  in  bull  (equivalent  to  short  oo  in  book) ;  oo  in 
fool;  u  in  but;  w  in  wet;  y  in  yet;  h  in  hot;  ng  in  king ;  m  in  man;  n  in 
not ;  I  in  let ;  r  in  run  ;  and  the  following  Cognate  Consonant  Sounds  :  p 
in  pan,  b  in  bag;  fin  fan,  v  in  van;  th  in  thin,  th  in  thine;  t  in  tin,  d  in 
din  ;  k  in  kind,  g  in  gun;  8  in  sin,  z  in  zeal;  sh  in  shine,  z  in  azure. 

There  are  four  Compound  Vowel  Sounds,  namely,  t  in  pine,  u  in  cube, 
ou  in  house,  oi  in  voice  ;  and  two  Compound  Consonant  Sounds,  namely, 
ch  in  chest  and  j  in  jest.  By  some  authorities  a  in  fate  (said  to  be  com- 
pounded of  a  in  fat  and  e  in  me)  is  classed  among  the  compound  vowel 
sounds. 

The  letters  c,  q,  and  z  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  elementary  sounds, 
because,  as  representatives  of  sound,  they  are  redundant;  c  expresning 
only  what  is  as  well  expressed  by  s  or  k  (as  in  city,  can) ;  q  being  only 
kw;  and  x,  ks  or  gz. 

By  Cognate  Consonant  Sounds  is  meant  a  class  of  sounds  allied  or  re- 
lated to  each  other ;  as  p  and  6,  f  and  t>,  &c. ;  the  first  of  the  pair  being 
called  aspirate,  and  the  second  vocal.  (See  §  3,  above.)  The  vocal  souncU 
are  distinguished  from  the  aspirate  by  the  addition  of  voice  or  a  sort  of 
guttural  murmur ;  the  one  being,  as  it  were,  simply  the  thickened  sound 
of  the  other. 

§  4.  Articulation.  Articulation  is  the  correct  formation  by  the 
organs  of  speech  of  certain  sounds  which  add  to  vocality  literal  and  verbal 
utterance.  Audibility  depends  chiefly  on  articulation;  and  articulation 
depends  much  on  the  distinctness  with  which  the  final  consonants  of  syl- 
lables and  words  are  delivered.  A  strong  delivery  is  to  be  constantly  cul- 
tivated,—  that  is,  not  only  an  energy  that  shall  prevent  drawling,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  moderation  that  shall  prevent  a  clipping  away  of  the 
proper  sounds  as  in  hasty  speaking. 

$  5.  Accent.  In  the  English  language  every  word  of  more  than 
one  syllable  is  distinguished  by  the  heavy  utterance,  called  Accent,  of  one 
particular  syllable,  and  the  light  utterance  of  the  other,  or  others.  The 
following  words  afford  examples  of  accent :  —  A  comfpound,  to  corn-pound? 
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an  accent,  to  aocent';  bios' phe-mous,  Uas-phemHng  ;  com-mancPer, 
dant' ;  in'ter-dict,  in-ter-dict' . 

§  6.  Pronunciation*  By  pronunciation,  in  ita'restricfced  ienief 
we  understand  tfie  exact  employment  in  utterance  of  the  proper  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds  and  accents,  which  custom  has  established.  As  leading 
authorities  differ  in  their  mode  of  expressing  these  sounds,  and  in  the 
degree  of  importance  they  attach  to  nice  shades  of  difference,  great  care 
should  be  taken,  in  training  the  voice,  to  follow  those  models  which  the 
best  usage  has  sanctioned. 

§  7.  Unaccented  Vowel  Sounds.  An  easy  utterance  of 
the  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables  should  be  practiced.  The  e  be 
fore  r  in  govern,  en'er-gy,  Hb'er-ty,  in'ter-wl,  &c. ;  the  unaccented  i  in 
fervid,  rub'bishy  trop'ic,  ec-cen'tric,  &c.,  and  the  long  u  in  pen'ury,  centfu-ry, 
reg'u-tar,  ed'u-cate,  &c.,  all  marked  "  obscure "  by  Worcester,  must  not  bo 
so  regarded  in  practice  if  a  correct  enunciation  is  desired.  M  Those  who 
wish  to  pronounce  elegantly/'  says  Walker,  "  should  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  unaccented  vowels,  as  a  neat  pronunciation  of  these  forms 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  speaking."  * 

§  8.  Errors  of  Pronunciation.  Among  the  most  common 
errors  of  pronunciation  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  elements  in  a 
word ;  as  sen's  for  sends,  fac's  for  fads,  expec's  for  expects,  ac's  for  acts, 
promp's  for  prompts,  sof'ly  for  softly,  his' try  for  history,  inVrest  for  interest, 

§9.  It  is  a  common  error  to  substitute  one  vowel  sound  for  another; 
as  in  saying  set  for  sit,  sence  for  since,  jest  for  just,  yis  for  yes,  yit  for  yet, 
sullar  for  cellar,  crih  for  creek;  srill,  sred,  sriek,  for  shrill,  shred,  shriek;  wen, 
wirl,  imp,  for  when,  whirl,  whip ;  mornin',  bringin',  &c,  for  morning,  bring- 
ing, &c. ;  piller,  feller,  &c.,  for  pillow,  fellow,  &c. ;  heerd  for  heard  (like 
herd)  ;  herth  for  hearth  (as  if  harth) ;  ware,  tharefore,  for  were  (wer),  there- 
fore (therefore) ;  the  short  sound  of  a>,  as  in  look,  good,  &c.,  for  the  long,  — 
thus  making  the  oo  short  in  room,  root,  soon,  &c.,  when  it  ought  to  be  long, 
as  in  moon,  proof,  &c. 

4  10.  Of  words  ending  in  -el,  -en,  -U,  -in,  or  -on,  the  cases  where  the 
unaccented  vowel  ought  to  be  sounded,  as  in  civHl,  sat'in,  ros'in,  as1  pen, 
chick' en,  kitch'en,  trav'el,  ten'don,  &c,  should  be  carefully  discriminated  from 
those  in  which  it  ought  not  to  be  sounded,  as  in  ba'sin  (ba'sn),  rai'sin 
(ra'zn),  cous'in  (kuz'n),  but'ton  (but'n),  e'vil  (e'vl),  ha'zel  (ha'zl),  often 

*  We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  reformed  system  of  notation  originally 
adopted  in  Sargent's  New  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book,  where  those  unac- 
cented vowel  sounds  which  have  their  quality  essentially  modified  by  the 
absence  of  accent,  have  the  regular  mark  they  would  have  if  accented,  but 
placed  under  instead  of  over  the  letter  ;  as,   village,   ri'vgl,   nec'tfir, 

en'g-my,  fu'el,  ferVent,   her,  o'ver,  in'di-cate,   di-rect', 
na'dir,    colony,    i'vQ-ry,    w<?rd,    vigfar,    fur,    sulphur, 

pen'u-ry,  nat/ure.      To  indicate  the  modification  caused  by  r  after 
a.  long  vowel,  a  slight  alteration  of  the  long  mark  is  employed,  as  in 

f&re,  mere,  ire,  ore,  cure. 
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(ofn),  heav'en  (hev'n),  e'ven  (e'vn).    For  other  words  of  this  class,  see 
Sargent's  New  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book,  pages  50,  51. 

§11.  A  common  fault,  because  introduced  by  a  defective  notation 
in  some  of  our  dictionaries  and  spelling-books,  is  the  separation  of  the 
long  vowel  sound  before  r  (as  in  fare,  mere,  ire,  ore,  cure)  into  distinct 
parts,  thus  producing  a  dissyllabic  effect.  That  separation  of  the  vowel 
tound  from  the  r,  which  we  often  hear  in  the  first  syllables  of  parent, 
terious,  wiry,  porous,  during,  and  the  like  (which  are  wrongly,  though  usu- 
ally, referred  in  dictionaries  to  the  same  mode  of  pronunciation  as  the  first 
Syllables  of  va'cant,  secret,  wi'ly,  ho'ly,  cu'bic,  &c),  was  not  common  in 
Ibis  country  until  a  misconception  of  Walker's  intention  in  his  notation 
for  the  long  vowel  sounds  brought  it  into  vogue.  The  best  speakers  say 
pare'ent,  sere'i-ous,  pore' us,  durefing,  &c. 

§  19*  A  not  uncommon  fault  is  the  attempt  to  give  to  certain  letters 
or  combinations  their  regular  sound,  although  usage  has  introduced  a 
modification  to  which  all  intelligent  speakers  conform.  Thus  we  hear 
the  ai  in  again  pronounced  as  long  a  instead  of  short  e,  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
the  ee  in  been  pronounced  as  long  e  instead  of  short  i;  the  unaccented 
vowel  sounded  in  even,  heaven,  evil,  &c. ;  the  u  in  minute  (the  noun)  pro- 
nounced with  its  regular  long  sound  instead  of  the  sound  of  short  i; 
apron,  pronounced  as  written,  instead  of  a'purn.  These  faults,  as  they 
exhibit  either  affectation  or  ignorance,  ought  to  be  shunned. 

§  13*  The  proper  accentuation  of  words  must  be  learnt  from  the  dic- 
tionary. The  tendency  is  to  place  the  accent  so  that  the  word  may  be 
most  rapidly  enunciated.  Some  derivative  words  are  frequently  mispro- 
nounced on  account  of  not  being  accented  like  their  primitives ;  as  chas- 
tisement, maintenance,  com'parable,  disputable,  lam'entable.  The  secondary 
accent  (here  marked  " }  is  sometimes  placed  upon  a  syllable  which  should 
properly  have  no  accent,  as  in  ter'ri-to^ry ;  and  sometimes  it  is  improperly 
made  to  change  places  with  the  primary,  as  in  al,fa-bas'tert  in'Her-esVing 
(properly  alabaster,  interesting), 

§14.  The  vowel  u,  or  the  digraph  ew,  when  it  follows  the  sound  of  r 
or  of  sh  is  sometimes  erroneously  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  long  w 
instead  of  long  oo.    Do  not  say  tr-yoo,  dr-yoo  (true,  drew),  but  troo,  droo. 

§  15*  The  sound  of  short  u  should  not  be  interposed  between  that  o 
a  final  m  and  that  of  I,  *,  or  th  which  precedes  it ;  as  in  saying  hel'um  for 
helm,  chaz'um  for  chasm,  rhyth'um  for  rhythm. 

§16.  The  smoothly  should  not  be  trilled,  as  in  saying  faw-rm  for 
form,  wuh-rld  for  world ;  nor  should  it  be  suppressed,  as  in  saying  faw  for 
for,  nus  for  nurse,  fust  for  first,  wus  for  worse ;  nor  sounded  where  it  does 
not  properly  belong,  as  in  saying  lawr  for  law. 

§17.  Those  words  in  which  s  has  the  sound  of  z  should  be  carefully 
discriminated  ;  as  in  dis-arm  (diz-),  flim'sy  (zy),  greas'y  (-z),  na'sal  (-zal), 
possess  (poz-zes').  See  the  Rules  in  Sargent's  New  Pronouncing  Speller, 
pages  72,  73. 

§  18.  Words  in  which  x  has  the  vocal  sound  of  gz  should  be  discrimi- 
nated from  those  in  which  it  has  the  aspirate  sound  of  ks.     X  has  its 
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sound  of  gz  when  it  ends  an  unaccented  syllable,  and  the  next  syllable, 
having  the  accent,  begins  with  a  rowel  or  the  letter  k ;  as  in  ex-act1,  ex- 
hort'.   But  ex'emplary  (egz'-)  and  ex-ude  (eks-)  are  exceptions. 

§  19*  Words  in  which  the  digraph  th  has  its  aspirate  sound,  as  in  thin, 
should  be  discriminated  from  those  where  it  has  its  vocal  sound,  as  iu 
breathe,  beneath,  with,  underneath,  lithe,  path*.  But  truth  retains  its  aspirate 
sound  in  the  plural. 

§  90.  Derivative  words  that  have  a  short  vowel  in  one  syllable  an- 
swering to  a  long  one  in  the  primitive  are  apt  to  be  mispronounced ;  as 
in  saying  he'ro-ine,  he'ro-ism  for  h&r'o-ine,  heVo-ism  ;  zeal'ot  for  zSaVot,  Ac. 

§  21.  The  sound  of  e  long  is  sometimes  wrongly  interposed  after  one 
of  the  guttural  consonants,  h  (or  c  hard)  and  g,  preceding  the  sound  of 
I;   as  in  saying  ke-ind  for  kind,  skee-i  for  sky,  gee-ide  for  guide. 

In  regard  to  the  sound  of  long  or  diphthongal  i  (I),  Cooley  remarks : 
"  When  it  occurs  in  the  same  syllable  after  g  hard,  k,  or  c  hard,  the  faint 
sound,  as  of  e,  indicated  in  our  notation  by  ('),  is  of  necessity  interposed 
between  them  during  the  separation  of  the  organs  in  du»tinct  utterance ;  as 
in  gu/de  (g'idc),  guile  (g'ile),  disguise  (-g'ize),  kind  (k'ind);  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  lengthen  this  sound  into  a  separate  e,  as  ke-ind, 
ge-ide,  &c.,  a  monster  of  pronunciation  heard  only  on  the  stage  or  among 
affected  and  illiterate  speakers.  A  similar  interposed  sound,  but  one  very 
much  fainter, occurs  between  ch  and  i,  as  in  child  (eh 'lid),  cheme  (chime), 
&c.,  of  which,  however,  the  slightest  exaggeration  becomes  vulgar  aud 
intolerable." 

§  22.  Sound  of  a,  as  f n  ask*  fast*  Ac.  There  is  a  class 
of  syllables  and  words  ending  in  af,  off,  ant,  as,  as*,  asl,  ask,  asp,  with  a 
few  ending  in  ance  and  ant,  in  which  a  has  a  disputed  sound.  Among 
these  words  we  quote  the  following :  after,  alas,  bask,  casket,  cavtle,  chaff, 
chance,  clasp,  class,  contrast,  dance,  dastard,  disaster,  enchant,  fust,  gasp, 
glance,  glass,  grant,  lance,  mask,  mastiff,  nasty,  pant,  pass,  pastor,  pasture, 
plaster,  quaff,  rafter,  repast,  shaft,  slander,  slant,  task,  trance,  vast,  waft. 

Both  English  and  American  authorities  are  at  variance  in  respect  to  the 
sound  of  the  a  in  these  words.  Among  the  former,  Smart  and  Cooley 
maintain  that  well-educated  people  give  the  a  its  short,  sound  as  in  and. 
Cooley  (1862)  says  :  The  long  Italian  sound  of  a  (as  in  father,  far)  "was 
formerly  much  used  instead  of*  (as  in  and),  before  the  liquid  n,  particu- 
larly when  followed  by  c,  t,  or  d,  in  such  words  as  dance,  glance,  lance, 
chant,  grant,  plant,  slander,  command,  &c. ;  and  before /and  s,  as  in  ask, 
class,  glass,  grasp,  craft,  graft,  &c. ;  a  practice  now  regarded,  except  in  a 
very  few  words,  as  vulgar  or  provincial."  *  Cooley  admits,  however,  that 
in  command,  demand,  remand,  &c,  usage  is  divided,  the  Italian  a  (a  in  far} 
being  "  even  now  used  in  these  words  by  many  good  speakers." 

*  Cooley  remarks  in  a  note:  "This  sound  (a  in  far),  derived  from  our 
ancestors,  is  still  retained  in  America,  in  many  words  in  which  it  has  long 
been  obsolete  or  vulgar  among  ourselves.  Thus,  we  have  often  been  unable 
to  discover,. except  by  the  context,  whether  an  American  speaker  alluded  to 
his  aunt  or  to  an  ant.11 
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.  Ellis,  an  English  authority,  maintains  that  in  ask,  fast,  glance^  &c,  it  is 
usual  '*  to  pronounce  the  clear  vowel  ah  "  (As  in  far),  not  only  in  London, 
but  throughout  the  south  of  England,  and  that  the  sound  of  short  a  (as  in 
and)  is  "  seldom  or  never  heard  "  in  this  class  of  words. 

Bell,  an  English  authority,  remarks :  "  The  extreme  pronunciations  (a 
in  and  and  a  in  far)  are  at  the  present  day  (1849)  comparatively  seldom 
heard.  The  precise  quality  of  the  prevailing  intermediate  sound  cannot 
be  correctly  noted ;  for  it  ranges  among  different  speakers  through  every 
practicable  shade  within  these  limits." 

Fulton  and  Knight,  authors  of  an  English  dictionary  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1802,  adopted  the  view  that  tne  sound  of  a  in  these  words  (to  which 
sound  the  somewhat  vague  and  unmeaning  name  of  intermediate  a  haa 
been  given)  is  a  shortened  sound  of  a  in  far ;  and  this  view  is  that  which 
has  been  substantially  adopted  in  the  latest  revised  dictionaries  of  Webster 
and  Worcester. 

Still  we  regard  the  remark  of  Bell,  quoted  above,  as  substantially  cor* 
rect.  The  so-called  "intermediate"  sound  is  something  very  indeter- 
minate; and  teachers,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  standard  for  the 
sound,  must  either  adopt  one  of  the  two  extremes  (a  in  and,  or  a  in  far), 
or  they  must  hit  upon  some  one  of  those  medial  "  shades  "  to  which  Bell 
alludes. 

§  23.  Diphthongal  n.  We  quote  the  following  remarks  from 
Sargent's  New  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book  :  "  Long  u  (u.  =  yoo)  is  gen- 
erally heard  pure  in  syllables  ending  in  e  mute,  and  when  it  is  final  in  an 
accented  syllable,  or  forms  an  accented  syllable  by  itself  as  in  cube,  mus- 
ing, unit,  &c. ;  also  when  it  ends  or  forms  a  syllable  (unless  preceded  by 
the  sound  of  r)  either  immediately  before  or  after  the  accent,  as  in  muta- 
tion, unite,  penury,  educate,  &c. 

"  This  sound  of  u  is  very  decided  when  the  letter  that  precedes  it  is  a 
palatal  or  labial  (k,  p,  b,  f,  v,  m) ;  and  we  rarely  hear  it  robbed  of  its  y 
quality  in  cube,  pu'ny,  abuse,  refute,  mute,  view,  &c. ;  but  most  orthoepists 
are  agreed  that  after  r  long  u  drops  its  initial  y  element,  and  is  equivalent 
to  long  oo  (=11)  in  mood,  as  in  rude,  crude,  intrusion,  er'udite,  &c.  It 
suffers  the  same  loss  after  j,  ch,  and  s,  sounded  as  zh  or  sh,  as  in  jury, 
chew,  leis'ure,  sure,  &c 

"  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  rid  u  of  its  y  element  after  the  lingual  let' 
ters  t,  df  I,  n,  especially  after  /,  as  in  lute,  flute.  But  in  conformity  with 
the  best  usage  we  give  long  u  after  these  letters  its  regular  long  mark,  with 
the  caution,  that,  though  in  such  words  as  tune,  gratitude,  duke,  duty,  insti- 
tute, numerouR,  new,  &c.t  u  is  made  to  preserve  its  sound  of  yoo  by  the 
majority  of  cultivated  speakers,  yet  after  I  (as  in  lute,  lu'nar,  ftuHd,  Ac.)  it 
must  be  slightly  modified.  Do  not  say  lee-oot,  flee-oot,  &c.  Smart  and 
Cooley  represent  the  modification  thus :  root,  fToot. 

"  Long  u,  while  preserving  its  y  element,  loses  a  little  of  its  sound  of 
long  oo  when  it  occurs  in  certain  unaccented  terminations  in  -tire,  as  in 
nat'ure,  creat'ure,  tm'ure,  &c.  We  represent  this  abated  sound  by  patting 
the  long  mark  under  the  letter  thus  (u)." 
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§  24.   Exercises  in  Articulation. 

In  exercising  the  voice  on  the  elementary  Bounds  (see  $  3),  first  pro* 
nonnce  a  word  containing  the  sound,  and  then  the  sound  independently, 
three  or  four  times,  thus :  fat,  &f  A,  A.  Several  of  the  consonants,  as  they 
are  heard  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  can  be  enunciated 
independently,  although  the  aid  of  a  vowel  sound  may  at  first  seem  indis- 
pensable. Do  not  confound  the  alphabetical  names  with  the  actual 
sounds. 

The  following  Exercises  contain  nearly  all  the  difficult  consonant  com- 
binations in  English  speech.  Let  the  word  containing  the  combination 
first  be  distinctly  enounced,  and  then  the  combination  by  itself,  until  prac- 
tice shall  make  the  utterance  easy.  Thus,  at  the  beginning,  let  the  word 
doom'd  be  enounced,  and- then  that  portion  of  it  only  which  is  represented 
by  the  letters  md.  The  initial  letters  of  the  consonant  combinations  are 
here  given  in  the  order  which  the  consonant  sounds  occupy  in  the  list  of 
elementary  sounds,  §  3.  Where  an  apostrophe  is  placed  in  the  examples, 
a  letter  that  ought  to  be  unsounded  is  omitted. 

§  25.    Consonant  Combinations. 

Md,  mdst,  mz,  mp :  doom'd,  doom'dst,  tombs,  imp. 

mps,  mt,  nits,  mf:  imps,  attempt  prompts,  nymph. 

mst,  mpst,  mfs,  mist :  com'st,  thump1  st,  triumphs,  vrompfst. 

nd,  ndz,  ndst,  nj :  send,  sends,  sencTst,  range. 

njd,  nz,  ngd,  ngdst :  ranged,  fins,  hmg'd,  hang'dst. 

ngz,  ngth,  ngths,  ngk :  hangs,  length,  lengths,  wink. 

ngkt,  ngks,  ngkst,  nt :  wink'd,  rinks,  sintfst,  taunt. 

nts,  ntst,  ns,  nst:  taunts,  taunt' st,  wince,  canst. 

nth,  nths,  nch,  ncht,  nsh :  plinth,  months,  flinch,  ftmch'd,  avalanche. 

lb,  Ibd,  Ibz,  Id:  bulb,  buWd,  bulbs,  hold. 

Idz,  Idst,  Ij,  Ijd:  holds,  hoUTst,  bulge,  butyd. 

Im.  Imd,  Imz,  In :  whelm,  whelm'd,  whelms,  falPn. 

lv,  Ivd,  Ivz,  h :  shelve,  shelved,  shelves,  halls. 

Ik,  Iks,  Vet,  Vets :  silk,  silks,  mulct,  mulcts. 

lpt  Ipt,  Ips,  Ipst:  help,  help'd,  helps,  help'st. 

It,  Us,  list,  If:  halt,  halts,  haWst,  gulf. 

Ifs,  Ift,  Is,  1st :  gulfs,  delft,  false,  faWst. 

Ith,  Iths,  Ich,  Icht:  health,  healths,  filch,  hlcKd. 

rb,  rbst,  rbd,  rbdst :  barb,  barVst,  barb'd,  barUdsU 

rbz,  rd,  rdst,  rdz :  barbs,  heard,  hearcTst,  herds. 

T9^  r9zt  TJi  rjd:  burgh,  burghs,  urge,  ur<fd. 

rl,  rlst,  rid,  rldst :  hurl,  hurtst,  hurtd,  hurVdst. 

rlz,  rm,  rmst,  rmd :  hurls,  warm,  warm'st,  warm'd. 

rmdst,  rmz,  rmth,  rn  :  warm'dst,  warms,  warmth,  burn. 

mst,  md,  rndst,  rnt:  bum'st,  burn'd,  burn*dst,  burnt 

rnz,  rv,  rv*t,  rvd :  burns,  curve,  curv9str  curv*d. 
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rvdst,  rvz,  rz,  rk :  curvdst,  curves,  wares,  hark. 

rks,  rkst,  rht,  rhtst :  barks,  harfcst,  hark'd,  hark'dst. 

rp,  rps,  rpst,  rpt :  harp,  harps,  harp'st,  harp'd. 

rptst,  rt,  rts,  rtst :  harp'dst,  hurt,  hurts,  hurtst. 

if,  rft,  rfs,  rs :  turf,  turf'd,  turfs,  purse. 

rst,  rsts,  rth,  rths :  hurst,  hursts,  hearth,  hearths. 

rsh,  rch,  rcht:  harsh,  marcA,  march' d. 

pi,  plst,  pld,  pldst :  pluck,  ripple,  r\ppFst,  r\pp?d,  rippTdst. 

plz,  pr,  pt,  pts :  ripples,  prim,  crypt,  crypts. 

ps,  pst,  pth,  pths :  whip*,  whipp'st,  depth,  depths. 

bd,  bdst,  bl,  blst:  robb'd,  daub'dst,  black,  trouble,  troubTst. 

bid,  Udst,  biz,  br :  troubtd,  troubTdst,  troubles,  brim. 

bz,  bst :  probes,  prob'st,  robs,  robb'st. 

fi,  fist,  fid,  fldst:  fiame,  tnfie,  trifist,  trifl'd,  trifi'dst. 

fr,ft,fts,flst:  frown,  waft,  wafts,  waft st. 

fi,fot,fth,fths:  laughs,  laugh' st,  fifth,  fifths. 

vd,  vdst,  vl,  vlst :  litfd,  Yw'dst,  driv'l,  drivTst. 

vld,  vldst,  viz,  vn :  drivTrf,  driv'Fdst,  driv'ls,  driv'n. 

v?iz,  vnth,  vz,  vst :  heav'ns,  eleventh,  live*,  liv' st. 

thn  (th  aspirate),  thnd,  thnz:  strengthen,  strength'n'd,  strengthens. 

tht,  thndst,  ths,  thr:  betr6th'd,  length'n'dst,  truths,  throb. 

thd  (th  vocal),  thz,  thzt :  wreath1  d,  wreaths,  wreath' st. 

tl,  tlst,  tld,  tldst :  settle,  settTst,  settVd,  setttdst. 

tlz,  tr,  ts,  tst :  settles,  trust,  combats,  combat. 

dl,  dlst,  dlz,  dn :  kindle,  kindest,  kindles,  harcfn. 

dnst,  dnd,  dndst,  dnz :  harcPn'st,  harcFn'd,  hard'n'dst,  harcFns. 

dr,  dz,  dst,  dth,  dths :  dread,  deeds,  d\dst,  breadth,  breadths.   . 

U,  klst,  kid,  Udst :  truckle,  truckPst,  trucM'd,  truckPdst.   ' 

klz,  kn,  hist,  knd :  truckles,  black'n,  black'n'st,  black' nyd. 

kndst,  knz,  br :  blackndst,  black'ns,  crime. 

Id,  kts,  ks :  rocked,  acts,  racks,  axe,  six. 

gd,  gdst,  gl,  gist :  fagg'd,  fag<fdst,  glow,  mangle,  mangVst. 

gld,  gldst,  glz,  gr :  mangVd,  mangVdst,  mangles,  grim. 

gz,  gst:  crags,  logs,  wags  ;  rigg'st,  digg'st. 

si,  slst,  sld,  sldst :  slay,  nestle,  nestVst,  nesttd,  nestTdst. 

slz,  sm,  sn,  snz:  nestles,  smoke,  sneer,  bas'n,  bas'ns. 

sk,  skt,  sks,  skst :  skip,  mask,  maskd,  masks,  mask'st. 

sbr,  sp,  spt,  sps,  sf:  screw,  spot,  clasp,  clasp'd,  clasps,  sphere* 

spr,  spl,  st,  sts,  str :  spring,  splash,  stay,  insist,  street. 

zd,  zl,  zlst,  zld:  amaz'd,  muzzie,  muzztst,  muzzTd. 

zldst,  zlz,  zm,  zmz:  muzzVdst,  muzzles,  chasm,  chasms. 

zn,  znst,  znd,  zndst :  pris'n,  reas'nst,  reas'n'd,  Teas' ri dst. 

shr,  sht,  cht,jd:  shrink,  push'd,  fetch'd,  urtfd. 

shr :  shrill,  shrub,  shrew,  shrimp,  shroud. 

sht,  cht :  hush'd,  smash' d,  hitch'd,  smirch'd. 
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4  96.  Exercises  in  Vowel  Sounds.  In  the  following  ex- 
ercises when  one  letter  of  a  vowel  digraph  is  marked,  it  is  to  be  understood 
as  representing  the  sound  of  that  digraph,  and  the  other  letter  is  to  be 
regarded  as  silent ;  as  in  maid,  br&id,  &c 

Simple  Vowrl  Sounds. 
Ah,  are,  arm,  bar,  bath,  half,  hearth,  lSugh. 
&nd,  arid,  bade,  catch,  gather,  plaid,  raillery, 
bathe,  chaste,  day,  gauge,  great,  prey,  range,  stay, 
fill,  ball,  b&wl,  brSad,  cause  ;  nfirth,  sw&rt,  thSught. 
be,  fiend,  glebe,  key,  people,  pique,  seize,  tea. 
b6d,  dSaf,  gSt,  h&fer,  ISopard,  many,  said,  yfct. 
Wd,  been,  build,  myth,  pretty,  sieve,  spirit,  women, 
both,  coat,  most,  only,  scroll,  sloth,  soul,  strew, 
bftnd,  cl5d,  dross,  sw&n,  sw&th,  tr8d,  win,  w&sp. 
biill,  coiild,  full,  push  ;  book,  foot,  hook,  look, 
cool,  fruit,  group,  move,  moon,  room,  rule, 
cub,  does,  doth,  front,  none,  nothing,  son,  touch. 
§  27.    Compound  Vowel  Sounds. 
Heed  the  remarks  $  23  in  regard  to  the  sound  of  long  u  («  ew).    Do 
not  pervert  the  pure  sound  of  ou  (=  ow)  into  ee-ou,  or  of  oi  into  long  t, 
—  faults  most  offensive  to  well-educated  ears. 

bite,  blind,  guide,  height,  lies,  rye,  sky,  vine, 
cube,  duke,  feud,  few,  hue,  new,  tube,  tune, 
bound,  brown,  couch,  en-dow',  house,  now,  pow'der. 
choice,  hoist,  joint,  oys'ter,  point,  spoil,  toil,  toy. 
§  28.    Long  Vowels  before  r.  —  See  f  11. 
€&re,  dftring,  f&iry,  giirish,  lftir,  p&rent,  endearing, 
imperious,  serious,  aspiring,   admirer,  inquirer,  miry, 
wiry,  ad6rer,  glorious,  gl6ry,  p&rous,  p6rtal,  st6ry,  curi- 
ous, demure,  endurance,  impurity,  puritan,  security. 

4  29.    Unaccented  Vowels. 

In  words  ending  in  unaccented  -ary,  -ery,  -ory,  the  vowel  before  r  is 
usually  short,  and  should  be  sounded  accordingly,  though  without  stress. 

In  unaccented  syllables  the  short  sounds  of  a  and  e  are  relatively  fainter 
than  in  accented  syllables,  but  they  should  not  degenerate  into  the  sound 
of  u  or  t.  We  indicate  the  abated  short  sound  by  putting  the  breve  under 
the  letter  instead  of  over  it. 

Apothecary,  luminary,  salutary,  solitary,  stationary, 
cemetery,  confectionery,  millinery,  stationery,  allegory, 
desultory,  interrogatory,  monitory,  observatgry,  oratgry. 
adage,  cabbage,  captain,  mountain,  fountain,  villain, 
nectar,  dormant,  rivgl,  fervent,  fuel,  colony,  ivgry. 
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§  30.    Inflection,  Emphasis,  S;c. 

Inflections  are  tones  of  speech  produced  either  by  an  upward  or  a 
downward  slide  of  the  voice.  In  the  question,  "  Will  you  go'  or  stayN  ?  " 
there  is  an  upward  slide  of  the  voice  at  go  and  a  downward  slide  at  stay. 
These  are  called,  one  the  Rising,  the  other  the  Falling  Inflection.  The 
former  may  be  marked  by  the  acute  accent  ('),  the  latter  by  the  grave 
accent  f ). 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  compound  inflection,  or  circumflex,  in  which 
the  two  inflections  are  united  in  utterance ;  a  falling  or  assertive  tone  being 
followed  by  a  rising  or  querulous  one,  or  the  reverse  taking  place ;  as  in 
uttering,  with  an  ironical  expression,  such  a  passage  as  the  following : 
"  Brave  man  —  to  strike  a  woman !  courageous  chief!  "  To  indicate  the 
Circumflex,  this  mark  (A)  may  be  used  when  the  falling  inflection  follows 
the  rising;  and  this  (v)  to  denote  the  reverse. 

Direct  questions,  which  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no,  generally  take  the 
rising  inflection;  as  "Can  he  read'?"  The  answers  to  such  questions 
generally  take  the  falling  inflection ;  as,  "  He  canV 

But  questions  of  a  positive  character,  where  we  anticipate  or  take  for 
granted  the  answer,  receive  the  falling  inflection ;  as  in  "  Is  n't  she  beauti- 
ful' ?  "     "Is  n't  this  a  lovely  day"  ?  " 

Indirect  questions,  and  those  which  cannot  be  answered  by  yes  or  no, 
generally  take  the  falling  inflection,  as  "  Where  is  he  going  ?  "  The  rea- 
son is,  that,  the  main  fact  of  the  sentence  being  undoubted  and  taken  for 
granted,  there  is  an  implied  reference  to  this  which  dictates  a  fall  in  the 
tone. 

The  pause  of  suspension  in  incomplete  sentences  usually  takes  the  ris- 
ing inflection,  while  the  termination  of  a  sentence  making  complete  sense 
requires  the  falling. 

The  rising  inflection  is  thus  associated  with  what  is  incomplete  in  sense, 
or  dependent ;  with  what  is  relative,  doubtful,  purely  interrogative,  or  sup- 
plicatory ;  while  the  faUing  inflection  is  associated  with  what  is  complete 
or  independent  in  sense,  or  intended  to  be  received  as  such ;  with  whatever 
is  positive,  dogmatic,  or  imperious. 

§  31.  Continuative  Tone*  The  confirmative  tone,  by  some 
writers  called  "  The  Slur,"  is  formed  by  avoiding  any  marked  inflection. 
It  is  used  for  the  unemphatic  pronunciation  of  the  minor  words  of  a  sen- 
tence ;  of  those  passages  which  have  little  relation  to  the  primary  sense, 
or  those  with  which  the  hearer  may  be  supposed  to  be  pre-acquainted. 

A  parenthesis,  as  it  is  a  sentence  within  a  sentence,  must  be  generally 
uttered  in  this  continuative  tone ;  that  is,  it  must  be  kept  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible from  the  principal  sentence,  by  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  by  accents  ap- 
proaching a  level,  and  generally  by  a  quicker  rate  of  utterance.  The 
power  of  lowering  the  voice,  and  commencing  a  sentence  or  clause  of  a 
sentence  in  a  different  pitch  from  what  preceded,  is  a  qualification  indis- 
pensable to  a  good  reader,  and  the  parenthesis  affords  the  best  opportunity 
for  requiring  it,  because  the  rule  is  constant. 

Let  the  learner  imagine,  in  pronouncing  the  principal  sentence,  he  is  to 
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make  himself  beard  at  a  distance ;  —  reaching  the  parenthesis,  let  him 
utter  it  as  to  some  one  immediate^  at  hand ;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  again 
address  himself  as  to  a  distant  auditor.  The  power  of  changing  the  key 
being  thus  acquired,  it  may  be  employed  with  propriety  and  effect,  not  only 
at  the  parenthesis,  but  wherever  there  is  a  manifest  transition  of  thought 
in  passing  from  clause  to  clause,  or  sentence  to  sentence,  and  frequently  in 
passing  from  the  suspensive  member  of  long  sentences  to  the  conclusive. 

S  32.  monotone*  The  monotone  is  an  emphatic  prolongation  of 
the  continuative  tone.  This,  though  generally  to  be  avoided,  is  sometime! 
appropriate  and  effective,  especially  in' sublime  or  solemn  passages,  like 
the  following  from  Job :  "  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling,  which 
made  all  my  bones  to  shake." 

$  33.  Emphasis.  By  emphasis  is  meant  that  stronger  and  fuller 
sound  of  voice,  by  which,  in  reading  or  speaking,  we  distinguish  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  or  some  word,  on  which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,, 
in  order  to  show  how  it  affects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  On  the  right 
management  of  the  emphasis  depend  largely  the  life  and  spirit  of  every 
discourse. 

If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any  word,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered 
heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the  meaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If  the  emphasis 
be  placed  wrong,  we  pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly.  In  the 
following  question,  —  "  Did  Brutus  kill  Caesar  in  the  Senate  1 " — we  give 
a  different  significance  to  the  inquiry,  according  as  we  lay  the  emphasis  on 
Brutus,  kill,  Caesar,  or  Senate. 

The  only  true  guide  to  the  proper  use  of  emphasis  must  then  obviously 
be  the  good  sense  of  the  reader,  added  to  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  passage  to  be  read.  In  earnest  conversation  even  children  and  il- 
literate persons  emphasize  their  words  aright.  Therefore  study  to  make 
the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  writer  your  own,  if  you  would  bestow  your 
emphasis  in  a  way  to  bring  out  all  his  meaning. 


§  34.    Modulation. 


Modulation  is  the  regulation  of  the  voice  as  to  its  pitch,  pauses,  quality, 
&c.  The  degrees .  of  modulative  pitch  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be 
estimated  at  three :  the  Low,  the  Middle,  and  the  High. 

A  change  of  modulation  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  interroga- 
tions from  answers;  to  introduce  quotations;  to  denote  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  subject ;  to  express  feeling,  and  changes  of  sentiment ;  to 
distinguish,  what  is  subordinate  or  parenthetic  from  what  is  essential  or 
emphatic. 

The  degree  in  which  the  modulation  is  changed,  and  often  even  the 
direction  of  the  change,  —  whether  to  a  higher  or  lower  key,  —  must 
depend  on  the  reader's  judgment,  taste,  and  temperament 

A  good  practical  rule  for  the  speaker  is  to  begin  in  a  level  tone,  from 
which  he  may  easily  rise.     Some  abrupt  forms  of  speech,  however,  require 
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a  high  pitch  of  voice  even  at  the  commencement ;  ".as,  "  How  far,  0  Cati- 
line !  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience?  "     p 

Any  continued  address  in  the  same  level  of  tone  should  be  avoided. 
Monotony  is  spiritless.  The  commencement  of  a  sentence  or  of  a  para- 
graph will  afford  opportunity  for  changing  the  modulation,  generally  to  a 
lower,  but  it  may  be  to  a  higher  pitch. 

Simple  narrative  generally  requires  a  medium  force  and  rate  of  utter- 
ance ;  animated  description  an  increase  of  both ;  violent  passions,  a  greater 
increase ;  and  tender  emotions,  a  decrease.  Pathos  and  solemnity  require 
a  slow  movement  Subordinate  clauses  and  sentences,  parentheses,  similes, 
&c,  are  generally  pronounced  with  less  force,  and  in  quicker  time  than  the 
principal  members. 

Every  change  of  modulation  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
Force  and  Time.  As  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  stated,  that  a  change 
to  a  low  tone  requires  a  slighter  degree  of  Force,  and  a  slower  degree  of 
Time  ;  changes  to  high  tones  usually  require  increased  degrees  of  Force 
and  Time. 

§  35.  Imitative  modulation.  Very  frequently,  in  descrip- 
tive reading  or  speaking,  much  expressive  beauty  may  be  gained  by  mak- 
ing the  sound  seem  "  an  echo  to  the  sense."  In  all  passages  where  noise 
or  motion  is  described,  where  sublime  or  awful  objects  are  alluded  to  or 
represented,  or  where  harshness  or  gentleness,  beauty  or  deformity,  is  por- 
trayed, the  voice  should  adopt  that  peculiar  modulation  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  nature  of  the  object  represented.  To  glide,  to  drive,  to 
swell,  to  flow,  to  skip,  to  whirl,  to  turn,  to  rattle,  &c,  all  partake  of  a 
peculiar  modification  of  voice. 

Read  the  description  of  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell  and  of  heaven, 
from  Milton :  — 

On  a  sudden  open  fly 
The  infernal  gates,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder! 

(  Heaven  opened  wide 

Her  eve*r  during  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
On  golden  hinges  moving. 

Abstractedly  from  the  sense,  the  sound  in  these  two  passages  speaks 
their  different  meaning.  Every  well-disciplined  ear  immediately  perceives 
the  grating  harshness  of  the  former,  and  the  harmonious  moving  of  the 
latter. 

The  articulative  construction  of  the  most  expressive  words  is  often 
strikingly  imitative  of  the  objects  they  denote,  so  that  the  words  not  only 
bear,  but  seem  to  require,  this  illustrative  effect  by  the  voice. 

§  36.  Force.  Force  is  the  volume  or  loudness  of  voice  used  on 
the  same  key  or  pitch,  when  reading  or  speaking.  Though  the  degrees  of 
force  are  numerous,  elocutionists  generally  reduce  them  to  three  :  loud, 
moderate,  gentle. 

No  direction  can  be  given  for  the  proper  employment  of  the  various 
degrees  of  Force :  their  use  is  dependent  on  the  meaning  of  the  words 
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spoken,  the  situation  of  the  supposed  speaker,  the  relative  positions  and 
distances  of  the  speaker  and  hearer,  and,  principally,  on.  taste  and  judg- 
ment. 

§  37*  Time.  Modulation  includes  the  consideration  of  the  time 
which  is  proper  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  passages.  Time  then 
treats  of  sounds  with  respect  to  their  duration.  Solemn  discourse  requires 
a  slow  movement ;  simple  narrative,  a  medium  rate  of  utterance ;  animated 
description,  as  well  as  all  language  expressive  of  quick  or  sudden  pas- 
sion, a  rapid  rate  of  utterance,  varying,  however,  with  the  intensity  of 
the  emotion;  clauses  or  sentences  which  are  very  emphatic  should  he 
pronounced  in  small  and  distinct  emphatic  portions  ;  clauses  or  sentences 
-which  convey  a  flow  of  uniform  meaning,  should  have  a  uniform  flow  of 
sound.  * 

§  $&•  Pause*  There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses,  namely,  Grammati- 
cal pauses  and  Rhetorical  pauses.  Grammatical  pauses  are  denoted  by 
the  marks  of  punctuation,  such  as  the  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  period, 
&c ;  but  ordinary  punctuation  is  no  guide  for  oratorical  pausing.  The 
Rhetorical  pauses  are  those  stops  made  by  a  reader  or  speaker,  which, 
though  frequently  not  marked,  serve  to  embellish  delivery  and  give  ex- 
pressiveness to  meaning.  The  effective  reader  will  make  many  more  stops 
than  typography  allows. 

"  Pauses,"  says  Knowles,  "  are  essential  only  where  the  omission  would 
obscure  the  sense.  The  orator  who,  in  the  act  of  delivering  himself,  is 
studiously  solicitous  about  parceling  his  words,  is  sure  to  leave  the  best 
part  of  his  work  undone.  *  He  delivers  words,  not  thoughts.  Deliver 
thoughts,  and  words  will  take  care  of  themselves.    Mind  is  the  thing." 

Rules  for  the  pause  are  more  likely  to  embarrass  than  to  help ;  but  the 
following  few  hints  may  prove  of  some  use  :  — 

Pause  after  the  nominative,  when  it  consists  of  more  than  one  word. 

1.  The  experience  of  want  —  enhances  the  value  of  plenty. 

2.  To  practice  virtue  —  is  the  sure  way  to  gain  it. 

Or  a  pause  may  be  made  after  a  nominative,  when  consisting  only  of  one 
word,  if  vt  be  a  word  of  importance. 

1 .  Adversity  —  is  the  school  of  piety. 

2.  The  fool  —  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God. 

3.  And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  —  art  the  man. 

When  a  member  of  a  sentence  comes  between  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  it  must 
be  separated  from  both  of  them  by  a  short  pause, 

1.  Trials  —  in  this  state  of  being  —  are  the  lot  of  man. 

2.  Honest  endeavors  —  if  persevered  in  —  will  finally  be  successful. 

Who,  which,  when  in  the  nominative  case,  and  the  pronoun  that,  when  used 
for  who,  or  which,  require  a  short  pause  before  them. 

1 .  Death  is  the  season  —  which  brings  our  affections  to  the  test. 

2.  A  man  can  never  be  obliged  to  submit  to  any  power,  unless  he  can 
be  satisfied  —  who  is  the  person  that  has  a  right  to  exercise  it. 

In  an  elliptical  sentence,  pause  where  the  ellipsis  takes  place. 

To  our  faith,  we  should  add  virtue ;  and  to  virtue  —  knowledge ;  and 
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,to  knowledge  —  temperance;  and  to  temperance — patience;  and  to  pa- 
tience—  godliness  ;  and  to  godliness  —  brotherly  kindness;  and  to  broth- 
erly kindness  —  charity. 

Words  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other  must  be  distinguished  by  a  pause. 

Some  place  their  bliss  in  action,  some  —  in  ease; 
Those  —  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  —  these. 

Pansing  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  expressing  emphasis.  The 
hearer's  attention  is  excited,  and  cariosity  awakened  for  the  word  which 
the  speaker  pauses  to  introduce ;  especially  when  the  syntactical  construc- 
tion is  such  as  to  admit  of  no  break  in  ordinary  delivery,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passages :  — 

"  Of  Sir,  your  .  .  .  tfbnesty  —  is  —  remarkable." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Cas9ius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  •—  an  .  .  .  itching  palm." 

If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  .  .  .  humility  ?  —  Revenge. 
If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  .  .  .  Chris- 
tian example  ?  —  Why,  revenge. 

There  can  be  no  good  reading  without  frequent,  and,  sometimes,  long 
pauses.  They  convey  an  effect  of  spontaneity,  which  rivets  the  attention ; 
while  unbroken  fluency,  especially  in  the  reading  of  complex  sentences, 
will  never  sustain  attention,  because  it  is  manifestly  accompanied  with 
little  or  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Perhaps  the  readiest  mode  of  acquiring  a  correct  idea  of  Rhetorical 
Punctuation,  is  to  consider  and  pronounce  every  cluster  of  words,  so  in- 
timately connected  as  to  admit  of  no  separation,  as  one  oratorical  word. 
Each  oratorical  word  must  be  separated  from  every  other,  by  pauses  in 
speech  of  greater  or  less  duration. 

§  39*  Quality*  Quality  has  reference  to  the  kinds  of  tone  used  in 
reading  and  speaking.  They  are  the  Pure  Tone,  the  Orotund,  the  Aspi- 
rated, the  Guttural,  and  the  Trembling. 

The  Pure  Tone  is  clear,  smooth,  flowing,  accompanied  with  a  middle 
pitch;  and  is  used  to  express  peace,  cheerfulness,  and  all  agreeable, 
though  not  vehement,  emotions. 

The  Orotund  (from  the  Latin  os,  oris,  the  mouth,  and  rotundus,  round) 
notes  a  manner  of  uttering  the  elements  of  speech  which  conveys  them 
with  a  fullness,  clearness,  strength,  smoothness,  and  a  ringing  or  musical 
quality,  rarely  heard  in  ordinary  speech.  It  is  the  Pure  Tone  deepened, 
expanded,  and  intensified.  It  is  used  in  energetic  and  bold  forms  of 
speech,  and  in  giving  utterance  to  sentiments  grand  and  dignified.  . 

The  Aspirated  Tone  is  an  expulsion  of  the  breath  more  or  less  strong, 
the  words  being  all  in  a  half  whisper.  It  is  used  to  express  amazement, 
fear,  caution,  terror,  horror,  revenge,  loathing,  and  remorse. 

The  Guttural  is  a  deep  under-tone,  used  to  express  hatred,  contempt, 
and  loathing.    It  usually  occurs  on  the  emphatic  words. 

The  Trembling  Tone,  or  Tremor,  consists  of  a  trembling  iteration  or  a 
number  of  impulses  of  sound  of  the  least  assignable  duration.    It  is  used 
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in  excessive  grief,  or  any  plaintive  emotion;  bat  it  requires  an  accom- 
plished vocal  artist  to  use  it  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  desired. 

4  44k  Personation*  By  Personation  we  understand  the  apt  in- 
troduction of  those  modulations  or  changes  of  voice  necessary  to  represent 
two  or  more  persons  as  speaking ;  or  appropriate  to  the  dramatic  character 
of  the  person  whose  language  is  supposed  to  be  uttered. 

§  41.  Low  Pitch*  The  low  pitch  is  that  which  falls  below  the 
tone  of  ordinary  conversation.  v  Nothing  more  unequivocally  marks  the 
accomplished  speaker  than  a  command  over  the  low  notes  of  his  voice. 
To  strengthen  the  voice  in  its  low  tones  should  be  a  constant  endeavor ; 
but  it  too  often  happens  that  the  acquisition  of  a  screaming  high  note  is 
reckoned  the  desideratum  in  speaking.  The  low  pitch  is  used  in  ex- 
pressing awe,  reverence,  sublimity,  and  often  in  the  tender  emotions. 
Similes  and  parentheses  in  poetry  form  good  examples  for  its  practice. 

4  42.  Middle  Pitch.  This  is  the  key  of  common  discourse,  and 
that  used  for  the  expression  of  unimpassioned  thought  and  moderate  emo- 
tion. It  is  the  key  in  which  a  speaker  must  usually  deliver  the  greater 
part  of  his  speech.  A  well-formed  middle  tone,  and  even  a  low  one,  should 
be  capable  of  filling  any  room  of  not  extraordinary  dimensions.  The 
neglect  to  strengthen  the  voice  in  these  tones  leads  speakers  to  adopt  the 
high,  shouting  note  which  we  so  often  hear.  Hamlet's  Address  to  the 
Players  should  be  mostly  delivered  in  this  Middle  Fitch. 

4  43.  High  Pitch*  In  calling  to  a  person  at  a  distance  we  gen- 
erally employ  what  is  called  a  high  pitch  of  voice.  This  pitch,  though 
uncommon  in  level  speaking  or  reading,  ought  to  be  practiced,  as  it  tends 
to  give  strength  to  the  voice  generally,  and  as  it  is  frequently  employed  in 
public  speaking  and  declamation.  Every  one  can  speak  in  a  high  key, 
but  few  do  it  pleasingly.  There  is  a  compression  necessary  in  the  high 
notes,  as  well  as  the  middle  and  low ;  this  compression  distinguishes  the 
vociferous  passion  of  the  clown  from  that  of  the  accomplished  actor  or 
orator. 

4  44*  Compass  of  Voice*  For  acquiring  extent  of  tone,  the 
best  method  is  for  the  pupil  to  practice  his  voice  by  raising  it  to  its  utmost 
extent  in  full  tones,  and  then  by  semi-tones  ;  after  that  let  him  be  taught 
to  fall,  by  just  progression,  to  its  lowest  pitch. 

For  instance,  in  the  passage,  "  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,"  let  the  first 
word  hear  be  uttered  in  the  lowest  chest  tone  that  you  can  render  ar- 
ticulate. Speak  the  whole  sentence  in  that  middle  range  which  is  only 
a  small  degree  above  a  whisper.  The  next  time  pronounce  the  word  hear 
a  full  note  higher  than  the  former,  and  the  whole  sentence  accordingly. 
Proceed  in  this  manner  till  you  reach  the  highest  note,  and  then  descend 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
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Hear!  Hear!  Hear!  Hear!  Hear!  Hear  I  Hear! 
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After  practicing  for  a  time  all  the  varieties  of "  keys  of  which  he  i» 
capable,  let  the  pupil  cultivate  an  easy  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

§  45.  Insufficiency  of  Bales.  "  Heading  fails  of  half  ita 
proper  effect,  and  of  its  highest  and  noblest  purpose,"  says  Bell,  "if  it  do 
not  furnish,  besides  a  vocal  transcript  of  the  written  language,  a  moral 
commentary  upon  its  sentiment,  and  a  judgment  upon  its  reasoning. 
Were  man  a  mere  machine,  it  might  be  enough  that  his  voice  in  reading 
transcribed  the  words  only;  but  being,  as Jie  is,  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic 
agent,  the  language  of  emotion  must  accompany  every  utterance  that  he 
naturally  delivers. 

"  Yet  how  many  merely  mechanical  speakers  there  are,  whose  voices 
know  no  thrill  of  feeling,  and  who  throw  off  their  tame,  monotonous  ora- 
tory, 'coldly  correct,  and  regularly  dull,'  nerveless  and  passionless  as 
automata.  Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  than  this  insipidity.  It  is 
altogether  incompatible  with  heartfelt  earnestness." 

Archbishop  Whately  objects  to  all  systems  of  instruction  in  elocution, 
except  that  presented  in  the  living  example  of  an  accomplished  teacher ; 
and  maintains  that  to  the  adoption  of  any  artificial  scheme  there  are  three 
weighty  objections  :  "  first,  that  the  proposed  system  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect ;  secondly,  that  if  it  were  perfect,  it  would  be  a  circuitous  path 
to  the  object  in  view ;  and,  thirdly,  that  even  if  both  these  objections  were 
removed,  the  object  would  not  be  effectually  obtained." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  circuitous  path,"  he  adds,  "  when  the  learner  is  di- 
rected first  to  consider  how  each  passage  ought  to  be  read  (that  is,  what 
mode  of  delivering  each  part  of  it  would  spontaneously  occur  to  him,  if  he 
were  attending  exclusively  to  the  matter  of  it) ;  then  to  observe  all  the  modu- 
lations, &c.,  of  voice,  which  take  place  in  such  a  delivery ;  then  to  note 
these  down,  by  established  marks,  in  writing ;  and,  lastly,  to  pronounce 
according  to  these  marks." 

A  faithful,  sympathetic  attention  to  the  full  meaning,  sentiment,  and  feel- 
ing of  what  we  are  reading  is  the  one  great  rule  that  will  best  guide  us  in 
a  right  disposition  of  modulation,  emphasis,  force,  time,  and  inflection. 
Make  the  language  your  own  by  sympathy,  and  be  in  earnest.  If  you 
are  so  languid  and  torpid  in  your  attention,  that  you  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  language  or  sentiment  that  requires  an  animated,  emotional 
delivery,  and  that  which  would  be  best  expressed  by  a  tame,  moderate 
utterance  (as  in  repeating  the  multiplication  table),  then  it  is  very  certain 
that  no  rules  can  help  you  to  be  a  reader. 

§  46.  Tbe  Tbree  Stages  of  Reading.  Words  uttered 
without  attention  to  their  meaning  may  be  said  to  be  uttered  meclianicalh/  ; 
and  when  the  sole  immediate  object  is  to  improve  the  act  itself  of  articu- 
lation, it  will  be  well  to  confine  the  attention  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
mere  act.  A  course  of  practice  in  Elocution  ought  to  begin  with  exercises 
thus  limited  in  purpose. 

To  make  Reading  significant^  not  only  must  the  words  be  articulate, 
and  those  meant  to  join  in  sense  be  completely  joined  in  pronunciation,  . 
but  the  various  relations  of  clause  to  clause,  and  of  sentence  to  sentence, 
must  be  made  manifest  by  the  inflections  of  the  voice.     We  must  know 
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these  relations  beforehand,  or  as  we  proceed  in  reading,  in  order  to  convey  their 
full  significance  to  the  hearer. 

To  become  an  expressive  Reader,  the  student  must  cease  to  think  himself 
a  reader,  and  be  a  speaker ;  for  the  principles  of  reading  and  speaking  are 
the  same,  though  the  latter  may  allow  more  action  and  emotion  than  the 
former. 

If  it  be  asked,  In  what  does  expression  consist,  over  and  above  the 
modulation  which  conveys  the  sense  ?  —  the  answer  is,  that  it  consists  in 
the  quality  of  the  tone  imparted  by  passion  or  emotion,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  genuine  unless  the  passion  or  emotion  is  real.  Expression  therefore 
cannot  be  taught,  like  articulation  and  modulation,  but  it  may  be  drawn 
out,  where  nature  has  furnished  the  material,  by  the  force  of  example  and 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

With  a  voice  flexible,  capable  of  transition,  resonant,  and  sympathetic, 
the  facile  speaker  finds  that  words  serve  him,  as  colors  do  the  painter. 
His  voice,  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  picture  he  would  present, 
will  by  turns  be  sweet,  harsh,  lively,  severe,  insinuating,  cold,  fervent, 
humble,  arrogant,  majestic,  simple,  wrathful,  affectionate,  —  expressing 
all  the  various  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  and  illustrating  all  ages 
and  conditions. 

To  teach  this  highest  order  of  reading  —  expressive  reading  —  by  any 
system  of  rule,  sign,  or  notation,  is,  we  have  seen,  an  unphilosophical  and 
hopeless  attempt,  likely  to  defeat  the  very  object  it  would  aid.*  Still 
there  are  certain  considerations,  a  habit  of  applying  which  may  guide  the 
reader  in  his  task;  and  these  considerations  address  themselves  to  the 
resolving  of  the  simple  inquiry,  What  is  the  character  of  the  piece  or  passage 
to  be  read  ?  It  is  the  business  of  the  reader  to  consider  this  question,  and 
answer  it  in  his  own  mind,  either  before  beginning  to  read,  or  while  he  is 
reading,  at  sight. 

§  47.  v  Considerations  in  Expressive  Reading:.    An 

analysis  of  the  character  of  the  piece  or  passage  to  be  read  involves  two 
important  considerations : 

1.  To  what  style  of  discourse  does  it  belong? 

2.  What  class  of  sentiments  does  it  express? 

Nearly  all  forms  of  speech  may  be  classed,  in  respect  to  style,  under 
some  one  of  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  Narrative;  2.  Argumentative;  3.  Meditative;  4.  Didactic;  5.  Collo- 
quial ;  6.  Dramatic ;  7.  Poetic. 

Speech  may  also  be  divided  into  the  Emotional  or  Impassioned  and  the 

*  No  better  authority  than  that  of  David  Garrick  can  be  cited  on  this 
snbject.  Of  Joshua  Steele's  attempt,  in  his  Prosodia  Rationalis,  to  do 
what  many  succeeding  writers  on  elocution  have  also  vainly  essayed, 
Garrick  writes:  "I  can  easily  believe  Mr.  Steele  may  imitate  a  speech  he 
has  heard,  with  great  exactness  ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  one 
who  did  not  hear  it  can  do  the  like  from  any  notes  or  symbols  whatever," 
The  example  and  the  drill  of  a  good  elocutionary  teacher  are  the  only 
practical  help  in  the  attainment  of  an  expressive  elocution. 
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Unemotional  or  Unimpassioned ;   and  the  characteristics  of  Emotional 
discourse  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  Lively,  Pleasing,  Joyous. 

2.  Plaintive,  Sad,  Pathetic. 
8.  Lofty,  Sublime,  Solemn. 

4.  Low,  Ignoble,  Malignant 

5.  Ludicrous,  Mirthful,  Comic. 

6.  Serious,  Grave,  Indignant 

These  characteristics  of  style,  sentiment,  and  passion  may  vary  with 
every  sentence,  or  they  may  extend  through  an  entire  composition ;  and 
the  reader's  business  is  to  detect  them  and  adapt  his  elocution  to  their 
fitting  expression.  Let  him  therefore  begin  by  putting  himself  questions 
like  the  following :  Under  what  head  may  the  piece  or  passage  I  am  to 
read  be  classed?  and  what  is  the  Prevalent  Force,  Time,  or  Pitch  appro- 
priate in  the  delivery  ? 

And  here,  let  us  admit  that  he  is  met  by  an  embarrassment  at  the  out- 
set What  may  seem  to  him  to  belong  to  the  Emotional  class  may  not 
seem  so  to  another.  Some  elocutionists  classify  under  this  head  what 
others  refer  to  its  opposite.  A  felicitous  epithet  may  excite,  in  an  imagi- 
native, sympathetic  mind,  emotions  which  another  mind  can  neither  r<v 
spond  to  nor  comprehend.  One  person  may  see  life  and  beauty  where 
another  sees  only  a  dead  word.  We  can  only  answer  this  objection  by 
remarking  that  the  reader  must  do  his  best  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  life  of 
what  he  reads,  and  to  put  himself  in  full  sympathy  with  its  intent. 

Having  answered  the  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  subject,  as  he 
best  may,  let  him  consider  what  mode  of  utterance  is  most  appropriate 
for  its  delivery. 

We  have  seen  that  the  elements  of  vocal  expression  include  considera- 
tions of  Inflection,  Emphasis,  Modulation,  Force,  Time,  and  Quality.  In 
the  right  application  and  distribution  of  these  lies  the  whole  secret  of  ex- 
pressive reading. 

§  48.  The  Narrative  Style.  Even  when  the  subjects  are  not  of 
a  nature  to  call  for  any  marked  expression  of  feeling,  a  difference  of  man- 
ner should  distinguish  Narration  or  Description  from  Argument,  and 
Meditation  from  both. 

When  we  describe  or  narrate,  our  tones  and  general  address,  if  there  is 
nothing  to  raise  emotion,  indicate  little  more  than  a  desire  to  be  clearly 
understood,  and  the  delivery  does  not  differ  from  mere  significant  reading, 
except  in  a  certain  reality  of  manner,  which  shows  the  speaker  to  be  inter- 
ested in  what  he  utters. 

The  Narrative  style  generally  requires  a  pure  Quality  of  Tone,  moder- 
ate Force,  the  middle  Pitch,  varied  Inflections,  and  moderate  Pauses. 

4  419*  The  Argumentative  Style.  Much  more  than  this  will  be 
required  when  the  reader's  business  is,  not  merely  to  inform,  but  to  con- 
vince. Argument  implies  opinions  or  contrary  feelings  to  be  combated : 
the  voice  becomes  louder,  and  generally  higher ;  the  accents  are  of  a  more 
marked  character ;  and  the  Time,  or  rate  of  pronunciation,  is  sometimes 
slow,  sometimes  rapid. 
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'  {  $0.    The  Meditative  Style.    Different  both  from  the  Narrative 

and  the  Argumentative  manner  is  that  which  may  be  called  the  Meditative, 
This  takes  place  when  the  reader  seems  to  follow,  not  to  guide,  the  train 
of  thonght ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  does  not  seek  to  convey  information 
of  which  he  is  previously  convinced,  bnt  reflects  for  his  own  information 
or  pleasure,  and  pursues  his  reflections  aloud.  ' 

In  Meditative  reading,  the  tone  of  voice  is  generally  low,  the  pauses  fre- 
quent, and  the  rate  of  utterance  moderate  or  slow.  The  Pitch  varies  with 
the  sentiment,  but  is  generally  on  the  middle  key ;  and  the  Force  is  gentle, 
inasmuch  as  the  reader  may  be  supposed  to  be  addressing  himself. 

$51.  The  Didactic  Style.  This  may  include  the  Narrative, 
Argumentative,  and  Colloquial  styles,  and  should  be  changed  accordingly. 
Generally  it  requires  the  pure  Quality  of  tone,  moderate  Force,  frequent 
Emphasis,  the  middle  Fitch,  varied  Inflections,  and  short  Pauses. 

§  M.  The  Colloquial  Style.  The  Colloquial  style  is  that  of 
ordinary  conversation,  to  the  tone  of  which  the  delivery  should  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible.  In  well-bred  society  this  tone  is  that  of  the  middle 
Pitch,  the  Quality  is  pure,  and  the  Time  between  moderate  and  rapid. 

§  53.  Dramatic  and  Poetic  Styles.  These  belong  generally  to 
the  Emotional  class,  and  receive  the  impress  of  the  passions  of  which  they 
are  the  vehicle.  The  Dramatic  form  of  speech  differs  essentially  from  the 
Narrative :  for  an  occurrence  that  is  merely  described  by  the  latter  is 
represented  in  action  by  the  former.  Instead  of  speaking  in  his  own 
character,  the  reader  is  called  on  to  speak  in  an  assumed  one.  He  should 
therefore  acquaint  himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  character  whose 
words  he  is  supposed  to  utter,  place  himself  by  an  imaginative  effort  in  the 
same  circumstances,  and  utter  the  language  as  the  spontaneous  prompt- 
ings of  his  assumed  position. 

Metrical  language,  or  language  that  is  measured  in  its  flow  and  succes- 
sion of  syllables,  is  that  generally  employed  for  lofty  dramatic  expression 
as  well  as  for  poetry.  By  blank  verse  we  mean  any  verse  without  rhyme ; 
but  the  term  is  particularly  applied  to  what  is  called  heroic  verse,  consist- 
ing of  ten  syllables,  with  sometimes  an  unaccented  eleventh. 
'  In  reading  metrical  language,  we  must  not  sacrifice  the  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence  to  a  mechanical  adherence  to  pauses  of  structure.  The 
pause  at  the  end  of  a  line,  which  the  measure  may  seem  to  require,  should 
never  be  so  decided  as  to  distract  attention  from  the  sense  to  the  rhythm; 
and  yet  an  accomplished  reader  of  verse  will  indicate  by  delicate  pauses, 
easily  detected  by  a  nice  ear,  the  measure  of  every  line. 

§  54.  Emotional  Reading.  Impassioned  or  Emotional  Reading 
can  be  acquired  only  by  the  cultivation  of  a  quick,  intelligent  sympathy 
with  the  thoughts  and  emotions  to  be  orally  interpreted  ;  but  the  example 
of  an  accomplished  teacher  may  do  much  in  the  way  of  help. 

Among  the  passions  which  generally  require  vehemence  of  utterance 
are  courage,  fierceness,  triumph,  pride,  indignation,  anger,  rage,  hatred, 
fear,  remorse,  despair,  envy,  malice.  In  expressing  confidence,  courage, 
determination,  pride,  a  pure,  strong  Orotund  Quality  of  voice  is  appro- 
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priate,  pitched  firmly  on  the  middle  key,  with  suitable  transitions  to  the 
high. 

In  remorse,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  the  Quality  of  the  voice  is  generally 
guttural  or  aspirate ;  the  Time,  moderate  ;  the  Force  either  suppressed  or 
loud.  Anger,  rage,  scorn,  have  the  same  harshness,  but  usually  the  tone 
is  higher.  Remonstrance  makes  the  tone  lower  and  smoother.  In  despair, 
the  voice  is  low  and  sullen,  or  startlingly  loud  and  shrill. 

Fear,  when  it  leads  to  action,  resembles  other  vehement  passions  in 
many  of  its  effects ;  -  but  when  it  entirely  relaxes  the  frame  and  takes 
away  the  power  of  action,  or  when  it  is  excited  by  the  contemplation 
rather  than  the  presence  of  danger,  it  comes  in  either  case  under  a  differ- 
ent description.  Extraordinary  vehemence  in  any  of  the  passions  gen- 
erally accelerates  the  rate  of  utterance ;  though  in  hatred  and  malice  it 
will  often  be  slow  and  drawling. 

Opposite  to  vehemence  of  manner  is  the  Plaintive,  which  takes  place 
when  the  subjects  of  narration  or  meditation  excite  grief  in  a  moderate 
^egree,  pity,  regret,  a  soft  and  tender  melancholy,  or  any  kindred  feeling. 
The  Quality  of  voice  is  here  smooth,  pure,  and  melodious ;  the  Time 
even  and  moderate ;  the  Pitch  inclining  to  low,  but  sometimes  middle ; 
the  Force  gentle  and  subdued. 

The  expression  proper  for  Lively  or  Joyous  subjects  is  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  requiring  a  more  varied  tone  of  voice  and  a  brisker 
rate  of  utterance.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  delight,  joy,  enthusi- 
asm, rapture,  as  they  are  embodied  in  poetry,  demand  an  expression 
altogether  opposite  to  the  Plaintive ;  something  of  tenderness  may  still 
discover  itself  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  the  manner  may  be  said 
to  be  lively  rather  than  gay.  But  in  expressing  mirth  and  raillery,  or 
conveying  the  Ludicrous,  the  manner  is  quite  opposite  to  the  Plaintive. 

Directly  opposed  to  the  last- mentioned  expression  is  the  Solemn,  the 
Lofty,  or  Sublime.  It  embraces  such  passions  and  affections  as  awe, 
deep  melancholy,  dread,  sublime  contemplation,  and  devotion  to  a 
Being  infinitely  superior.  The  tone  of  voice  is  low,  and  occasionally 
tremulous ;  the  rate  6f  utterance  is  slow  and  weighty ;  and  the  Force 
subdued  and  gentle. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  mode  and  degree  of  any  particular 
passion  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  predominant  expression  of  the 
piece  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus  when  any  of  the  passions  which  re- 
quire vehemence  occur  in  a  piece  whose  predominant  expression  is 
Plaintive,  they  must  be  so  qualified  as  to  harmonize  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  softer  passions  acquire  a 
degree  of  vehemence  when  they  occur  in  a  piece  whose  general  ex- 
pression is  of  that  character;   and  so  of  all  other  cases. 

In  Unimpassioned  Reading,  the  Force  is  gentle,  the  Time  moderate, 
the  Pitch  middle,  and  the  Quality  pure  and  even.  The  object  being 
to  convey  the  sense  as  clearly  as  possible,  untinged  by  feeling,  a  calm 
e\nd  level  utterance  is  here  appropriate.  In  reading  a  catalogue  or  an 
Advertisement,  or  any  merely  statistical  passage,  those  earnest  intona- 
tions which  add  to  the  meaning  in  emotional  discourse  are  ludicrously 
r  ut  of  place. 
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Where  the  letters  ei  occur,  attached  to  a  word,  they  refer  to  it  in  the 
Explanatory  Index  near  the  end  of  the  volume. 

§  55.    Exercises  in  Inflection.    (See  §  30.) 

1.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death',  nor  life"  —  nor 
angels',  nor  principalities',  nor  powers*  —  nor  things  present', 
nor  things  to  comes  —  nor  height',  nor  depth*,  nor  any  other* 
creature  —  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God. 

2.  They,  through  faith,  subdued  kingdoms'  —  wrought  right- 
eousness' —  obtained  promises'  —  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions' 
—  quenched  the  violence  of  fire'  —  escaped  the  edge  of  the 
sword'  —  out  of  weakness,  were  made  strong'  —  waxed  valiant 
in  fight',  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens*. 

3.  Can  such  things  be', 

And  overcome  us,  like  a  summer  cloud', 
Without  our  special  wonder'  ? 

4.  Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave,  even  of  an  enemy , 
and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb  that  he  should  ever  have 
warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering 
before  him*? 

r  5.  O  my  son  Absalom' !  my  son',  my  son  Absalom' !   Would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  Absalom',  my  son',  my  son  ! 

6.  If  I  were  an  American',  as  I  am  an  Englishman',  while 
a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country',  I  never*  would  lay 
down  my  arms*  —  never  !  never  !  never  ! 

7.  Could  you  come  back  to  me,  Douglas',  Douglas', 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew', 
I  would  be  so  faithful',  so  loving',  Douglas', 

Douglas',  Douglas',  tender  and  true*. 
Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me7,  Douglas',  Douglas', 

Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven'  like  dew' ; 
As  I  lay  my  hand  on  your  dead  heart,  Douglas', 

Douglas',  Douglas',  tender  and  true*. 
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8.  How  shall  I  curse'  whom  God"  hath  not  cursed"  ?  or  ho>* 
shall  I  defy'  whom  the  Lord*  hath  not"  defied"  ? 

'  9.  Abhor  the  sword'  ?  Stigmatize  the  sword'  ?  No" !  for  at 
its  blow  a  giant  nation  started  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic', 
and  by  the  redeeming  magic  of  the  sword',  and  in  the  quiver- 
ing of  its  crimson  light',  the  crippled  colony  sprang  into  the 
attitude  of  a  proud  republic",  —  prosperous',  limitless',  and  in- 
vincible" ! 

10.  "  Knowledge  is  power"."  —  Yes" !  Power" !  —  power  to 
do  what"?  Power  to  employ  the  senses  and  faculties  which 
God  has  given  us'  in  examining  the  works  which  He  has 
made" ;  and  thus  to  acknowledge,  in  all  creation,  "  These  are 
Thy  glorious  works" ! " 

11.  Flag  of  the  heroes  who  left  us  their  glory', 

Borne  through  our  battle-fields'  thunder  and  flame', 
Blazoned  in  song  and  illumined  in  story', 
Wave  o'er  us  all  who  inherit  thy  fame" ; 
Up  with  our  banner  bright', 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light" ; 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore* ; 
While  through  the  sounding  sky', 
Loud  rings  the  nation's  cry',  — 
Union  and  Liberty" !  one  evermore" ! 

12.  Swear',  sir'?  —  I',  a  man',  an  American  citizen',  a 
Christian',  swear  to  submit  myself  to  the  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  other  men,  surrendering  my  own  judgment  to  their 
judgment,  and  my  own  conscience  to  their  keeping'  ?  No", 
sir,  no" ! 

13.  Secession'  ?  Peaceable  secession'  ?  Sir,  your  eyes  and 
mine  are  never  destined  to  see  that  miracle".  The  dismember- 
ment of  this  vast  country  without  convulsion' !  The  breaking 
up  of  the  fountains  <of  the  great  deep  without  ruffling  the  sur- 
face' !  Who  is  so  foolish'  —  I  beg  everybody's  pardon"  —  as  to 
expect  to  see  any  such  thing"  ? 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession".  Peace- 
able secession  is  an  utter  impossibility".    Is  the  great  constitu* 
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tion  under  which  we  Kve,  covering  this  whole  country,  is  it  to 
be  thawed  and  melted  away  by  secession,  as  the  snows  on  the 
mountain  melt  under  the  influence  of  a  vernal  sun,  disappear 
almost  unobserved,  and  "run  off'  ?  No,  air  !  No,  sir" !  I  will 
not  state  what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  the  Union* ;  but, 
sir,  I  see  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven,  what  that  dis- 
ruption itself  must  produce.  I  see  that  it  must  produce  war , 
—  and  such  a  war  as  I  will  not  describe,  in  its  twofold 
character . 

14.  What  is  a  man', 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time' 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed" ?  —  a  beast,  —  no  more" ! 

Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse', 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason' 

To  rust  in  us  unused" ! 

15.  And  what  is  death',  my  friends,  that  I  should  fear  it"  ? 
To  die' !  why,  't  is  to  triumph" !  \  is  to  join 

The  great  assembly  of  the  good  and  just" ; 
Immortal  worthies',  heroes',  prophets',  saints" ! 
'T  is  to  behold'  (O' !  rapture  to  conceive' ! ) 
Those  we  have  known  and  loved  and  lost  below"  I 
To  join  in  blest  hosannas  to  their  king" ! 
This  is  to  die"  I     Who  would  not  die  for  this"  ? 
Who  would  not  die  t    Who  would  not  live  forever  I 

16.  Show  me  what  thou  'It  do" ! 

Wilt  weep'?  wilt  fight'?  wilt  fast'?  wilt  tear'  thyself  r 

Wilt  drink  up  EsilT  "  ?  eat  a  crocodile'  ? 

I  'IT  do  V  !  —  Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine'  ? 

To  outface,  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave'  ? 

Be*  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I" : 

And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains',  let  them  throw 

Millions  of  acres  on  us" ;  till  our  ground, 

Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 

Make  Ossa™  like  a  wart' !     Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouvth, 

I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou*. 

17. 1  am  an  American  citizen*  !  Is  not  this  enough  to  boast 
of  ?  or  must  we  add,  I  have  a  commission,  —  I  have  a  diplomat 

2*  B 
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> —  I  carry  written  certificates  of  my  respectability  f  Time  was 
when  the  explanation,  lam  a  Roman  citizen  !  was  a  passport 
everywhere";  and  shall  we,  who  acknowledge  no  aristocracy 
but  that  of  nature',  who  respect  no  charter  of  nobility  but  that 
which  the  Almighty  has  given,  by  stamping  us  for  men' ;  shall 
we,  the  people,-  who  call  ourselves  the  fountain  of  all  honor, 
and  those  to  whom  we  delegate  authority  our  servants',  —  shall 
we  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  images  our  own  fiat  has 
set  up'? 

18.  Homer  was  the  greater  genius';  Virgil,  the  better  artist" : 
in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the  man' ;  in  the  other,  the  work". 
Homer  hurries  us  with  a  commanding  impetuosity';  Virgil 
leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty".  Homer  scatters  with  a 
generous  profusion' ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful  magnifi- 
cence". Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  sud- 
den overflow';  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  constant 
stream". 

19.  Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust'  ? 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold. ear  of  Death'? 

20.  u  'T  is  green,  't  is  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye ! " 
"  Gree^n  I "  cries  the  other  in  a  fury ; 
Why,  sir,  d'  ye  think  I  Ve  lost  my  eyes  f  " 

21.   Queen.  Hamlet,  you  have  your  father  much  offended. 
Hamlet   Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

•    22.  If  thou  dost  slander  h£r  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more" :  abandon  all  remorse". 
On  horror's  head'  horrors  accumulate" ! 

23.  Thevy  follow  an  adventurer  whom  they  fevar,  and  obey  a 
power  which  they  hate ;  we*  serve  a  monarch  whom  we  lovve,  — 
a  God  whom  we  adore. 

24.  "I  hope,"  says  Mr.  Hastings,"1  "it  will  not  be  a  de- 
parture from  official  language  to  say,  that  the  majesty  of  justice 
ought  not  to  be  approached  without  solicitation.  She  ought  not 
to  descend  to  inflame  or  provoke,  but  to  withhold  her  judgment 
until  she  is  called  on  to  determine."  Justice  ought  not  to  be 
approached  without  solicitation !  Justice  ought  not  to  desce  vnd ! 
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But,  my  lords,  do  you,  the  judges  of  this  land,  and  the  ex* 
pounders  of  its  rightful  laws7,  do  you  approve  of  this  mockery, 
and  call  it  justice'  ?  No* !  justice  is  not  this  halt  and  miserable 
object* ;  it  is  not  the  ineffective  bauble  of  an  Indian  paged' ;  it 
is  not  the  portentous  phantom  of  despair* ;  it  is  not  like  any 
fabled  monster,  formed  in  the  eclipse  of  reason,  and  found  in 
some  unhallowed  grove  of  superstitious  darkness  and  political 
dismay* !     No\  my  lords\ 


§  56.    Continuative  Tone*    (See  § 31.) 

1.  As  we  perceive  the  shadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial, 
but  did  not  perceive  it  moving ;  and  it  appeals  that  the  grass 
has  grown,  though  nobody  ever  saw  it  grow,  —  so  the  advances 
we  make  in  knowledge,  as  they  consist  of  such  minute  steps,  are 
only  perceivable  by  the  distance  gone  over. 

2.  Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  Slavery !  still  thou  art 
a  bitter  draught ;  and,  though  thousands,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account. 
It  is  thou,  Liberty !  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  whom 
all  in  publie  or  in  private  worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful,  and 
ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself  shall  change.  No  tint  of 
words  can  spot  thy  snowy  mantle,  or  chemic  power  turn  thy 
sceptre  into  iron ;  —  with  thee  to  smile  upon  him,  as  he  eats  his 
crust,  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whose  court 
thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven !  grant  me  but  health,  thou 
Great  Bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as  my 
companion,  and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  —  if  it  seem  good 
unto  thy  divine  providence,  —  upon  those  heads  which  are 
aching  for  them! 

3.  Ashamed  to  toil,  art  thou  ?  Ashamed  of  thy  dingy  work- 
shop and  dusty  labor-field ;  of  thy  hard  hand,  scarred  with  ser- 
vice more  honorable  than  that  of  war;  of  thy  soiled  and 
weather-stained  garments,  on  which  mother  Nature  has  em- 

? — - — ■ — — • 

*  The  old  name  of  slur  has  been  given  by  some  authorities  to  the  con- 
tinnative  tone,  —  that  subdued,  gliding  movement  of  the  voice,  by  which 
parts  of  a  sentence  of  inferior  stress  (here  presented  in  italics)  are  con- 
trasted with  the  more  emphatic  passages. 
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broidered,  'mid 'sun  and  rain,  'mid  fire  and  steam,  her  own 
heraldic  honors?  Ashamed  of  these  tokens  and  titles,  and 
envious  of  the  flaunting  robes  of  imbecile  idleness  and  vanity  ? 
It  is  treason  to  Nature,  —  it  is  impiety  to  Heaven,  —  it  is 
breaking  Heaven's  great  ordinance.  Toil,  I  repeat,  —  toil, 
either  of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  hand,  is  the  only  true 
manhood,  the  only  true  nobility ! 

4.  Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  Heavens  at  leisure 
For  the  great  spectacle.     Draw,  then,  your  swords, 
And,  should  our  destiny  begrudge  our  virtue 
The  honor  of  the  dag,  let  us  take  care 
To  sell  "ourselves  at  such  a  pricts  as  may 
,  Undo  the  world  to  buy  us ! 


§57.    Exercises  in  Monotone.    (See  $32.) 

1.  And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself,  — 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit*,  shall  dissolve', 

And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant*1,  faded'  — 
Leave'  not  a  rackv  behind". 

2.  Creation  sleeps.     'T  is  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause, 
An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end. 

3.  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat. 

4.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit, — 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires', 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burned  and  purged  away\    But  that  I  am  forbid 
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To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood; 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres ; 

Thy  knotted  and  combin-ed  locks  to  part. 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  —  List*  list,  O  list !  — 

If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, 

Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

5.  Monotone  with  Transition. 

They  cannot  render  back 
The  golden  bowl  that 's  broken  at  the  fountain, 
Or  mend  the  wheel  that 's  broken  at  the  cistern, 
Or  twist  again  the  silver  cord  that 's  loosed. 
Yea !  life  for  life,  vile  bankrupts  as  they  are, 
Their  worthless  lives,  for  his  of  countless  price, 
Is  their  whole  wherewithal  to  pay  the  debt. 


§  58.    Exercises  in  Parenthesis. 

Read  the  Remarks,  \  31,  p.  20,  in  regard  to  the  parenthesis  as  af- 
fording a  good  exereise  in  changing  from  one  key  to  another. 

1.  Pride  in  some  particular  disguise  or  other  (often  a  secret 
to  the  proud  man  himself)  is  the  most  ordinary  spring  of  actf^n 
among  men. 

2.  If  there 's  a  Power  above  us 

(And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works),  He  must  delight  in  virtue  ; 

And  that  which  He  delights  in,  must  be  happy. 

8.  Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 

(Hard  food  for  Midas ! «')  I  will  none  of  thee. 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man ;  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
(Which  rather  threatfnest  than  dost  promise  aught), 
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Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  consequence ! 

4.  Hear  me,  recreant'! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me. 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(Which  we  durst  never  yet,)  and  with  strained  pride, 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward. 

5.  The  great  distinction  of  a  nation,  (the  only  one  worth 
possessing,  and  which  brings  after  it  all  other  blessings,)  is  the 
prevalence  of  pure  principle  among  the  citizens. 

6.  Man's  use  and  function  (and  let  bim  who  will  not  grant 
me  this,  follow  me  no  further),  is  to  be  the  witness  of  the  glory 
of  -God,  and  to  advance  that  glory  by  his  reasonable  obedience 
and  resultant  happiness.  Whatever  enables  us  to  fulfill  this 
function  is  (in  the  pure  and  first  sense  of  the  word)  useful 
to  us. 

7.  His  spear  (to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a 'wand) 
He  walked  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie. 

8.  I  had  letters  from  him  (here  I  felt  in  my  pockets)  that 
exactly  spoke  the  Czar's  character,  which  I  knew  perfectly 
well. 

9.  Yonng  master  was  alive  last  Whitsuntide,  said  the  coach- 
man. Whitsuntide!  alas!  cried  Trim,  (extending  his  right 
arm,  and  falling  instantly  into  the  same  attitude  in  which  he 
read  the  sermon,)  what  is  Whitsuntide,  Jonathan,  (for  that  was 
the  coachman's  name,)  or  Shrovetide,  or  any  tide  or  time  past, 
to  this  ?  Are  we  not  here  now,  (continued  the  corporal,  strik- 
ing the  end  of  his  stick  perpendicularly  upon  the  floor,  so  as 
to  give  an  idea  of  health  and  stability,)  and  are  we  not  (drop" 
ping  his  hat  upon  the  ground)  gone  in  a  moment  ? 
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§  59.    Exercises  in  Emphasis.    (See  §  33.) 

1.  T  is' hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ilL 
But  of  the  two  less  dangerous  is  the  offense 
To  tire  the  patience  than  mislead  the  sense  ; 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this  : 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss. 

2.  When  a  Persian  soldier  was  reviling  Alexander  the 
Great,  his  officer  reprimanded  him  by  saying,  Sir,  you  were 
paid  to  fight  against  Alexander,  and  not  to  rail  at  him. 

3.  A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

4.  The  question  with  me  is,  not  whether  you  have  a  right  to 
render  your  people  miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not  your  inter- 
'  est  to  make  them  happy.  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I 
may  do,  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice  tell  me  I  ought 
to  do.  Is  a  politic  act  the  worse  for  being  a  generous  one  ?  Is 
no  concession  proper,  but  that  which  is  made  from  your  want 
of  right  to  keep  what  you  grant  ?  Or  does  it  lessen  the  grace 
or  dignity  of  relaxing  in  the  exercise  of  an  odious  claim,  be- 
cause you  have  your  evidence-room  full  of  titles,  and  your 
magazines  stuffed  with  arms  to  enforce  them  ?  What  signify 
all  those  titles,  and  all  those  armsf  Of  what  avail  are  they, 
when  the  reason  of  the  thing  tells  me  that  the  assertion  of  my 
title  is  the  loss  of  my  suit,  and  that  I  could  do  nothing  but 
wound  myself  by  the  use  of  my  own  weapons  t 

5.  He  that  trusts  you, 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  . .  hares  ; 
Where  foxes  .  .  geese  !     You  are  no  surer  —  no  !  — 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favors  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye !  —  Trust  ye  ? 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind : 

And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate,  — 

Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland. 
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6.  Do  you  hear*  JEschines  ?BI  It  pertains  only  to  the  gods 
to  control  fortune  and  command  success.  To  them  the  power 
of  assuring  victory  to  armies  is  ascribed,  —  not  to  the  states- 
man, but  to  the  gods.  Wherefore,  then,  execrable  wretch, 
wherefore  upbraid  me  with  what  has  happened?  Why  de- 
nounce against  me,  what  may  the  just  gods  reserve  for  the 
heads  of  you  and  yours-! 

7.  Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wanned : 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit?     And  all  for  nothing! 
For  Hec'uba  I 

What  's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba,  • 

That  he  should  weep  for  her  ? 

8.  The  weakest  reasoners  are  always  the  most  positive  in 
debate ;  and'  the  cause  is  obvious ;  for  those  are  unavoidably 
driven  to  maintain  their  pretensions  by*  violence,  who  want 
arguments  and  reasons  to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right 

9.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  .  .  humility  ?  — 
.Revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  suffer- 
ance be,  by  . .  Christian  . .  example  ?  —  Why,  revenge !    • 

10.  And  me,  too  —  me,  but  the  other  day,  they  would  have 
borne  in  triumph ;  —  and  now  they  cry  in  the  streets,  The 

GREAT  TREASON  OP  THE  COUNT  OP  MlRABEAU  !w   I  needed 

not  this  lesson  to  teach  me,  how  short  the  distance  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  TarpeiamP  Rock!  But  the  man  who  battles  for 
reason,  for  country,  does  not  so  easily  admit  that  he  is  van- 
quished. He  who  has  the  consciousness  that  he  deserves  well 
of  that  country,  and,  above  all,  that  he  is  still  able  to  serve 
her ;  who  disdains  a  vain  celebrity,  and  prizes  veritable  glory 
above  the  successes  of  the  day;  who  would  speak  the  truth, 
and  labor  for  the  public  weal,  independently  of  the  fluctuations 
of  popular  opinion,  —  such  a  man  carries  in  his  own  breast  the 
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recompense  of  bis  services,  the  solace  of  his  pains,  the  reward 
of  his  dangers.  The  harvest  he  looks  for  —  the  destiny,  the 
only  destiny,  to  which  he  aspires  —  is  that  of  his  good  name ; 
and  for  that  he  is  content  to  trust  to  time,  —  to  time,  that  incor- 
ruptible judge,  who  dispenses  justice  to  all ! 

11.  Gentlemen,  you  all  remember  the-  instance  of  that 
Boman,  who,  to  save  his  country  from  a  dangerous  conspiracy, 
had  been  constrained  to  overstep  the  powers  conferred  on  him 
by  the  laws.  A  captious  Trib'une  exacted  of  him  the  oath 
that  he  had  respected  those  laws ;  hoping,  by  this  insidious  de- 
mand, to  drive  the  Consul  to  the  alternative  of  perjury  or  of 
an  embarrassing  avowal.  "  Swear,"  said  the  Tribune,  "  swear 
that  you  have  observed  the  laws?  "I  swear,"  replied  the 
great  man,  — "I  swear  that  I  have  saved  the  Republic?  Gen- 
tlemen, /swear  that  you  have  saved  France! 

12.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul !  — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars ! 
It  is  the  cause.  —  Yet  I  '11  not  shed  her  Mood  ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  al  abaster. 

Yet  she  must  die,  else  she  '11  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  .and  then  —     Put  out  the  light  t 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former,  light  restore, 
Should  I  repent  me ;  but  once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Pro-me'the-an  heat, 
That  can  thy  light  relume. 

13.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand : 

Art  thou  a  man  f  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art ; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish  ;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast. 
Thou  hast  amazed  me :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempered. 

14.  Macbeth.  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly.     If  the  assassination 
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Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here  upon  this  batik  and  shoal  of  time,  — 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come.  —  But,  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor.    This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice  ■ 
To  our  own  lips.     He 's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject,  — 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  .then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off: 
And  Pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall. blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye,] 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. 


§  60.    Exercises  in  Low  Pitch.    (See  §  41.) 

1.  Tread  softly !  bow  the  head  ; 

In  reverent  silence  bow ; 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll, 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

2.  Chillon ! n  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar,  — for  'twas  trod 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace, 

Worn  as  if  thy  cold  pavements  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonnivard !  —  May  none  those  marks  efface ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 
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3.  Oh !  now  forever 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !   O,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! 
And,  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors  counterfeit. 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation  's^one ! 

4.  King  John.  I  had  a  thing  to  say,  —  but  let  it  go ; 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gauds 
To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  One  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night : 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ;  — 
—  Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  . .  .  without  eyes, 
Hear  me  . . .  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone,  — 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words,  — 
Then,  in  despite  of  broad-eyed,  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 
But,  ah !  I  will  not,  —  yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  tr5th,  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  well  I 

V  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears. 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell D  of  hair 
Would  —  at  a  dismal  treatise  —  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in 't :  I  have  supped  fall  with  horrors. 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me. 

6.  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream : 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguished ;  and  the  stars 
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Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless  and  pathless ;  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air. 

7.  Ah !  Gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake !  Such  a 
secret  can  be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  has 
neither  nook  nor  corner  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and 
say  it  is.  safe. 

8.   Description  of  Satan, 

He  above  the  rest, 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower.     His  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun  new-risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  frbm  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

Low  Pitch,  with  Transitions. 

9.  In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heavenly-pensive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  Melancholy  reigns,  — 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  ? 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  ? 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  ? 
Yet,  yet  I  love !  —  From  Ab'e-lard  it  came, 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 
—  Dear,  fatal  name !  rest  ever  unrevealed, 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
Where,  mixed  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies  : 
O,  write  it  not,  my  hand  —  the  name  appears 
Already  written  —  wash  it  out,  my  tears ! 

10.  There  lies  a  sleeping  city.     God  of  dreams  1 
What  an  unreal  and  fantastic  world 
Is  going  on  below ! 
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Within  the  sweep  of  yon  encircling  wall, 
How  many  a  large  creation  of  the  night, 
Wide  wilderness  and  mountain,  rock  and  sea, 
Peopled  with  busy  transitory  groups, 
Finds  room  to  rise,  and  never  feels  the  crowd ! 
—  If  when  the  shows  had  left  the  dreamers'  eyes 
They  should  float  upward  visibly  to  mine, 
How  thick  with  apparitions  were  that  void  I 

11.  May  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  the  offense? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offense's  gilded  hand  may  . . .  shove  by  . . .  Justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law.     But ...  V  is  not  so  above  ! 
There  . . .  is  no  shuffling;  there  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compelled, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence. 

12.  Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth  1 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk ;  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it 

13.  Ye  eldest  gods  I 

Who  in  no  statues  of  exactest  form 
Are  palpable ;  who  shun  the  azure  heights 
Of  beautiful  Olympus,  and  the  sound 
Of  ever-young  Apollo's  minstrelsy ; 
Yet,  mindful  of  the  empire  which  ye  held 
Over  dim  Chaos,  keep  revengeful  watch 
On  falling  nations,  and  on  kingly  lines 
About  to  sink  forever ;  ye,  who  shed 
Into  the  passions  of  earth's  giant  brood, 
And  their  fierce  usages,  the  sense  of  justice ; 
Who  clothe  the  faded  battlements  of  tyranny 
With  blackness,  as  a  funeral  pall,  and  breathe, 
N    Through  the  proud  halls  of  time-emboldened  guilt, 
Portents  of  ruin,  —  hear  me  !  —  In  your  presence, 
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(For  now  I  feel  you  nigh,)  I  dedicate 
This  arm  to  the  destruction  of  the  King 
And  of  his  race !     O,  keep  me  pitiless ; 
Expel  all  human  weakness  from  my  frame, 
That  this  keen  weapon  shake  not,  when  his  heart 
Should  feel  its  point ;  and  if  he  has  a  child 
Whose  blood  is  needful  to  the  sacrifice 
My  country  asks,  harden  my  soul  to  shed  it ! 


§  61.    Exercises  in  Middle  Pitch.    (See  §  42.) 

A  pare  and  unaspirated  quality  of  voice  is  generally  appropriate  in 
these  exercises  in  middle  pitch;  but  Macbeth's  speech  (7)  is  an  exception. 

1.  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  !  4 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica !  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold : 

There 's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  -angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims ; " 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

2.  Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 
Are  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls,  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all,  —  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
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3.  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion 
of  envy  dies  in  me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful, 
every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief 
of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ; 
when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the 
vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow. 
When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  —  when  I 
consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that 
divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  —  I  reflect 
with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  fac- 
tions, and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several  dates 
of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday  and  some  six  hundred 
years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together. 

4.  What' !  will  a  man  play  tricks,  will  he  indulge 
A  silly,  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form, 

And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien, 
And  pretty  face,  in  presence  of  his  God' t 
Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me^with  tropes 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand, 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes, 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life't 

5.  How  beautiful  is  night ! 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stauv 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven ; 
In  full-orbed  glory 'yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths. 
'  Beneath  her  steady  ray 
The  desert-circle  spreads 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky. 
How  beautiful  is  night ! 

6.  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
'  So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die ! 
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The  child  is  father  of  the  man, 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

7.      Macbeth.    What  man  dare,  I  dare : 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger,  — 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.    Or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword : 
If  trembling  I  inhibit  then,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 


§  62.  Exercises  in  High  Pitch.    (See  §  43.) 

1.  Fight,  gentlemen  of  England !  fight,  bold  yeomen ! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  .  .  .  your  arrows  to  the  head  : 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves ! 

—  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom : 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes ; 

Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  1 
Upon  them !  Victory  . . .  sits  on  our  helms ! w 

2.  A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

—  Slave !   I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

I  think  there  be  six  .  .  .  Richmonds  in  the  field ! 

Five  have  I  slain  to-day  instead  of  him. 

A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

3.  Coriolanus.     Hear'st  thou,  Mars  ? 

Aufdius.     Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears ! 

Cor.    Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  . . .  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy!  O,  slave ! 
(Pardon  me,  lords,  't  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forced  to  scold.    Your  judgments,  my  grave  lords, 
Must  give  this  . . .  cur  the  lie !) 
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Cut  me  to  pieces,  Voices  ;  men  and  lads, 

Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.  —  "  Boy  ?  "   False  hound  I 

If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  *t  is  there, 

That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 

Fluttered  your  Voices  in  Co-ri'o-li : 

Alone  . ..  I  didit.—  "Boy!" 

4.  Not  speak  of  Mortimer !  — 

Zounds,  I  will  speak  of  him ;  and  let  my  soul 

Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him.  — 

Yea,  on  his  part,  I  '11  empty  all  these  veins, 

And  shed  my  dear  blood,  drop  by  drop,  in  the  dust. 

But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 

As  high  in  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king;  • 

As  this  ingrate  and  cankered  Bolingbroke. 

Those  prisoners  I  shall  keep.  —  /will  ;  that's  flat. 

He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 

Forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ;  — 

But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 

And  in  his  ear  I  '11  holla  —  Mortimer  ! 

Nay,  1 11  hare  a  starling,  shall  be  taught  to  speak 

Nothing  but  —  Mortimer,  . .  .  and  give  it  him, 

To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

5.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your  sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon :  —  Do  not  bid  me  speak ; 

See  and  then  speak  yourselves.  —  Awake !  awake !  — 
Ring  the  alarum-bell :  —  Murder !  and  treason ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain !  Malcolm !  awake ! 
Shake  off  this  drowsy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself/  —  up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image ! Malcolm !  Banquo ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sp rights, 
To  countenance  this  horror ! 

6.  Now  what  wait  we  ?  — 

For  Alfred's  word  to  move  upon  the  foe  ? 
Upon  him  then  !     Now  think  ye  on  the  things 
You  most  do  love  !     Husbands  and  fathers,  on 
Their  wives  and  children ;  lovers,  on  their  beloved ; 
And  all,  upon  their  country  !    When  you  use 
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Tour  weapons,  think  on  the  beseeching  eyes, 

To  whet  them,  could  have  lent  you  tears  for  water! 

O,  now  be  men,  or  never  !   From  your  hearths 

Thrust  the  unbidden  feet,  that  from  their  nooks 

Drove  forth  your  aged  sires,  —  your  wives  and  babes ! 

The  land  that  bore  you, —  O, 

Do  honor  to  her !     Let  her  glory  in 

Your  breeding !     Rescue  her !     Revenge  her,  —  or 

Ne'er  call  her  mother  more  \ 

7.  Rouse  ye,  Romans !     Rouse  ye, . . .  slaves  I 

Have  ye  brave  sons  ?  —  Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 
To  see  them  die !     Have  ye  fair  daughters  ?  —  Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained, 
Dishonored ;  and,  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice, 

Be  answered  by  the  lash ! Yet  this  is  Rome, 

That  sate  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 

Of  beauty  ruled  the  world !     Yet,  we  are  Romans  ! 

Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 

Was  greater  than  a  king  !    And  once  again  — 

(Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  tread 

Of  either  Brutus !)  —  once  again  I  swear, 

The  Eternal  City  shall  be  free !  • 

-8.  I  have  been,  I  am,  I  shall  be,  even  to  the  tomb,  the  man 
of  the  public  liberty,  the  man  of  the  constitution.  If  to  be 
sueh  be  to  become  the  man  of  the  people  rather  than  of  the 
nobles,  then  woe  to  the  privileged  orders!  For  privileges 
•hall  have  an  end,  but ...  the  people  ...  are  eternal ! 

9.  Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires ! 
Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires ! 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ! 
God,  and  your  native  land ! 

10.  Now,  by  yonr  children's  cradles,  —  now,  by  your  fathers'  graves, 
Be  men  to-day,  Qulr-i'tes,  or  be  forever  slaves ! 
For  this  did  Servius  give  us  laws  ?    For  this  did  Lucrece  bleed  ? 
For  this  was  the  great  vengeance  wrought  on  Tarquin's  evil  seed  ? 
For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire  ? 
For  this  did  Scav'o-la's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  fire  ? 
Shall  the  vile  earth-fox  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  den  ? 
Shall  we,  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten  f 
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11.  Courage,  Romans!  The  gods  are  for  us!  those  gods 
whose  temples  and  altars  the  impious  Tarquin  has  profaned. 
By  the  blood  of  the  wronged  Lucretia,  I  swear,  (hear  me,  ye 
Powers  Supreme !)  by  this  blood,  which  was  once  so  pure,  and 
which  nothing  but  royal  villainy  could  have  polluted,  —  I  swear 
that  I  will  pursue,  to  the  death,  these  Tarquins,  with  fire  and 
sword ;  nor  will  I  ever  suffer  any  one  of  that  family,  or  of  any 
other  family  whatsoever,  to  be  king  in  Rome !  —  On,  to  the 
Forum !  Bear  the  body  hence,  high  in  the  public  view,  through 
all  the  streets !  On,  Romans,  on !  The  fool  shall  set  you 
free! 

12.  I'll  keep  them  all; 
.     He  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them ; 

No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not' 
I  '11  keep  them  ...  by  this  hand ! 


§  63.   Exerdises  in  Force.    (See  §  36.) 

The  following  Exercises  require  the  loudest  vocal  Force  and  highest 
Pitch. 

1.  Rescue,  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue !  rescue ! 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man,  — 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger ; 

His  horse  is*  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights, 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death ; 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

2.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace,  — 

(Will  they  not  hear  ?)  —  What,  ho !  you  men,  you  beasts, 
(That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains,  issuing  from  your  veins,)        f 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mistempered  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. 

3.  Rise,  fathers,  rise !  't  is  Rome  demands  your  help ; 
Rise  and  revenge  her  slaughtered  citizens ; 
Rouse  up,  for  Shame !  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
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Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud,  To  battle  ! 
Great  Pompey's  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow, 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unavenged  amongst  us. 

The  following  speech  of  Virginius  offers  a  beautiful  instance  of  Transition 
from  loud  Force  to  gentle,  and  from  high  tones  to  the  purest  and  most  pa- 
tnetic  low  tones.  Virginius,  it  will  be  remembered,  having  slain  his  daughter 
to  save  her  from  the  pollution  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  has  claimed  her  as  a 
slave,  is  touched  with  insanity. 

4.      Lucius.    Justice  will  be  defeated. 
Virginius.    Who  says  that  ? 
He  lies  in  the  face  of  the  gods.     She  is  immutable, 
Immaculate,  and  immortal !  —  and  though  all 
The  guilty  globe  should  blaze,  she  would  spring  up 
Through  the  fire,  and  soar  above  the  crackling  pile, 
With  not  a  downy  feather  ruffled  by 

Its  fierceness. But  where  's  Virginia  ? 

Will  she  not  come  ?     I  '11  call  her.     She  '11  not  dare 

Dare  ?     Did  I  say  dare  f     Poor  child !     O,  when 

Did  my  Virginia  dare?  (Galls.)  Virginia! 

Is  it  a  voice,  or  nothing,  answers  me  ? 

/  hear  a  sound  so  fine  .  .  .  there  's  nothing  lives 

'Twixt  it  and  silence:  such  a  slender  one 

I  Ve  heard  when  I  have  talked  with  her  in  fancy ! 

A  phantom  sound ! 

The  following  passages  require  moderate  Force,  and  at  the  Dash  there 
should  be  a  Transition  from  middle  Pitch  to  low,  with  aspirated  quality. 

1.  So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array, 
The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 
Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast ! 

Hush !  hush !  thou  vain  dreamer !  this  hour  is  her  last ! 

2.  A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 

But  hush !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

3.  Make  fast  the  doors ;  heap  wood  upon  the  fire ; 
Draw  in  your  stools,  and  pass  the  goblet  round, 
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And  be  the  prattling  voice  of  children  heard. 

Now  let  us  make  good  cheer ! But  what  is  this  ? 

Do  I  not  see,  or  do  I  dream  I  see 

A  form  that  midmost  in  the  circle  sits, 

Half  visible,  his  face  deformed  with  scars, 

And  foul  with  . .  .  blood  —  O  yes !  —  I  know  it — there 

Sits  Danger,  with  his  feet  upon  the  hearth ! 


The  following  should  be  read  with  gentle  Force  and  in  the  purest  low 
tones. 

1.   From  the  Mat  Queen.  —  Tennyson, 

There 's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills :  the  frost  is  on  the  pane ; 
I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again : 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt,  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high; 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so,  before  the  day  I  die. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you  '11  forgive  me  now ; 
You  '11  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  upon  my  cheek  and  brow ; 
Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be  wild, 
You  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  you  have  another  child. 

If  I  can,  I  '11  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my  resting-place ; 
Though  you  '11  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look  upon  your  face, 
Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  hearken  what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  you  when  you  think  I  'm  far  away. 


2.  The  Bridge  op  Sighs.  —  Hood. 


One  more  unfortunate, 

Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate, 

Gone  to  her  death ! 
Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair  ! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements ; 


While  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing ; 

Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing. 

Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 

Gently  and  humanly; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
All  that  remains  of  her 

Now  is  pure  womanly. 
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Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 

Rash  and  undutiful j 
Past  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  left  on  her 

Only  the  beautiful. 
Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers 

One  of  Eve's  family  — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 

Oozing  so  clammily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses 

Escaped  from  the  comb,  — 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses ; 
White  wonderment  guesses 

Where  was  her  home  ? 

Who  was  her  father  ? 

Who  was  her  mother  1 
Had  she  a  sister  ? 

Had  she  a  brother  ? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 

Yet,  than  all  other  ? 

Alas  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun ! 
O,  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 

Home  she  had  none. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river, 

With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood,  with  amazement, 

Houseless  by  night 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver; 

But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black  flowing  river : 


Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery, 

Swift  to  be  hurled, 
Anywhere,  anywhere 

Out  of  the  world  ! 

In  she  plunged  boldly,  — 
No  matter  how  coldly 

The  rough  river  ran,  — 
Over  the  brink  of  it ! 
Picture  it,  —  think  of  it ! 

Dissolute  man ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it, 

Then,  if  you  can. 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair ! 

Ere  her  limbs,  frigidly, 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 

Decently,  kindly, 
Smooth  and  compose  them ; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 

Staring  so  blindly ! 
Dreadfully  staring 

Through  muddy  impurity, 
As  if  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 

Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurred  by  contumely ,M 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 

Into  her  rest ! 
Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast ! 
Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behavior, 
And  leaving,  with  meekness, 

Her  sins  to  her  Saviour  1 
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§  64.  Exercises  in  Quality  of  Voice.  (See  §  89.) 

The  Quality  appropriate  in  the  first  five  Exercises  which  follow  is  for  the 
most  part  aspirate  and  guttural,  with  loud  Force  and  middle  Pitch  ;  but  the 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  when  a  passage  is  characterized  as  adapted  to 
any  particular  Quality,  Pitch,  or  Force,  the  characterization  applies  to  every 
word  and  syllable.  Much  must  be  left  to  individual  taste  and  feeling.  As 
in  describing  a  complicate  painting  all  that  we  can  well  do  is  to  designate 
the  predominant  tint,  so  in  these  Exercises  any  attempt  to  do  more  than  to 
note  the  prevailing  tone '  would  convey  but  a  confused  impression.  The 
reader  must  learn  first  to. understand  and  feel,  and  then  nature  will  tup- 
ply  the  right  intonations. 


1.   Constance  upbraids  Austria.  —  Shakespeare* 

Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward, 

Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 

Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 

Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 

But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 

To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  perjured,  too, 

And  smoothest  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art  thou, 

A  ramping  fool ;  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear 

Upon  my  party !  thou  cold-blooded  slave, 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 

Been  sworn  my  soldier?  bidding  me  depend 

Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength? 

And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame, 

And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

2.  Satan's  Encounter  with  Death. — Milton. 

"  Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape ! 
That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates?     Through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  asked  of  thee : 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly ;  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hellborn !  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heaven ! " 
To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath,  replied :  — 
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"  Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he, 

Who  first  broke  peace  in  heaven,  and  faith,  till  then 

Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  sons, 

Conjured'  against  the  Highest ;  for  which  both  thou 

And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemned 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ? 

And  reckon'st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  heaven, 

Hell-doomed !  and  breathest  defiance  here  and  scorn. 

Where  I  reign  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 

Thy  king  and  lord  ?    Back  to  thy  punishment, 

False  fugitive !  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings ; 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 

Thy  lingering,  or,  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart, 

Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before." 

3.  Othello  vows  Revenge  on  Cassio. —  Shakespeare. 

O  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives  1 

One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge.  — 

Now  do  I  see  9t  is  true.  —  Look  here,  Iago, 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven !  —  't  is  gone ! 

Arise,  black  Vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell ; 

Yield  up,  O  Love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne, 

To  tyrannous  Hate !     Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught, 

For  't  is  of  aspic's  tongues. 

O  blood,  Iago,  blood !  — 

Like  to  the  Pontic  sea 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont,  — 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts;  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. 

4.   Reply  to  Corry. —  Henry  Grattan. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called  me  "an  unim~ 
peached  traitor."     I  ask,  why  not  traitor  unqualified  by  any 
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epithet?  I  will  tell  him :  it  was  because  he  . . .  dare  not  It 
was  the  act  of  a  . . .  coward  who  raises  his  arm  to  strike,  but 
has  not  courage  to  give  the  blow.  I  will  not  call  him  ...  vil- 
lain ;  because  it  would  be  unparliamentary,  and  he  is  a  privy 
councilor.  I  will  not  call  him  .  . .  fool ;  because  he  happens 
to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  I  say  he  is  one  who 
has  abused  the  privilege  of  Parliament11  and  the  freedom  of 
debate,  to  the  uttering  language,  which,  if  spoken  out  of  the 
House,  I  should  answer  .  . .  only  with  a  blow  !  I  care  not  how 
high  his  situation,  how  low  his  character,  how  contemptible  his 
speech ;  whether  a  privy  councilor  or  a  parasite, ...  my  an- 
swer would  be  ...  a  blow  ! 

5.   Stillness  and  Awe.  —  Young. 

Creation  sleeps :  't  is  as  the  general  pulse 

Of  life  stood  still ;  and  Nature  made  a  pause,  * — 

An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end. 

6.  The  Union.  —  Daniel  Webster. 

Middle  Pitch.  —  Quality  Orotund.  —  Force  gentle  and  afterwards  load.  — 
Intonations  profoundly  emotional,  but  changing  with  the  sentiment 

While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying 
prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Be- 
yond that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that,  in 
my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise !  God  grant  that 
on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind !  When 
my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in 
heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishon- 
ored fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union ;  on  States  severed, 
discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or 
drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last  feeble 
and  lingering  glance,  rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the 
Republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still 
full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their 
original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star 
obscured,  —  bearing,  for  its  motto,  no  such  miserable  interroga- 
tory as,  What  is  all  this  worth?  nor  those  other  words  of 
delusion  and  folly,  Liberty  first  and  Union  afterwards; — but 
3* 
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everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blaz- 
ing on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart,  —  Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable  ! 


7.  The  Raven.  —  Poe. 

Quality  aspirated.  —  Pitch  middle,  inclining  to  low.  —  Force  moderate. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered  weak  and  weary, 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  .  .  .  volume  of  forgotten  lore, 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber  door ; 
"  'T  is  some  visitor,"  I  muttered,  "  tapping  at  my  chamber  door ; 
Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

Ah !  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor; 
Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow:  vainly  I  had  tried  to  borrow^ 
From  my  books,  surcease  of  sorrow,  sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore, 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore, 
Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  .  .  .  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me,  filled  me  with  fantastic  .  .  .  terrors,  never  felt  before; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating, 
"  'T  is  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door, 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door; 
This  it  is  and  nothing  more." 


8.  Bertuccio's  Address.  —  Byron. 

Bold  Orotund  Quality.  —  Middle  Pitch.  —  Time  moderate.  —  Movement 
stately  and  grand. 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone : 
Such  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men, 
But  are  unworthy  a  tyrannicide. 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one  ; 
We  mast  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose ; 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country,  — 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful, 
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So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  Heaven, 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

u  But  if  we  fail  —  ?  *    They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls,  — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom. 


9.  Henry  V.  to  his  Troops.  —  Shakespeare. 

Orotund  Quality.  —  Middle  Pitch.  —  Closing  with  High  Pitch  and  Loud 
Force. 

Once  more  unto  the  breach',  dear  friends,  once  more"; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead"  I 

In  peace  there 's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 

As  modest  stillness  and  humility" : 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  ; 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard  favored  rage"; 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head', 

Like  the  brass  cannon" ;  — 

Now  set  the  teeth',  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 

To  his  full  height" !     On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 

Whose  blood  is  fetched  from  fathers  of  war  proof! 

Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Have  in  these  parts,  from  morn  till  even  fought, 

And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument" ;  — 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 

Straining  upon  the  start ;  —  the  game 's  afoot" ; 

Follow  your  spirit" :  and,  upon  this  charge, 

Cry,  —  God  for  Harry' !    England',  and  St.  George' ! 
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10.    Bugle  Song. —  Tennyson. 

Pure,  clear  Quality.  —  Middle  Pitch.  —  Moderate  Force,  with  imitative 
modulation. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow !  set  the  wild  echoes  flying ; 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  —  dying,  dying,  dying ! 

O  hark,  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 
O  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar  w 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing !  i 

Blow !  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  —  dying,  dying,  dying ! 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky ; 

They  faint  on  hill,  or  field,  or  river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow !  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer, — dying,  dying,  dying! 

11.    Greece.  —  Byron. 

Bold,  pure  Orotund  Quality.  —  Middle  Pitch.  —  Impassioned  Tone. 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave !  — 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave,  — 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  eraven,  crouching  slave ! 
Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 
0,  servile  offspring  of  the  free !  — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ?  — 
The  gulf,  the  Tock  of  Salamis ! 
These  scenes  —  their  story  not  unknown  — 
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Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires, 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  ad<? to  theirs  a  name  of  fear, 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame ; 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

12.  America.  —  Byron. 

Yet,  Freedom !  yet,  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 

Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying, 

The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ! 

Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind 
Chopped  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth  % 

But  the  sap  lasts,  —  and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North ; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth ! 

13.   From  the  Ode  to  Immortality.  —  Wordsworth. 

High  and  exultant  Orotund,  quick  Time,  with  Transition  to  moderate 
Time  and  Force. 

Then  sing,  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song ! 

And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound ! 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May ! 
—  What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  forever  taken  from  my  sight, 

,  Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 
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We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind ; 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  haying  been  must  ever  be ; 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spriig 
Out  of  human  suffering ; 
In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death ; 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

Orotund,  rising  at  the  close  to  the  high  pitch  of  exultant  joy. 

I  hear  the  echoes  through  the  mountains  throng, 
The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay ; 
Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  beast  keep  holiday  ;  — 
Thou  child  of  joy, 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shout,  thou  happy  shepherd-boy! 

14.   Portia's  Appeal  to  Shylock. —  Shakespeare. 

Purest  Quality  of  subdued  Orotund.  —  Middle  Pitch.  —  Intonations  soft, 
tender,  emotional,  reverential.  This  passage  is  regarded  by  actors  and  elocu- 
tionists as  one  of  the  best  in  the  language  for  testing  the  taste,  feeling,  and 
elocutionary  skill  of  a  reader. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed;  — 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes ; 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power,  — 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings :  — 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 

It  is  an  attribute  of  GOD  himself: 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 
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15.  Welcome  to  Alexandra.  —  Tennyton. 

Lively  and  Joyous.  —  Pare  Orotund  Quality.  —  Middle  and  High  Pitch. 

Welcome  her,  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 
Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street ! 
Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet, 
Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet ! 
Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers  ! 
Make  music,  O  bird,  in  the  new-budded  bowers ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  ours  1 
Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet,  blare ! 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers ! 
Flames,  on  the  windy  headland  flare ! 
Utter  your  Jubilee,  steeple  and  spire ! 
Clash,  ye  bells  in  the  merry  March  air ! 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  I 
Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire. 

16.    The  First  Warm  Dat  op  Spring.  —  Horace  Smith. 

Cry  Holiday !  Holiday !  let  us  be  gay, 

And  share  in  the  rapture  of  heaven  and  earth ; 

For  see !  what  a  sunshiny  joy  they  display, 

To  welcome  the  Spring  on  the  day  of  her  birth ; 

While  the  elements,  gladly  outpouring  their  voice, 

Nature's  paean  proclaim,  and  in  chorus  rejoice  1 

Loud  carols  each  rill  as  it  leaps  in  its  bed ; 

The  wind  brings  us  music  and  balm  from  the  south, 
And  Earth  in  delight  calls  on  Echo  to  spread 

The  tidings  of  joy  with  her  many-tongued  mouth ; 
O'er  sea  and  o'er  shore,  over  mountain  and  plain, 
Far,  far  does  she  trumpet  the  jubilee  strain. 

17.   Sound  suited  to  Sense.  —  Pope. 

Imitative  Modulation.  —  A  varied  Quality,  in  6th  line  guttural.  —  Moderate 
Time,  changing  to  quick. 

'T  is  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offense ; 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense : 
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Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows  ; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main* 

18.    Life  beyond  the  Tomb.  —  Beottie. 

Moderate  Time.  —  Orotund  Quality.  —  Middle  Pitch. 

Shall  I  be  left,  forgotten  in  the  dust, 

When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  ? 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  Man  alone  unjust, 

Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  live  ? 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 

With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  ? 
No !  Heaven's  immortal  Spring  shall  yet  arrive, 

And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again, 

Bright  through  the  eternal  year  of  Love's  triumphant  reign. 

19.    Apostrophe  to  Time.  —  Byron. 

0  Time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adorner  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled,  — 
Time !  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love,  —  sole  philosopher 
(For  all  beside  are  Sophists),  from  thy  thrift, 
Which  never  loses,  though  it  doth  defer,  — 
Time,  the -avenger !  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a  gift 

20.    Afloat.  —  Byron. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome  to  their  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead ! 
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Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail 

21.   Ossian's  Apostrophe  to  the  Sun. —  Macpher&on. 
Slow  or  Moderate  Time.  —  Pare  Orotund  Quality.  —  Middle  Pitch. 

0  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers ! 
whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun !  thy  everlasting  light  ?  Thou 
comest  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty :  the  stars  hide  themselves  in 
the  sky;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave. 
But  thou  thyself  movest  alone :  who  can  be  a  companion  of 
thy  course  ?  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the  mountains 
themselves  decay  with  years;  the  ocean  shrinks  and  grows 
again ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in  the  heavens :  but  thou  art 
forever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  course. 
When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests,  when  thunders  roll  and 
lightnings  fly,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the  clouds,  and 
laughest  at  the  storm.  —  But  to  Ossian  thou  lookest  in  vain ; 
for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair 
floats  on  the  eastern  clouds,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of 
the  west.  But  thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  —  for  a  season :  thy 
years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  wilt  sleep  in  thy  clouds,  care- 
less of  the  voice  of  the  morning. 

22.    Against  Warren  Hastings.  —  Burke. 

Time  moderate.  —  Movement  stately.  —  Quality  orotund.  —  Pitch  middle. 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal  ?  My  Lords,  no  example  of  antiq- 
uity, nothing  in  the  modern  world,  nothing  in  the  range  of 
human  imagination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this. 
We  commit  safely  the  interests  of  India  and  humanity  into 
your  hands.  Therefore  it  is  with  confidence  that,  ordered  by 
the  Commons, 

1  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 

a 
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in  Parliament  assembled,  whose  Parliamentary  trust  he  has 
betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose 
laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  he  has  subverted ;  whose  properties 
he  has  destroyed ;  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  des- 
olate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  those  eternal 
laws  of  justice  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which  he 
has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in 
every  age,  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of  life. 


§  65.   Exercises  in  Time.    (See  §  37.) 

1.  The  Encounter.  —  Scott. 
Quick  Time.  —  Expressive  Movement  —  Middle  Pitch.  —  Orotund  Quality. 

Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 
The  archery  appear : 

For  life !  for  life !  their  flight  they  ply,  — 

And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry, 

And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 

And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 

*    Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive  in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place,  — 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? 
—  u  Down !  down ! "  cried  Mar,  "  your  lances  down ! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe ! " 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frownt 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  leveled  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. 
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—  We  '11  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 
As  their  tinchel11  cows  the  game ! 

They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer,  — 
We  '11  drive  them  back  as  tame." 


2.  The  Bells.  —  Pot. 

Time  quick  and  moderate.  —  Middle  Pitch.  —  Pure,  ringing,  metallio 
Quality. 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells,  — 
Silver  bells! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells  I 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

3.  The  Launching  of  the  Ship.  —  Longfellow. 

Time  moderate,  changing  to  quick  at  the  tenth  line.  —  Quality  orotund.  — 
Pitch  middle. 

Then  the  Master, 

With  a  gesture  of  command, 

Waved  his  hand ; 

And  at  the  word, 

Loud  and  sudden  there  waa  heard, 

All  around  them  and  below, 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow. 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

And  see !  she  stirs ! 

She  starts!  she  moves!  she  seems  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel, 
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And  spurning  with  her  foot  the  ground, 
With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound, 
She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms  ! 

4.    From  Alexander's  Feast.  —  Dryden. 
Slow  Time.  —  Orotund  Quality.  —  Middle  Pitch,  changing  to  low. 

He  chose  a  mournful  muse, 

Soft  pity  to  infuse ; 
He  sung  Da-ri'us  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate, 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
And  weltering  in  his  blood ! 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need, 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 

Oa  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 

With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes ! 
With  downcast  eyes  the  joyless  victor  sate, 
Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  fate  below, 

And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow !  — 

Quick  Time.  —  Aspirate  and  Orotund  Quality.  —  Transitional  Modulation. 

Revenge,  revenge !   Ti-mo/the-us  cries, 

See  the  furies  arise ! 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes ! 

Behold  a  grisly  band, 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
These  are  the  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle  were  slain, 

And  unburied  remain, 

Inglorious  on  the  plain ! 

Give  the  vengeance  due, 

To  the  valiant  crew : 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 

How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes 

And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods ! 
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The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy, 

And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy : 

Tha'is  led  the  way, 

To  light  them  to  their  prey, 
And  like  another  Helen  fired  another  Troy ! 

6.  Faulconbridge  to  King  John.  —  Shakespeare. 

Moderate  Time,  changing  to  quick.  —  Orotund  Quality.  —  Middle  and  High 
Pitch. 

But  wherefore  do  you  droop?  why  look  you  sad? 

Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 

Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust, 

Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 

Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 

Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 

Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 

That  borrow  their  behaviors  from  the  great, 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Away ;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field: 

Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 

What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there?  and  make  him  tremble  there? 

O,  let  it  not  be  said !  —  Forage,  and  run 

To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors ; 

And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 


§  66.    Exercises  in  Pause.    (See  §  38.) 

It  is  not  pretended  that  every  good  reader,  or  even  the  same  reader  at  dif- 
ferent times,  will  use  the  same  pauses;  and  those  marked  in  these  and  other 
Exercises  are  not  given  to  prescribe  rules,  but  to  form  the  pupil's  ear  and  to 
show  him  the  significance  of  the  pause  in  giving  point  and  effect  to  certain 
emotions.  The  dotted  lines  generally  indicate  a  break  in  an  otherwise  con- 
tinuative  tone.  The  long  dash  indicates  that  division  of  the  sentence  at 
which  the  principal  suspensive  pause  must  be  suggested  to  the  hearer. 

1.  To  employ  the  best  years  ...  of  this  fleeting  existence 
...  in  the  pursuits  of  folly  . . .  and  the  indulgences  of  sense 
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degrades  a  man  . . .  from  his  rank  in  the  creation  .  .  . 

even  below  the  brutes  • . .  placed  under  his  command. 

2.  The  young,  ...  the  healthy,  . . .  and  the  prosperous 

should  not  presume  on  their  advantages. 

3.  Humanity, . . .  justice, . . .  generosity, . ! .  and  public  spirit 

are  the  qualities  .  . .  that  chiefly  recommend  .  .  .  man  to 

man. 

4.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good,  because  that ...  is 
to  excel  many  others  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  grow  better,  because  that 
...  is  to  excel  ourselves  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  mortify  and  subdue 
our  lusts,  because  that .  . .  is  victory  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  command, 
our  appetites  and  passions,  because  that  is  empire. 

5.  We  make  provision  for  this  -  life  ...  as  though  it  were 

never  to  have  an  end, and  for  the  other  -  life  ...  at 

though  it  were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

6.  Of  all  the  discoveries  of  modern  ages  the  art  of 

printing  .  .  .  has  certainly  done  most ...  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind. 

7.  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination can  converse  with  a 

picture  .  . .  and  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  statue. 

8.  This  is  some  fellow 

Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness  ;  and  constrains  the  garb, 
Quite  from  his  nature.  —  He  cannot  flatter  ...  he  ! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain,  —  he  must  speak  truth. 
And  they  will  take  'A .  . .  so ;  — if  not . .  .  he 's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  . .  .  plainness 
Harbor  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  H  ends, 
Than  twenty  silly,  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

9.   Grattan's  Denunciation  op  Mr.  Flood. 

Sir,  you  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  that  your  talents 
have  been  as  great  as  your  life  has  been  reprehensible.  You 
began  your  parliamentary*1  career  with  an  acrimony  and  per- 
sonality which  could  have  been  justified  only  by  a  supposition 
of  virtue.     After  a  rank  and  clamorous  opposition,  you  became 
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...  on  a  sudden  . . .  silent;  you  were  silent  for  seven  years ; 
you  were  silent  on  the  greatest  questions, . . .  and  you  were 
silent  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  money !  You  supported  the  unparalleled 
profusion  and  jobbing  of  Lord  Harcourt's  scandalous  ministry. 
.  You,  sir,  who  manufacture  . . .  stage  thunder  against  Mr.  Eden 
for  his  anti- American  principles,  —  you,  sir,  whom  it  pleases  to 
chant  a  hymn  to  the  immortal  Hampden ;  —  you,  sir,  approved 
of  the  tyranny  exercised  against  America,  —  and  you,  sir, 
voted  four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
Americans  . .  .  fighting  for  their  freedom, . . .  fighting  for  your 
freedom, . . .  fighting  for  the  great  principle  . . .  liberty!  But 
you  found,  at  last,  that  the  court  had  bought, . .  .  but  would  not 
trust  you.  Mortified  at  the  discovery,  you  try  the  sorry  game 
of  a  trimmer  in  your  progress  to  the  acts  of  an  incendiary ; 
and  observing,  • .  .  with  regard  to  prince  and  people, . . .  the 
most  impartial . .  .  treachery  and  desertion,  • . .  you  justify  the 
suspicion  of  your  sovereign  ...  by  betraying  the  government 
...  as  you  had  sold  the  'people.  Such  has  been  your  conduct, 
.  .  .  and  at  such  conduct .  . .  every  order  of  your  fellow-sub- 
jects . . .  have  a  right  to  exclaim!  The  merchant . .  .  may  say 
to  you, . . .  the  constitutionalist .  . .  may  say  to  you, .  .  .  the 
American  . . .  may  say  to  you,  —  and  I . . .  I . . .  now  say,  and 
say  to  your  beard, . . .  Sir,  —  you  are  .  .  .  not  an  honest  man  ! 

10.  The  Deferential  Man.  —  Cowper. 

He  would  not  (with  a  peremptory  tone) 

Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  ...  his  own ; 

With  hesitation  .  . .  admirably  slow  . .  . 

He  humbly  . . .  hopes presumes  ...  it  may  be  so. 


§  67.    The  Narrative  Style.    (See  §  48.) 

Death  op  Sir  Walter  Scott.  —  Lockhart. 

He  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  read  to  him ;  and  when  I 
asked  from  what  book,  he  said,  "  Need  you  ask  ?  There  is  but 
one."  I  chose  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  he 
listened  with  a  mild  devotion,  and  said,  when  I  had  done* 
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u  Well,  this  is  a  great  comfort ;  I  have  followed  you  distinctly, 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  yet  to  be  myself  again."  In  this  placid 
frame  of  mind  he  was  again  put  to  bed,  and  had  many  hours 
of  soft  slumber. .... 

As  I  was  dressing  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  17th  of 
September  (1832),  Nicholson  came  into  my  room,  and  told  me 
that  his  master  had  wakened  in  a  state  of  composure  and  con- 
sciousness, and  wished  to  see  me  immediately.  I  found  him 
entirely  himself,  though  in  the  last  extreme  of  feebleness.  His 
eye  was  clear  and  calm,  every  trace  of  the  wild  fire  of  delirium 
extinguished. 

"  Lockhart,"  he  said,  u  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak 
with  you.  My  dear,  be  a  good  man ;  be  virtuous ;  be  religious ; 
be  -a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when 
you  come  to  lie  here."  He  paused,  and  I  said,  u  Shall  I  send 
for  Sophia  and  Anne  ?  "  "  No,"  said  he,  u  don't  disturb  them. 
Poor  souls !  I  know  they  were  up  all  night  God  bless  you 
all!" 

With  this  he  sank  in  a  very  tranquil  sleep ;  and,  indeed,  he 
scarcely  afterwards  gave  any  sign  of  consciousness,  except  for 
an  instant  on  the  arrival  of  his  sons.  About  half  past  one  in 
the  afternoon,  on  the  21st  of  September,  Sir  Walter  breathed 
his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day;  so  warm  that  every  window  was 
wide  open,  and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound  of  all  others 
most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over 
its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt  around  the  bed 
and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes. 


§  68.    The  Colloquial  Style.    (See  §  52.) 

1.  The  Busy  Bee. 

In  his  "Bleak  House"  Dickens  makes  Mr.  Skimpole  say: 
"  He  had  no  objection  to  honey,  but  he  protested  against  the 
overwhelming  assumption  of  Bees.  He  did  n't  see  at  all  why 
the  busy  bee  should  be  proposed  as  a  model ;  he  supposed  the 
Bee  liked  to  make  honey,  or  he  would  not  do  it,  —  nobody 
asked  him.    It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Bee  to  make  such  a 
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merit  of  his  taste.  If  every  confectioner  went  buzzing  about 
the  world,  banging  against  everything  that  came  in  his  way, 
and  egotistically  calling  upon  everybody  to  take  notice  that  he 
was  going  to  his  work  and  must  not  be  interrupted,  the  world 
would  be  quite  an  insupportable  place.  He  must  say  he 
thought  a<  Drone  the  embodiment  of  a  pleasanter  and  wiser 
idea.  The  Drone  said,  unexpectedly,  '  You  will  excuse  me ; 
I  really  cannot  attend  the  shop ;  I  find  myself  in  a  world  in 
which  there  is  so  much  to  see,  and  so  short  a  time  to  see  it  in, 
that  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  looking  about  me,  and  begging 
to  be  provided  for  by  somebody  who  doesn't  want  to  look  about 
him/  This  appeared  to  Mr.  Skimpole  the  Drone  philosophy, 
and  he  thought  it  a  very  good  philosophy,  —  always  supposing 
the  Drone  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Bee,  which,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  the  easy  fellow  always  was,  if  the  consequential  crea- 
ture would  only  let  him,  and  not  be  so  conceited  about  his 
honey ! " 

2.  The  Duke  Aranza  to  Juliana.  —  John  Tobin. 

I  '11  have  no  glittering  . .  .  gewgaws  stuck  about  you, 

To  stretch  the  gaping  eyes  of  idiot  wonder, 

And  make  men  stare  upon  a  piece  of  earth 

As  on  the  star-wrought  firmament ;  no  feathers 

To  wave  as  streamers  to  your  vanity ; 

Nor  cumbrous  silk,  that,  with  its  rustling  sound, 

Makes  proud  the  flesh  that  bears  it.     She 's  adorned 

Amply  that  in  her  husband's  eye  looks  lovely,  — 

The  truest  mirror  that  an  honest  wife 

Can  see  her  beauty  in ! 

Thus  modestly  attired,  — 
A  half-blown  rose  stuck  in  thy  braided  hair, 
With  no  more  diamonds  than  those  eyes  are  made  of. 
No  deeper  rubies  than  compose  thy  lips, 
Nor  pearls  more  precious  than  inhabit  them ; 
With  the  pure  red  and  white  which  that  same  Hand 
Which  blends  the  rainbow  mingles  in  thy  cheeks ; 
This  well-proportioned  form  (think  not  I  flatter) 
In  graceful  motions  to  harmonious  sounds, 
4 
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And  thy  free  tresses  dancing  in  the  wind,  — 
Thou  It  fix  as  much  observance  as  chaste  dames 
Can  meet  without  a  blush. 

3.  A  Plea  for  Dunces.  —  Thackeray. 

Let  us,  people  who  are  so  uncommonly  clever  and  learned, 
have  a  great  tenderness  and  pity  for  the  poor  folks  who  are 
not  endowed  with  the  prodigious  talents  which  we  have.  I 
have  always  had  a  regard  for  dunces ;  —  those  of  my  own 
school-days  were  amongst  the  pleasantest  of  the  fellows,  and 
—  have  turned  out  by  no  means  the  dullest  in  life ;  whereas 
many  a  youth  who  could  turn  off  Latin  hexameters  by  the 
yard,  and  construe  Greek  quite  glibly,  is  no  better  than  a 
feeble  prig  now,  with  not  a  pennyworth  more  brains  than  were 
in  his  head  before  his  beard  grew. 

Master  Hulker,  at  Dr.  Birch's,  is  the  most  honest,  kind, 
active,  plucky  creature.  He  can  do  many  things  better  than 
most  boys.  He  can  go  up  a  tree,  jump,  play  at  cricket,  drive 
and  swim  perfectly,  —  he  can  eat  twice  as  much  as  almost 
anybody  (as  Miss  Birch  well  knows),  he  has  a  pretty  talent 
of  carving  figures  with  his  hack-knife,  he  makes  and  paints 
little  coaches,  he  can  take  a  watch  to  pieces,  and  put  it 
together  again.  He  can  do  everything  but  learn  his  lesson; 
and  there  he  sticks  at  the  bottom  of  the  school,  hopeless. 
As  the  little  boys  are  drafted  from  Miss  Raby's  class  (it  is 
true  she  is  one  of  the  best  instructresses  in  the  world)  they 
enter  and  hop  over  poor  Hulker.  He  would  be  handed  over 
to  the  governess,  only  he  is  too  big. 

If  you  could  see  his  grammar,  it  is  a  perfect  curiosity  of 
dog's-ears.  The  leaves  and  cover  are  all  curled  and  ragged. 
Many  of  the  pages  are  worn  away,  with  the  rubbing  of  his 
elbows,  as  he  sits  poring  over  the  hopeless  volume,  with  the 
blows  of  his  fists  as  he  thumps  it  madly,  or  with  the  poor 
fellow's  tears.  You  see  him  wiping  them  away  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  as  he  tries,  and  can't  do  it.  —  The  doctor  has 
operated  upon  Hulker  (between  ourselves),  but  the  boy  was 
so  little  affected  you  would  have  thought  he  had  taken'  chloro- 
form. Birch  is  weary  of  whipping  now,  and  leaves  the  boy 
*~  go  his  own  gait. 
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Prince,  when  he  hears  the  lesson,  adopts  the  sarcastic  man- 
per  with  Master  Hulker,  and  says,  "Mr.  Hulker, -may  I  take 
the  liberty  to  inquire  if  your  brilliant  intellect  has  enabled  you 
to  perceive  the  difference  between  those  words  which  gram- 
marians have  defined  as  substantive  and  adjective  nouns?  — 
if  not,  perhaps  Mr.  Ferdinand  Timmins  will  instruct  you." 
And  Timmins  easily  hops  over  Hulker's  head.  I  wish  Prince 
would  leave  off  girding  at  the  poor  lad.  He 's  an  only  son, 
and  his  mother  is  a  widow  woman,  who  loves  him  with  all  her 
might. 

4.  Hamlet's  Instruction  to  the  Players.  —  Shakespeare. 

These  exhortations  of  Hamlet  to  the  players  afford  an  exercise  in  which 
there  may  be  a  happy  combination  of  the  colloquial  with  the  didactic  style 
of  delivery.  By  the  groundlings  is  meant  those  of  the  audience  who  sat  in 
the  pit  of  a  playhouse.  Termagant  is  the  name  given  in  old  romances  to 
the  tempestuous  god  of  the  Saracens.  Pressure  is  impression,  resemblance. 
Allowance  is  estimation. 

-  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as,  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue ;  but,  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our 
players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  And 
do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus :  but  use  all 
gently;  for,  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say, 
whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a 
temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  Oh !  it  offends  me  to 
the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  pas- 
sion to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  in- 
explicable dumb  show  and  noise.  I  would  have  such  a  fellow 
whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant ;  it  out-Herods  Herod.  Pray 
you  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame,  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your 
tutor :  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with 
this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature ;  for  anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing, —  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to 
hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature;  scorn,  her  own  image;  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure.    Now,  this  overdone, 
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or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one  must, 
in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh ! 
there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  —  and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly,  —  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that, 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed, 
that  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  not  made  them  wett,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abom- 
inably ! 


§  69.    The  Argumentative  Style.    (See  §  49.) 

1.  Effects  of  Irreligion.  —  Charming. 

Once  let  men  thoroughly  believe  that  secret  crimes  have  no 
witness  but  the  perpetrator;  that  human  existence  has  no 
purpose,  and  human  virtue  no  unfailing  friend ;  that  this  brief 
life  is  everything  to  us,  and  that  death  is  total,  everlasting  ex- 
tinction: once  let  men  thoroughly  abandon  religion,  and  who 
can  conceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  desolation  which 
would  follow  !  We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human  laws  and  natu- 
ral sympathy  would  hold  society  together.  As  reasonably 
might  we  believe  that,  were  the  sun  quenched  in  the  heavens, 
our  torches  would  illuminate,  and  our  fires  quicken  and  fertil- 
ize, the  creation! .  What  is  there  in  human  nature  to  awaken 
respect  and  tenderness,  if  man  be  the  unprotected  insect  of  a 
day  ?     And  what  is  he  more,  if  atheism  be  true  ? 

2.   The  Laboring  Poor.  —  Burke. 

The  gentleman  has  spoken  of  '*  the  laboring  poor."  Sir,  the 
laboring  people  are  poor  only  because  they  are  numerous. 
Numbers,  in  their  nature,  imply  poverty.  In  a  fair  distribu- 
tion among  a  vast  multitude,  none  can  have  much.  That  class 
called  the  rich  is  so  extremely  small,  that  if  all  their  throats 
were  cut,  and  a  distribution  made  of  all  that  they  consume  in 
a  year,  it  would  not  give  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  for  one 
night's  supper  to  those  who  labor. 
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Sir,  it  is  the  common  doom  of  man,  that  he  must  eat  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  that  is,  by  the  sweat  of  his 
body,  or  the  sweat  of  his  mind.  If  this  toil  was  inflicted  as  a 
curse,  it  is,  —  as  might  be  expected  from  the  Father  of  all 
blessings,  —  it  is  tempered  with  many  alleviations,  many  com- 
forts. Every  attempt  to  fly  from  it,  and  to  refuse  the  very 
terms  of  our  existence,  becomes  much  more  truly  a  curse ;  and 
heavier  pains  and  penalties  fall  upon  those  who  would  elude 
the  tasks  which  are  put  upon  them  by  the  great  Master  of  the 
world. 


§  70-     The  Meditative  Style.    (See  §  50.) 

From  the  Ode  on  Immortality. —  Wordsworth. 

These  lines  should  be  delivered  in  a  pitch  between  middle  and  low.  The 
time  should  be  slow,  the  force  gentle,  the  tones  pure,  havings  a  quality  of 
pathos,  and  the  inflections  varied,  though  the  fatting  slide  is  chiefly  appro- 
priate. 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  streamy 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Appareled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  if  hath  been  of  yore  ;  — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen,  I  now  can  see  no  more* 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 

And  lovely  is  the  rose,  — 

The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare ; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair ; 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth ; 

But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  has  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 
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§  71.   Personation.    (See  §  40.) 

1.    Hotspur  reading  a  Letter.  —  Shakespeare. 

Remember  that  Hotspur  is  a  choleric,  passionate,  easily  roused  character,- 
blunt,  impulsiTe,  courageous,  fiery.  The  passages  in  quotation-marks  are 
supposed  to  be  parts  of  the  letter  he  is  reading. 

u  But  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,. I  could  be  well  contented 
to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  your  house."  He 
could  be  contented !  Why  is  he  not  then  ?  In  respect  of  the 
love  he  bears  our  house  !  ♦  Let  me  see  some  more.  {Reads.) 
"  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous."  —  Why,  that 's 
certain ;  't  is  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink :  but  I 
tell  you,  my  lord  .  .  .  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  11 
pluck  the  flower,  safety.  (Reads.)  "The  purpose  you  under- 
take is  dangerous ;  the  friends  you  have  named,  uncertain ;  the 
time  itself  unsorted;  and  your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the 
counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition."  Say  you  so  ?  say  you 
so  ?  I  say  unto  you  again,  You  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind, 
and  you  lie !  What  a  lack-brain  is  this  !  Our  plot  is  a  good 
plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true  and  constant ;  a  good 
plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation ;  an  excellent  plot, 
very  good  friends.  What  a  frosty -spirited  rogue  is  this !  Why, 
my  Lord  of  York  commends  the  plot,  and  the  general  course 
of  the  action.  'Zounds !  an  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  1  could 
brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my 
uncle,  and  myself?  Lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  Lord  of  York, 
and  Owen  Glendower  ?  Is  there  not,  besides,  the  Douglas  ? 
Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth 
of  next  month  ?  And  are  they  not,  some  of  them,  set  forward 
already?  What  a  pagan  rascal  is  this-!  An  infidel!  Ha! 
you  shall  see  now,  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will 
he  to  the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  Oh !  I  could 
divide  myself,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of 
skimmed  milk  with  so  honorable  an  action!  Hang  him!  let 
him  tell  the  king:  we  are  prepared:  I  will  set  forward  to- 
night. 
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2.   Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  —  Sheridan. 

Sir  Anthony  is  angry  with  his  son,  who,  before  consenting  to  marry,  has 
modestly  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  lady  his  father  has  selected  for  him. 

Can't  you  be  cool,  like  me  ?     What  good  can  passion 


do  ?  —  passion  is  of  no  service,  you  impudent,  insolent,  over- 
bearing reprobate  !  There,  you  sneer  again !  don't  provoke  me ! 
but  you  rely  upon  the  mildness  of  my  temper;  you  do,  you 
dog!  you  play  upon  the  meekness  of  my  disposition!  Yet, 
take  care,  the  patience  of  a  saint  may  be  overcome  at  last 
But  mark !  I  give  you  six  hours  and  a  half  to  consider  this ; 
if  you  then  agree,  without  any  condition,  to  do  everything  on 
earth  that  I  choose,  why  —  confound  you !  I  may  in  time  for- 
give you.  If  not,  zounds !  don't  enter  into  the  same  hemi- 
sphere with  me  !  don't  dare  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the 
same  light  with  me  ;  but  get  an  atmosphere  and  a  sun  of  your 
own !  I  '11  strip  you  of  your  commission  ;  I  '11  lodge  a  five  and 
threepence  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  you  shall  live  upon 
the  interest    I  '11  disown  you,  I  '11  disinherit  you  ! 

3.  Croaker  and  Honeywood.  —  Goldsmith. 

.  Croaker  must  preserve  throughout  a  tone  of  exaggerated  lamentation  ; 
Honeywood  must  be  cheerful  in  manner,  till  the  melancholy  of  his  fellow 
dialogist  partially  affects  him,  though  by  starts  he  must  still  show  his  habit- 
ual cheerfulness. 

Oro.  A  pleasant  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Honeywood,  and  many 
of  them.  —  How  is  this  ?  You  look  shockingly  to-day,  my 
dear  friend.     I  hope  this  weather  does  not  affect  your  spirits. 

To  be  sure  if  this  weather  continues 1  say  nothing ;  but 

Heaven  send  we  be  all  better  this  day  three  months. 

Hon.  I  heartily  concur  in  the  wish,  Mr.  Croaker,  though  I 
own,  not  in  your  apprehension. 

Cro.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  what  weather  we 
have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like  ours  ?  Taxes  rising,  trade 
falling;  money  flying  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  Frenchmen 
swarming  into  it  to  eat  us  up,  and  pervert  our  morals  and 
religion. 

Hon.    They  will  scarcely  pervert  you  or  me,  I  should  hope. 
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Cro.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  whom  they  per- 
vert in  a  country  that  has  scarce  any  religion  to  lose  ?  I  am 
only  afraid  for  our  wives  and  daughters. 

Hon.    I  have  no  apprehension  for  the  ladies,  I  assure  you. 

Cro.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  whether  they  be 
perverted  or  not?  The  women  in  my  time  were  good  for 
something.  I  have  seen  a  lady  dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  her 
own  manufacture  formerly  ;  but  now-a-days,  they  have  little 
about  them  of  their  own  manufacture,  except  their  faces. 

Hon,  But  however  these  faults  may  be  practiced  abroad, 
you  don't  find  them  at  home :  there,  at  least,  a  due  respect  for 
your  authority  prevents  them. 

Oro.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  you  know  but  very  little  of  my 
authority  at  home.  People  think,  indeed,  because  they  see 
me  come  out  in  a  morning  thus,  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  to 
make  my  friends  merry,  that  all 's  well  within.  But  I  have 
cares  that  would  break  a  heart  of  stone.  My  wife  has  so  en- 
croached on  every  one  of  my  privileges,  that  I  am  now  no 
more  than  a  mere  lodger  in  my  own  house. 

Hon.  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  on  your  side  might,  perhaps, 
restore  your  authority. 

Oro.  No,  though  I  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion.  I  do  rouse 
sometimes:  but  what  then?  always  haggling,  haggling.  A 
man  is  tired  of  getting  the  better,  before  his  wife  is  tired  of 
losing  the  victory. 

Hon.  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  indeed;  that  our  chief 
comforts  often  produce  our  greatest  anxieties,  and  that  an  in- 
crease of  our  possessions  is  but  an  inlet  to  new  disquietudes. 

Cro.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  those  were  the  very  words  of 
poor  Dick  Doleful  to  me  not  a  week  before  he  made  away  with 
himself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Honeywood,  I  never  see  you  but  you 
put  me  in  mind  of  poor  Dick.  Ah,  there  was  merit  neglected 
for  you !  And  so  true  a  friend  i  we  loved  each  other  for  thirty 
years,  and  yet  he  never  asked  me  to  lend  him  a  single  farthing. 

Hon.  Pray  what  could  induce  him  to  commit  so  rash  an 
action  at  last? 

Cro.  I  don't  know ;  some  people  were  malicious  enough  to 
say  it  was  keeping  company  with  me :  because  we  used  to 
meet  now  and  then,  and  open  our  hearts  to  each  other.  To  be 
sure,  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk,  and  he  loved  to  hear  me  talk ; 
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—  poor,  dear  Dick !  He  used  to  say  that  Croaker  rhymed  to 
joker,  and  so  we  used  to  laugh. 

Hon.    His  fate  affects  me. 

Cro.  Ay,  he  grew  sick  of  this  miserable  life,  where  we  do 
nothing  but  eat  and  grow  hungry,  dress  and  undress,  get  up 
and  lie  down :  while  reason,  that  should  watch  like  a  nurse  by 
our  side,  falls  asleep  as  fast  as  we  do. 

Hon.  To  say  truth,  if  we  compare  that  part  of  life  which 
is  to  come  by  that  which  is  past,  the  prospect  is  hideous. 

Cro.  Life  at  the  best  is  but  a  fro' ward  child,  that  must  be 
coaxed  and  humored  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  all  the  care  is 
oyer. 

Hon.  Very  true,  sir ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  vanity  of  our 
existence  but  the  folly  of  our  pursuits.  We  wept  when  we 
came  into  the  world,  and  every  day  tells  us  why. 

Cro.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  be 
miserable  with  you.  My  son  shall  not  lose  the  benefit  of  such 
fine  conversation ;  —  I  '11  just  step  home  for  him :  I  am  willing 
to  show  him  so  much  seriousness  in  one  scarce  older  than  him- 
self. And  what  if  I  bring  my  last  letter  to  the  Gazetteer  on 
the  increase  and  progress  of  earthquakes  ?  It  will  amuse  us, 
I  promise  you.  I  there  prove  that  the  earthquake  is  coming 
to  pay  us  a  visit,  from  Lisbon  to  the  Canary  Islands,  from  the 
Canary  Islands  to  Palmyra,  from  Palmyra  to  Constantinople, 
and  from  Constantinople  to  London. 


4.  Parental  Ode  to  mt  Infant  Son.  —  Hood. 

This  humorous  piece  affords  a  good  exercise  in  change  of  pitch,  as  there 
will  naturally  be  a  marked  contrast  in  the  tones  of  the  verses  the  poet  is 
supposed  to  be  uttering  to  himself*  while  in  the  act  of  composition,  and  those 
exclamations  he  addresses  personally  to  the  child  or  the  child's  mother. 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf! 
(But  stop  —  first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear)  — 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself ! 
(My  love,  he 's  poking  peas  into  his  ear)  — 
Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite  !  with  spirits  feather  light, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin  — 
(Good  heavens !  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin !) 

4*  F 
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Thou  little  tricksy  Puck, 
With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck, 
Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(The  door !  the  door !  he  '11  tumble  down  the  stair !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire  ! 
(Why,  Jane,  he  '11  set  his  pinafore  afire !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy ! 
In  love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  —  (Drat  the  boy  1 

There  goes  my  ink  !) 

Thou  cherub  — '•  but  of  earth ! 
Fit  playfellow  for  fays  by  moonlight  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(The  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail !) 

Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 

Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny, 
(Another  tumble  —  that's  his  precious  nose!) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope  ! 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope!) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  nature's  mint, 

(  Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  ?) 

Thou  young  domestic  dove  ! 
(He  '11  have  that  jug  off  with  another  shove  !) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest !  ' 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best?) 

Little  epitome  of  man  ! 
(He  '11  climb  upon  the  table,  that 's  his  plan !) 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life, 

(He 's  got  a  knife  !) 

Thou  enviable  being ! 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 

Play  on,  play  on,  my  elfin  John ! 

Toss  the  light  ball  —  bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick !) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk, 
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With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 
(He 's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  jour  gown,) 

Thon  pretty  opening  rose ! 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose !) 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth !) 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar!) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove  — 

(I  '11  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write  unless  he 's  sent  above !) 


5-   Sir  Lucius  O'Triogbr  and  Bob  Acres.  —  Sheridan. 

■  Sir  Lucius,  an  Irish  gentleman,  after  having  encouraged  Acres  to  send  a 
challenge  for  a  fancied  affront,  consents,  to  act  as  his  second.  The  two  ap- 
pear on  the  field,  Sir  Lucius  carrying  pistols,  and  followed  by  Acres.  To 
express  the  heart-sinking  cowardice  of  the  latter  and  the  cool  demeanor  of 
the  former  will  task  the  reader's  powers  of  personation. 

Acres.  By  my  valor,  then,  Sir  Lucius,  forty  yards  is  a  good 
distance.  Odds  levels  and  aims !  —  I  say  it  is  a  good  dis- 
tance. 

Sir  Lucius.  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field-pieces  ?  Upon 
my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you  must  leave  those  things  to  me. 
—  Stay,  now  —  I  '11  show  you.  (Measures  paces  along  the 
floor.)  There,  now,  that  is  a  very  pretty  distance,  — a  pretty 
gentleman's  distance. 

Acr.  Zounds !  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a  sentry-box !  I 
tell  you,  Sir  Lucius,  the  further  he  is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall  take 
my  aim. 

Sir  L.  Faith !  then  I  suppose  you  would  aim  at  him  best 
of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight ! 

Acr.  No,  Sir  Lucius  ;  but  I  should  think  forty  or  eight-and- 
thirty  yards 

Sir  L.  Pooh !  pooh !  nonsense !  Three  or  four  feet  between 
the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Acr.  Odds  bullets,  no !  —  by  my  valor !  there  is  no  merit  in 
killing  him  so  near!     Do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  bring 
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him  down  at  a  long  shot :  —  a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  you 
love  me ! 

Sir  L.  Well,  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I  must  settle  that. 
But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident,  is  there 
any  little  will  or  commission  I  could  execute  for  you  ? 

Acr.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius  —  but  I  don't 
understand  

Sir  L.  Why,  you  may  think  there 's  no  being  «hot  at  with- 
out a  little  risk  ;  and  if  an  unlucky  bullet  should  carry  a  qui- 
e'tus  with  it  —  I  say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering 
you  about  family  matters. 

Acr.   A  quietus ! 

Sir  L.  For  instance,  now  —  if  that  should  be  the  case  — 
would  you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent  home  ?  —  or  would  it 
be  the  same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  ?  —  I  'm  told  there 
is  very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acr.  Pickled  !  —  Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  !  —  Odds  tre- 
mors !     Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so ! 

Sir  L.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were  engaged  in  an 
affair  of  this  kind  before. 

Acr.   No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  L.  Ah  !  that 's  a  pity  !  —  there 's  nothing  like  being 
used  to  a  thing.  Pray,  now,  how  would  you  receive  the  gen- 
tleman's shot? 

Acr.  Odds  files !  —  I've  practiced  that  —  there,  Sir  Lucius 
—  there.  (Puts  himself  in  an  attitude.)  A  side  front,  hey  ? 
I  '11  make  myself  small  enough ;  I  '11  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  L.  Now  —  you  're  quite  out  —  for  if  you  stand  so  when 
I  take  my  aim (Leveling  the  pistol  at  him.) 

Acr.   Zounds !  Sir  Lucius  —  are  you  sure  it  is  not  cocked  ? 

Sir  L.   Never  fear. 

Acr.  But  —  but — you  don't  know  —  it  may  go  off  of  its 
own  head! 

Sir  L.  Pooh !  be  easy.  Well,  now,  if  I  hit  you  in  the  body, 
my  bullet  has  a  double  chance ;  for,  if  it  misses  a  vital  part  of 
your  right  side,  't  will  be  very  hard  if  it  don't  succeed  on  the 
left. 

Acr.   A  vital  part ! 

Sir  L.  But  there,  fix  yourself  so  —  (placing  him)  —  let  him 
gee  the  broadside  of  your  full  front ;  there,  now,  a  ball  or  two 
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may  pass  clean  through  your  body,  and  never  do  any  harm 
at  all. 

Acr.    Can  go  through  me,  —  a  ball  or  two  clean  through  me  ! 

Sir  L.  Ay,  may  they ;  and  it  is  much  the  genteelest  attitude 
into  the  bargain. 

Act.  Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius !  I  'd  just  as  lieve  be  shot  in  an 
awkward  posture  as  a  genteel  one;  so,  by  my  valor!  I  wiR 
stand  edgeways. 

Sir  L.  (Looking  at  his  watch.)  Sure,  they  don't  mean  V 
disappoint  us.     Ha!  no,  I  think  I  see  them  coming. 

Act.   Hey !  —  what !  —  coming !  — 

Sir  L.  Ay.     Who  are  those  yonder,  getting  over  the  stile  ? 

Act.  There  are  two  of  them,  indeed !  Well  —  let  then! 
come  —  hey,  Sir  Lucius !  we — we  —  we  —  we  —  won't  run  ! 

SirL.   Run! 

Act.   No,  —  I  say,  —  we  won't  run,  by  my  valor ! 

Sir  L.   What 's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Act.  Nothing  —  nothing  —  my  dear  friend  —  my  dear  Sir 
Lucius  !  but  I  —  I  —  I  don't  feel  quite  so  bold,  somehow,  as  I 
did. 

Sir  L.   O,  fy  !     Consider  your  honor. 

Act.  Ay  —  true  —  my  honor.  Do,  Sir  Lucius,  edge  in  a 
word  or  two  every  now  and  then  about  my  honor. 

Sir  L.   Well,  here  they  're  coming. 

Acr.  Sir  Lucius,  if  I  wa'n't  with  you,  I  should  almost  think 
I  was  afraid !  If  my  valor  should  leave  me !  —  Valor  will 
come  and  go. 

Sir  L.   Then  pray  keep  it  fast  while  you  have  it. 

Acr.  Sir  Lucius,  I  doubt  it  is  going !  —  yes  —  my  valor  is 
certainly  going!  —  it  is  sneaking  off!  I  feel  it  oozing  out,  as 
it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my  hands ! 

Sir  L.  Your  honor !  your  honor !     Here  they  are. 

Acr.  0  mercy  !  —  now  —  that  I  was  safe  at  Clod  Hal) !  or 
could  be  shot  before  I  was  aware  !  (Sir  Lucius  takes  Acres 
by  the  arm  and  leads  him  reluctantly  off.) 


TO  TEACHERS. 


The  references  at  the  commencement  of  every  reading-lesson 
will,  it  is  believed,  answer  most  of  the  questions  that  are  likely  to 
arise  in  regard  to  disputed  spellings  or  modes  of  pronunciation,  ob- 
scure allusions,  the  authors  of  the  pieces,  &c.  The  mark  §  refers  to 
the  numbered  sections  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  volume,  where 
faults  of  pronunciation,  &c.  are  carefully  pointed  out.  It  is  hoped 
that  teachers  will  faithfully  use  these  references,  as  well  as  the  Ex- 
planatory Index,  till  they  become  familiar  to  pupils.  A  good  plan 
is  to  have  the  biography  of  the  writer  of  the  piece  read  before  the 
piece  itself  is  entered  upon. 

For  exercises  in  pitch,  force,  emphasis,  pause,  quality  of  voice, 
time,  &c.,  it  is  recommended  that  the  copious  selections,  beginning 
at  page  31,  should  be  frequently  used.  The  advantage  of  our  clas- 
sification of  these  will  soon  be  recognized,  if  the  teacher  will  cause 
them  to  be  practiced  for  specific  purposes.  For  instance,  if  a  pupil 
is  disposed  to  be  languid  or  spiritless  in  his  delivery,  drill  him  in 
those  exercises  in  high  pitch  or  loud  force  requiring  great  energy 
and  animation  of  utterance.  Or,  if  the  pupil  is  disposed  to  exag- 
geration, select  for  him  those  passages  requiring  a  calm,  level,  or 
colloquial  manner.  If  he  is  at  fault  in  his  inflections,  let  him  be 
drilled  on  the  exercises  illustrating  the  slides,  &c. ;  or  if  his  imagina- 
tive faculty  is  torpid,  set  him  upon  some  of  those  exercises  in  per- 
sonation where  his  imitative  powers  will  be  called  forth. 

In  order  to  secure  the  attention  of  a  whole  class,  while  the  exer- 
cise of  reading  is  going  on,  it  will  be  well  to  call  upon  all  the  pupils 
to  note  such  faults  in  pronunciation,  inflection,  &c.,  as  may  occur  to 
them.  This  they  may  signify  by  holding  up  the  hand,  either  at  the 
moment  the  error  is  detected,  or  after  the  reader,  who  may  be  on 
trial,  has  completed  his  allotted  portion. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  every  pupil,  while  reading  aloud, 
stand  in  the  right  posture,  —  erect  but  easy,  with  the  chest  properly 
thrown  out,  and  the  head  vertical.  A  skillful  management  of  the 
breath,  so  that  it  may  be  gathered  and  economized  at  the  right  in- 
tervals of  the  period,  should  also  be  insisted  on.  See  remarks,  §  2, 
page  11. 


PART  II. 


LESSONS  IN  READING. 


The  numbered  references  are  to  the  Sections  in  Part  I.    The  Index 
referred  to  forms  Part  III.  of  the  volume. 


L—  THE  COUNSELS  OF   WASHINGTON. 

Do  not  slight  the  sound  of  unaccented  e  before  r  in  energy,  govern- 
ment, liberty;  of  the  long  vowel  before  r  in  injurious,  security  (»«- 
/cwr'ri-tw,  $e~kure'ri-ly);  of  long  u  in  individual,  perpetuate,  regular, 
value,  virtue;  of  8(8  in  exists.  See  M  7,  11,  28.  For  advantage,  see 
$  22 ;  possess,  §  17 ;  root,  $  9  ;  with,  §  19.  The  sound  of  e  in  counsel 
is  not  dropped. 

See  in  Index  (Part  III.)  are,  been,  idea,  machination,  real,  toward, 
Washington. 

Delivery-  The  style  of  most  of  the  passages  of  this  Lesson  is  exhor- 
tative or  didactic.  They  should  be  read  in  the  middle  pitch,  with  moder- 
ate force,  medium  time,  and  a  pure  quality  of  voice. 

1.  Born  in  a  land  of  liberty ;  having  early  learned 
its  value,  having  engaged  in  the  perilous  conflict  to  de- 
fend it;  having,  in  a  word,  devoted  the  best  years  of  my 
life  to  secure  its  permanent  establishment  in  my  own 
country,  —  my  anxious  recollections,  my  sympathetic 
feelings,  and  my  best  wishes  are  irresistibly  attracted, 
whensoever  in  any  country  I  see  an  oppressed  nation 
unfurl  the  banners  of  freedom. 

2 My  policy,  in  our  foreign  transactions,  has 

been  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  the  world ;  to  observe 
treaties  with  pure  and  absolute  faith;  to  check  every 
deviation  from  the  line  of  impartiality;  to  explain 
what  may  have  been  misapprehended,  and  correct  what 
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may  have  been  injurious  to  any  nation ;  and,  having 
thus  acquired  the  right,  to  lose  no  time  in  acquiring 
the  ability  to  insist  upon  justice  being  done  to  our- 
selves. 

3 Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all 

nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Re- 
ligion and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  be 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it  ?  Can  it  be 
that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  fe- 
licity of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at 
least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  en- 
nobles human  nature.v 

4 There  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  estab- 
lished than  that  there  exists,  in  the  economy  and 
course  of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  vir- 
tue and  happiness,  between  duty  and  advantage,  be- 
tween the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnani- 
mous policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity 
and  felicity. 

5.  ....  The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to 
you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the 
just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades 
of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners, 
habits,  and  political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together.  The  in- 
dependence and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of 
joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers, 
sufferings,  and  successes. 

6 This  government,  the  offspring  of  our  choice 

uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investiga- 
tion and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers  uniting 
security  with  energy,  and  containing  within  itself  a 
provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Respect  for  its 
authority,  compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in 
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its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  liberty, 

7 The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right 

of  the  people  to  establish  government  presupposes  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established  gov- 
ernment. All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  —  all  combinations  and  associations,  under  what- 
ever plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
control,  counteract,  or  awe,  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  —  are  de- 
structive of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendency. 

8 Let  us  unite  in  imploring  the  Supreme 

Ruler  of  nations  to  spread  his  holy  protection  over 
the  United  States;  to  turn  the  machinations  of  the 
wicked  to  the  confirming  of  our  constitution ;  to  enable 
us,  at  all  times,  to  root  out  internal  sedition,  and  put 
invasion  to  flight;  to  perpetuate  to  our  country  that 
prosperity  which  His  goodness  has  already  conferred, 
and  to  verify  the  anticipations  of  this  government  being 
a  safeguard  of  human  rights. 


IL—  OBJECT  TEACHING. 
Charles  Dickens. 

For  HANDS,  MINDS,  866  §  25;  for  DOZEN,  ELEVEN,  LESSON,  PENCIL,  §10; 
?IRST,  HEARD,    THEREFORE,  WERE,     §    9  ;     CLASS,    PASS,    §   22;    INSTITUTE, 

multitude,  venture,  §  23;  inquirt  {in~qwre!ry\  §  11. 

See  in  Index  idea,  pyrites,  simultaneous,  suggest  ;  Fawkes,  Al- 
bert, Napoleon,  Peel,  Wellington,  Dickens. 

Delivery.  The  style  of  this  piece  is  narrative,  colloquial,  playful,  and 
it  should  be  read  accordingly.     See  Remarks,  §§  47,  48,  52. 

1.  It  is  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute  in  South- 
ampton  Buildings.     After  a  ramble  among  lawyers  in 
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their  wigs  and  gowns,  and  a  good  choke  in  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  chancery  itself,  we  stepped  in  at  once, 
one  day  not  long  ago,  among  a  multitude  of  children 
in  pinafores  and  jackets.  There  they  were,  one  or  two 
huudred  strong,  taking  their  time  from  a  teacher,  clap* 
ping  their  hands,  and  singing  "  Winter  is  coming/1  and 
a  great  many  more  songs. 

2.  They  suggested  much  better  ideas  of  harmony 
than  the  argument  of  our  learned  brother,  whom  we 
had  left  speaking  on  the  question,  whether  money  be- 
queathed to  be  distributed  in  equal  shares  to  John  and 
Mary  Wilson  and  James  Brown  —  John  and  Mary 
being  man  and  wife  —  was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts 
or  into  three. 

3.  The  children,  when  we  went  among  them,  were 
just  passing  from  one  class  into  another,  and  met  in 
the  great  lecture-room  to  sing  together  while  they  were 
about  it.  Some  filed  in,  and  some  filed  out ;  some  were 
on  the  floor,  some  in  the  gallery;  all  seemed  to  be 
happy  enough,  except  one  urchin  at  the  extreme  corner 
of  a  gallery.  He  displayed  an  open  copy-book  before 
him  to  the  public  gaze,  by  way  of  penance  for  trans- 
gressions in  the  writing  lesson,  but  he  looked  by  no 
means  hopelessly  dejected. 

4.  There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  children  in 
attendance  on  this  school,  which  is  conducted  by  five 
teachers.  The  children  here,  we  were  informed,  are 
classed  in  the  first  instance  according  to  their  ages,  in 
three  divisions,  the  first  taking  in  those  under  eight 
years  old ;  the  second,  those  between  eight  and  eleven; 
the  third,  children  older  than  eleven. 

5.  In  each  of  these  three  divisions,  the  children  are 
subdivided  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  into  two 
classes,  —  the  quick  and  the  slow,  —  which  receive  les- 
sons suited  to  their  respective  capacities.  It  is  obvious 
that,  without  punishment,  five  teachers  could  not  pre* 
serve  discipline  among  three  hundred  and  fifty  boys; 
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and  therefore,  though  it  is  but  seldom  used,  a  cane  is 
kept  in  the  establishment. 

6.  The  children  having  clapped  hands  and  sung 
together,  sang  their  way  out  of  the  great  room,  in  file, 
while  others  began  streaming  in.  We  were  invited  to 
an  Object  Lesson,  and  marched  off  (not  venturing  to 
sing  our  way  into  a  class  room),  where  we  took  our 
seat  among  the  pupils,  whose  age  varied  between  eight 
years  and  eleven.  The  teacher  was  before  us.  We 
were  all  attention.  "Hands  down."  We  did  it. 
"  Hands  on  knees."  Beautifully  simultaneous.  Very 
good.    The  lesson  began. 

7.  "I  have  something  in  my  pocket,"  said  our 
teacher,  "which  I  am  always  glad  to  have  there." 
We  were  old  enough  and  worldly  enough  to  know 
what  he  meant ;  but  boys  aspire  to  fill  their  pockets 
with  so  many  tilings  that,  according  to  their  minds, 
the  something  in  the  teacher's  pocket  might  be  string, 
apple,  knife,  brass  button,  top,  hardbake,  wood  for  boat, 
crumbs,  squirt,  gunpowder,  marbles,  slate  pencil,  pear 
shooter,  brad-awl,  or  perhaps  small  cannon. 

8.  They  attempted  no  rash  guess,  therefore,  at  that 
stage  of  the  problem.  "  Boys  also,"  our  teacher  con- 
tinued, "  like  to  have  it,  though  when  it  gSts  into  a 
boy's  pocket,  I  believe  that  it  is  often  said  to  burn  a 
hole  there."  Instantly  twenty  outstretched  hands  in- 
dicated an  idea  demanding  utterance  in  twenty  heads. 
"If  you  please,  sir,  I  know  what  it  is."  —  "What  is 
it  ?  »  _  «  A  piece  of  coal." 

9.  You  draw  your  reasoning,  my  boy,  from  a  part 
only  of  the  information  given  to  you,  founding  your 
view  of  things  on*  the  last  words  that  sounded  in  your 
ears.  We  laughed  at  you,  cheerfully;  but  when  we 
see  the  same  thing  done  in  the  world  daily  by  your 
elders,  we  do  not  always  find  it  a  laughing  matter. 

10.  "This  little  thing  in  my  pocket,"  the  teacher 
continued,  "has  not  much  power  by  itself,  but  when. 
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many  of  the  same  kind  come  together,  they  can  do 
'great  deeds.  A  number  of  them  have  assembled 
lately  to  build  handsome  monuments  to  a  great  man, 
whose  name  you  all  ought  to  know,  for  he  made  the 
penny  loaf  bigger  than  it  used  to  be; — do  you  know 
what  great  man  that  was.?" 

11.  Hands  were  out,  answers  were  ready,  but  they 
ran  pretty  exclusively  in  favor  of  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  "  I  am  sure,"  says  the  teacher, 
"  you  must  have  heard  who  made  all  the  loaves  larger 
without  altering  the  price ;  think  again,  —  who  was 
it?"  A  confident  voice  hazarded  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  and  half  a  dozen  voices  cried 
"  Guy  Fawkes."  There  are  always  some  to  follow  the 
absurdest  lead,  if  it  be  taken  confidently,  in  the  great 
as  in  the  little  world. 

12.  "  Guy  Fawkes!  nonsense!  Is  he  to  be  carried 
about  in  your  heads  all  through  November  and  Decern* 
ber?"  More  inquiry  at  length  elicited,  after  a  little 
uncertain  hovering  about  Louis  Napoleon,  the  decisive 
opinion  that  the  man  who  made  bread  cheaper  was  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  "If  you  please,  sir,"  said  an  argumenta- 
tive little  fellow,  "Ac  did  not  make  the  penny  loaf 
bigger." 

13.  "  Why  not  ?  "  —  "  He  did  not  make  the  loaf:  he 
made  the  baker  make  it."  The  difficulty  thus  started 
having  been  properly  gone  into,  and  further  statement 
of  the  riddle  having  been  given,  it  was  at  length  fairly 
guessed  that  the  teacher's  object  upon  which  he  meant 
to  talk  with  us  that  day  was  a  Penny. 

14.  We  ascertained  that  it  was  round,  that  it  was 
hard,  that  it  was  brown,  that  it  was  heavy,  —  by  which 
we  meant,  as  some  of  us  explained,  that  it  was  heavier 
than  the  same  quantity  of  water,  —  that  it  was  stamped 
on  both  sides  and  so  forth ;  also  that  it  was  made  of 
copper.  Pence  being  next  regarded  purely  in  the  light 
of  coppers,  the  name  of  the  metal,  "  Copper,"  was 
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written  at  the  top  of  a  blackboard,  and  a  line  was 
drawn,  along  which  we  were  to  place  a  regiment  of 
qualities. 

15.  We  began  easily  by  asserting  copper  to  be  hard  ; 
and  showed  our  penetration  by  discovering  that,  since 
a  penny  would  not  do  for  framing  as  a  spy-glass,  it 
must  be  opaque.  Can  you  spell  opaque  ?  0  dear,  yes ! 
Twenty  hands  were  out ;  but  we  were  not  all  so  wise 
as  we  imagined.  No  matter ;  there  are  folks  of  bigger 
size  elsewhere  who  undertake  what  they  are  not  able  to 
do.  O-p-a-k-e  ought  to  be  right;  but,  like  not  a  few 
things  of  which  we  could  argue  that  they  must  be 
right,  it  happened  to  be  wrong ;  so  what  was  the  use 
of  talking? 

16.  We  heard  a  little  boy  in  the  corner  whispering 
the  truth,  afraid  as  yet  to  utter  it  too  boldly.  It  was 
not  the  only  truth  that  has  appeared  first  in  a  whisper. 
Yet  as  truth  is  great  and  shall  prevail,  it  was  but  fit 
that  we  all  finally  determined  upon  o-p-a-q-u-e ;  and  so 
we  did ;  and  we  all  uttered  those  letters  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  room  with  the  more  perfect  confidence  as 
they  grew,  by  each  repetition,  more  familiar  to  our 
minds. 

17.  A  young  student  in  a  pinafore,  eight  years  old 
and  short  for  his  age,  square  and  solid,  who  had  been 
sitting  on  the  front  row,  nearly  opposite  the  teacher, 
was  upon  his  legs.  He  had  advanced  one  or  two  steps 
on  the  floor  holding  out  his  hand ;  he  had  thought  of 
another  quality,  and  waited  to  catch  Mr.  Speaker's  eye. 
But  our  eyes  wandered  among  the  outstretched  hands, 
and  other  lips  cried,  "  It  is  malleable  " ;  so  malleable 
was  written  on  the  board. 

18.  It  was  not  the  word  that  still  lurked  in  the  mind 
of  Master  Square,  who  in  a  solid  mood  kept  his  posi- 
tion in  advance,  ready  to  put  forth  his  suggestion  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  What  malleable  meant,  was  the 
question  over  which  we  were  now  called  upon  to  ham- 
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mer,  but  we  soon  beat  the  answer  out  among  ourselves; 
and  then  we  spelt  the  word,  and  malleability*  into  the 
bargain. 

19.  Master  Square  uplifted  his  hand  the  moment  we 
had  finished ;  but  there  rose  other  hands  again,  and  the 
young  philosopher,  biding  his  time  in  sturdy  silence, 
listened  through  the  discussion  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  copper  might  be  called  odorous.  This  debate  over, 
Square  was  again  ready;  but  an  eager  little  fellow 
cried  that  copper  is  tenacious,  upon  which  there  was  a 
new  quality  submitted  to  our  notice,  which  we  must 
discuss,  explain,  and  of  which  the  name  had  to  be 
spelt. 

20.  But  Master  Square's  idea  had  not  yet  been  fore- 
stalled, and  he,  like  copper,  ranked  tenacity  among  his 
qualities.  At  length  he  caught  Mr.  Chairman's  eye, 
and  said  with  a  small  voice,  "Please,  sir,  I  know  a 
quality."  —  "  And  what  is  that  ?  "  the  teacher  asked. 
Little  Square  replied,  as  he  resumed  his  seat,  "It's 
Inorganic." 

21.  Here  was  a  bombshell  of  a  word  thrown  among 
us  by  this  little  fellow,  but  we  did  not  flinch.  Inorganic 
of  course  meant?  "got  no  organs,"  and  we  all  knew 
what  an  organ  was,  and  what  a  function  was,  and  what 
were  the  grand  marks  of  distinction  between  living  and 
dead  matter,  and  between  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
So  we  went  on,  with  a  little  information  about  mining, 
and  display  of  copper  ore ;  a  talk  about  pyrites,  and 
such  matters.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  slipped 
away. 


*  The  Latin  word  for  hammer  is  malleus,  and  from  this  our  English  words 
maU.  malleable,  malleability  are  derived ;  hence  the  significance  of  the  author's 
use  of  the  word  hammer.  The  study  of  etymology,  or  the  derivation  of 
words,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  those  who  would  use  language  with 
strict  accuracy. 
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m.  —  COME,  SUNSHINE,  COME! 

FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    CHARLES   VINCENT. 

Give  th  in   beneath  its  vocal  sound,  as  in  breathe;  and  ew  in  renew 
the  diphthongal  sound  of  «. 
See  in  Index,  hebb,  nature,  prairie,  vermeil,  yearn,  Vincent. 

L 

Come,  sunshine,  come !  thee  Nature  calls ! 

Give  to  the  grape  its  vermeil  hue, 
Dispel  the  frost,  the  cloud,  the  storm,  — 

Come,  sunshine,  come !  the  year  renew ! 

ii. 
The  grain  lies  dormant  in  the  soil, 

The  bird  sings  from  the  withered  tree, 
The  ice-bound  brook,  the  buried  flowers, 

Tarry,  and  watch,  and  long  for  thee. 

in. 
Come,  sunshine,  come !  the  torpid  Earth 

Beneath  thy  kisses  will  awake ; 
Her  blush,  her  bloom,  shall  truly  tell  — 

She  loves  thee,  for  thy  own  love's  sake. 

IV. 

Lo,  at  the  opened  sash,  the  Poor ! 

Waiting  for  thee,  their  being's  sum  ! 
Cold  their  abode  and  scant  their  store  — 

Come  and  relieve  them,  sunshine,  come ! 

v. 

Mountain,  and  vale,  and  desert  waste, 
Prairie,  and  wood,  and  sea-bound  isle, 

Herb,  tree,  and  insect,  roof  and  spire, 
Kindle  to  life  beneath  thy  smile. 

VI. 

Pleasure  and  love  thy  coming  wait, 

Poets  and  birds  thy  coming  sing ; 
Thy  quickening  kiss  Creation  needs ;  — 

Come,  sunshine,  come :  we  yearn  for  Spring ! 
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IV.  —  TEE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

WEBSTER. 
Pronounce  absolve  abzolv ;  exist,  egzist ;  does,  dm ;  nothing,  tmtking. 

For  ORATORY  866  §29;  BUR8TING,   VALUABLE,  INTELLECTUAL,   §§  16,  23. 

See  in  Index,  genius,  marshaled  or  marshalled,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Webster. 

Delivery*  A  clear  and  measured  orotund  quality  of  voice  will  be  ap- 
propriate in  the  reading  of  these  extracts.  They  occur  in  an  address 
originally  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  in  commemoration  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson. 

1.  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  as  if  it  were  a  dero- 
gation from  the  merits  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  this  paper  contains  nothing  new ; 
that  it  only  states  grounds  of  proceedings,  and  presses 
topics  of  argument,  which  had  often  been  stated  jand 
pressed  before.  But  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Decla- 
ration to  produce  anything  new.  It  was  not  to  invent 
reasons  for  independence,  but  to  state  those  which  gov- 
erned the  Congress. 

2.  The  Declaration  having  been  reported  to  Congress 
by  the  Committee,  the  resolution  itself  was  taken  up 
and  debated  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1776,  and  again 
on  the  second,  on  which  last  day  it  was  agreed  to  and 
adopted,  in  these  words :  —  "  Resolved,  That  these 
united  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance* to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

3.  Having  thus  passed  the  main  resolution,  Congress 
proceeded  to  consider  the  reported  draught  of  the  Dec- 
laration. It  was  discussed  on  the  second  and  third 
and  fourth  days  of  the  month,  in  committee  of  the 
whole ;  and  on  the  last  of  those  days,  being  reported 
from  that  committee,  it  received  the  final  approbation 
and  sanction  of  Congress.     It  was  ordered,  at  the  same 
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time,  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  several  States,  and  that 
it  be  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

4.  The  Congress  of  the  Revolution,  fellow-citizens, 
sat  with  closed  doors,  and  no  report  of  its  debates  was 
ever  made.  The  discussion,  therefore,  which  accom- 
panied this  great  measure  has  never  been  preserved, 
except  in  memory  and  by  tradition.  But  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, doing  no  injustice  to  others  to  say,  that  the  gen- 
eral opinion  was,  and  uniformly  has  been,  that  in  de- 
bate, on  the  side  of  independence,  John  Adams  had  no 
equal. 

5.  The  great  author  of  the  Declaration  himself, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  has  expressed  that  opinion  uniformly 
and  strongly.  "  John  Adams,"  said  he,  in  the  hearing 
of  him  who  has  now  the  honor  to  address  you, — "John 
Adams  was  our  Colossus  on  the  floor.  Not  graceful, 
not  elegant,  not  always  fluent,  in  his  public  addresses, 
he  yet  came  out  with  a  power,  both  of  thought  and  of 
expression,  which  moved  us  from  our  seats." 

6.  For  the  part  which  he  was  here  to  perform,  Mr. 
Adams  doubtless  was  eminently  fitted.  He  possessed  a 
bold  spirit  which  disregarded  danger,  and  a  sanguine 
reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and  the  virtues 
of  the  people,  which  led  him  to  overlook  all  obstacles. 
The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general 
character,  and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  it.  It  was 
bold,  manly,  and  energetic;  and  such  the. crisis  re- 
quired. 

7.  When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  mo- 
mentous occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake 
and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable  in 
speech,  further  than  it  is  connected  with  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force,  and 
earnestness  are  the  qualities  which  produce  conviction. 
True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It' 
cannot  be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  may 
toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases 
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may  be  marshaled  in  every  way,  but  they  cannot  com- 
pass it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and 
in  the  occasion. 

8.  Affected  passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomp  of 
declamation,  all  may  aspire  to  it:  they  cannot  reach 
it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of 
a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  vol- 
canic fires,  —  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force. 
The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments 
and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  disgust 
men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  country,  hang  on  the  decision 
of  the  hour.  Then,  words  have  lost  their  power,  rheto- 
ric is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible. 

9.  Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  sub- 
dued, as  in  the  presence  of  higher  qualities.  Then, 
patriotism  is  eloquent ;  then,  self-devotion  is  eloquent. 
The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of 
logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless 
spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye, 
informing  every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  on- 
ward, right  onward,  to  his  object,  —  this,  this  is  elo- 
quence ;  or,  rather,  it  is  something  greater  and  higher 
than  all  eloquence,  —  it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  god- 
like action. 


V.  —  HOW  TO  LIVE. 

H.  BONAR. 

For  last,  master,  past,  see  remarks  on  "  intermediate  "  a,  $  22.    The 
style  of  the  piece  is  didactic.    See  directions,  page  29,  §  51. 
See  in  Index,  conscience,  heaven,  Bonar. 

I. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ! 

All  other  life  is  short  and  vain : 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  living  most  for  heavenly  gain. 


HOW  TO  LIVE. 


He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  I 
All  else  is  being  flung  away ; 

He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 


in. 


Waste  not  thy  being ;  back  to  Him 
Who  freely  gave  it,  freely  give  ; 

Else  is  that  being  but  a  dream : 
'T  is  but  to  be,  and  not  to  live. 


IV. 


Be  what  thou  seemest  t  live  thy  creed ! 

Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  divine ; 
Be  what  thou  prayest  to  be  made ; 

Let  the  great  Master's  steps  be  thine. 


v. 


Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last; 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go : 
The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 


VI. 


Sow  truth,  if  thou  the  true  wouldst  reap ; 

Who  sows  the  false  shall  reap  the  vain ; 
Erect  and  sound  thy  conscience  keep ; 

From  hollow  words  and  deeds  refrain. 


Sow  love,  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure ; 

Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvests  bright ; 
Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor, 

And  find  a  harvest-home  of  light. 
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VI.  —  EXECUTION  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST 

GUIZOT   AND    LINGARD. 

Pronounce  exercise,  government,  liberty,  misery,  as  $  7;  chosen, 
heaven,  lesson,  open,  as  §  10,  with  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  un- 
sounded ;  heard,  were,  §  9 ;  burst,  first,  §  16 ;  possess,  §  17 ;  solitary, 

$  29 ;   GUARD,  KIND,  §  21. 

See  in  Index,  axe  or  ax,  cordon,  either,  odious,  sovereign,  sword, 

VISOR,   GUIZOT,    LlNGARD,   STUART. 

Delivery.  See  the  remarks,  §  48,  on  the  Narrative  style.  The  great  his- 
torical event  here  recorded,  in  simple  but  most  expressive  words,  should  be 
delivered  in  tones  earnest  and  weighty,  to  correspond  with  the  august  char- 
acter of  the  subject;  but  the  conversation  should  be  in  a  purely  colloquial 
tone,  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

1.  On  the  last  night  of  his  life,  namely,  the  thirtieth 
of  January,  1649,  Charles,  after  having  slept  soundly 
about  four  hours,  rose  from  his  bed.  "  I  have  a  great 
business  on  hand,"  said  he  to  his  attendant,  Herbert; 
"  I  must  rise  betimes."  And  he  began  to  dress  him- 
self. Herbert,  profoundly  afflicted,  was  less  careful 
than  usual  in  combing  the  king's  hair.  "Take  the 
same  pains  as  usual,  I  pray  you,"  said  Charles ; 
"  though  my  head  is  not  to  rest  long  on  my  shoulders, 
I  would  to-day  be  trim  as  a  bridegroom." 

2.  In  dressing,  he  ordered  an  additional  shirt.  "  The 
weather  is  so  cold,"  said  he,  "that  I  might  tremble, 
and  some  persons  would  attribute  it  to  fear.  I  would 
have  no  such  supposition  possible.  I  fear  not  death. 
Death  is  not  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God  I  am  pre- 
pared." At  daybreak  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London, 
arrived,  and  an  hour  was  spent  in  religious  exercises. 

3.  As  the  bishop  read,  from  the  twenty-seventh  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  the  recital 
of  Christ's  crucifixion  and  death,  the  king  demanded, 
"  Have  you  chosen  this  chapter  as  applicable  to  my 
situation  ?  "  —  "I  pray  your  majesty  to  remark,"  re- 
plied the  bishop,  "that  it  is  the. lesson  of  the  day,  as 
the  calendar  will  prove."     The  king  seemed  profoundly 
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touched  by  the  coincidence,  and  continued  his  prayers 
with  redoubled  fervor.- 

4.  About  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
chamber  door.  Herbert  remained  motionless.  A  second 
knock  was  heard,  a  little  louder,  but  still  light.  "  Go 
see  who  is  there,"  said  the  king.  It  was  Colonel 
Hacker.  "  Let  him  enter,"  exclaimed  Charles.  "Sire," 
said  the  colonel,  in  low  and  half  tremulous  tones,  "  it 
is  time  to  go  to  Whitehall ;  your  majesty  will  have  yet 
an  hour  longer  for  repose." 

5.  "  I  will  go  on  the  instant,"  replied  Charles ;  "leave 
me."  Hacker  went  out.  The  king  passed  a  few  min- 
utes more  in  meditation,  and  then,  taking  the  bishop 
by  the  hand,  said,  "  Come,  let  us  go ;  Herbert,  open 
the  door."  And  he  descended  and  crossed  the  park  to 
the  celebrated  palace  of  Whitehall.  Here  he  remained 
almost  two  hours  in  constant  expectation  of  the  last 
summons,  and  often  in  discourse  with  the  bishop. 

6.  Again  there  was  a  knock,  and  a  second  time  it 
was  from  Colonel  Hacker.  Charles  caused  the  door  to 
be  opened.  "Proceed,"  said  he  to  the  colonel;  "I 
follow  you."  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  king  walked  through  the  long  gallery,  lined  on 
either  side  with  soldiers.  A  crowd  of  men  and  women 
had  gathered  there  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  While 
the  king  passed  on  they  stood  immovable  behind  the 
guards,  and  prayed  aloud  for  him.  The  soldiers  were 
silent  and  offered  no  molestation. 

7.  At  the  extremity  of  the  hall  an  opening,  made 
for  the  occasion  in  the  wall,  led  at  once  to  the  scaffold, 
which  was  covered  with  black  cloth.  At  the  further 
end  were  seen  the  block  and  the  axe.  Near  by  stood 
two  men  wearing  visors,  and  habited  in  the  dress  of 
sailors.  These  were  the  executioners.  In  the  street 
below'  appeared  in  arms  several  regiments  of  horse  and 
foot;  and  beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  surged 
a  dense  crowd  of  spectators. 
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8.  The  king  stepped  forth  upon  the  scaffold  and  stood 
collected  and  undismayed  amid  this  apparatus  of  death. 
With  head  erect  he  cast  his  glances  around  on  all  sides, 
seeking  to  speak  to  the  people;  but  they  were  kept 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice  by  the  swords  of  the 
military.  There  was  in  his  countenance  that  cheerful 
intrepidity,  in  his  demeanor  that  dignified  calmness, 
which  had  characterized,  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringay,  his 
royal  grandmother,  Mary  Stuart. 

9.  Turning  to  Juxon  and  Tomlinson,  who  stood  with 
him  on  the  scaffold,  he  said :  "  I  can  be  heard  only  by 
you :  it  shall  be  to  you  then  that  I  will  address  a  few 
words."  And  he  delivered  a  brief  discourse  which  he 
had  duly  prepared.  It  was  grave  and  calm  even  to 
coldness.  In  it  he  maintained  that  he  had  been  in  the 
right ;  that  the  violation  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  sov- 
ereign was  the  true  cause  of  the  miseries  of  the  people ; 
that  the  people  ought  not  to  have  any  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment ;  that  only  on  this  condition  could  the  king- 
dom recover  its  peace  and  its  liberties. 

"  10.  While  he  was  speaking,  some  one  touched  the 
axe.  The  king  turned  quickly,  and  remarked,  "  Don't 
spoil  the  axe;  it  would  hurt  me  the  more."  And  at 
the  end  of  his  discourse,  some  one  coming  near, 
Charles,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  exclaimed,  "Take  care 
of  the  axe !  take  care  of  the  axe ! "  The  most  profound 
silence  was  maintained.  He  put  upon  his  head  the  silk 
cap,  and  addressing  the  executioner  asked,  "  Does  my 
hair  incommode  you  ?  " 

11.  "  I  pray  your  majesty,"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
bow,  "to  gSther  your  locks  under  your  cap."  The 
king,  with  the  bishop's  aid,  arranged  them.  While  thus 
employed,  "  I  have  on  my  side,"  said  he,  "  a  good  cause 
and  a  gracious  God."  —  "  Yes,  sire,"  said  the  bishop ; 
"  there  is  but  one  stage  more :  it  is  a  turbulent  and 
troublesome,  but  a  short  one.  It  will  carry  you  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  there  you  will  find  joy  and  com- 
fort." 
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12.  To  which  the  king  replied:  "I  go  from  a  cor- 
ruptible to  an  incorruptible  crown,  —  where  I  shall 
have  no  more  trouble  to  fear,  —  no  kind  of  trouble." 
And  then  turning  to  the  executioner,  he  asked,  "  Is  my 
hair  right  ?  "  Removing  his  cloak  and  his  cordon  of 
the  order  of  St.  George,  he  gave  the  latter  to  the 
bishop,  saying,  "  Remember !"  Then  he  put  aside  his 
coat,  threw  down  his  cloak,  and  eying  the  block,  said 
to  the  executioner,  "  Place  it  so  it  will  be  firm." 

13.  "  It  is  firm,  sire,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,"  said 
the  king,  "I  shall  just  make  a  short  prayer,  and  when 

I  stretch  out  my  hands,  then "     There  was  no 

need  of  further  explanation.  He  assumed  the  air  of 
one  collecting  his  thoughts,  repeated  to  himself  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  knelt 
down,  and  placed  his  head  on  the  block.  The  execu- 
tioner took  hold  of  the  king's  hair  to  gather  the  curls 
under  the  cap.  The  king  thought  he  was  about  to 
strike,  and  said,  "  Wait  for  the  signal."  —  "  I  shall  wait, 
sire,  your  majesty's  good  pleasure,"  replied  the  man. 

14.  At  the  expiration  of  a  minute  Charles  stretched 
out  his  hands.  The  executioner  at  once  gave  the  fatal 
blow,  and,  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  the  head  fell. 
The  masked  assistant  took  it  and  held  it  up,  streaming 
with  *lood,  in  view  of  the  spectators,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !  "  A  deep,  prolonged 
groan  burst  from  the  multitude  assembled  round  White- 
hall. Numbers  of  persons  rushed  to  the  scaffold  to  dip 
their  handkerchiefs  in  the  king's  blood.  Two  troops  of 
horse  coming  up  dispersed  the  crowd  in  different  di- 
rections. 

15.  The  scaffold  remained  standing,  dark  and  soli- 
tary. The  king's  body  was  removed  and  placed  in  a 
coffin.  Oliver  Cromwell  went  to  see  it.  He  surveyed 
it  attentively  for  a  while,  and  taking  in  his  hands  the 
head,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  it  had  been  well 
severed  from  the  trunk,  remarked :  "  It  is  the  body  of 
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a  man  of  good  constitution  and  one  that  gave  promise 
of  a  long  life." 

16.  "  Such,"  says  Lingard,  "  was  the  end  of  the  un- 
fortunate Charles  Stuart;  an  awful  lesson  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  royalty,  to  watch  the  growth  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  to  moderate  their  pretensions  in  conformity 
with  the  reasonable  desires  of  their  subjects.  It  was 
resistance  that  made  him  a  tyrant.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  refused  to  yield  to  the  encroachments  of  author- 
ity ;  and  one  act  of  oppression  placed  him  under  the 
necessity  of  committing  another,  till  he  had  revived 
and  enforced  all  those  odious  prerogatives,  which, 
though  usually  claimed,  were  but  sparingly  exercised 
by  his  predecessors." 


VII.  —  THE  SEVENTH  PLAGUE   OF  EGYPT. 

CROLY. 

The  o  in  shone  is  pronounced  long  by  Webster,  short  or  long  by  Wor- 
cester.   For  caverns,  covered,  see  §  7 ;  shrink,  §  9 ;  helm,  §  15 ;  weary, 

HOARY,  LURID,  FURIOUS,  §  11;  ARROW,  HOLLOW,  ^  9;   STAFF,   §  22. 

See  in  Index,  humble,  pageant,  plow  or  plough,  satrap,  .tiara, 
wand;  Arab  (dr^rab),  Chaldee,  Pharaoh,  Croly. 

Delivery*  The  tone  of  the  narrative  portion  of  this  spirited  poem  should 
be  orotund;  the  time  between  medium  and  slow.  The  speeches  of  Moses 
Bhould  be  in  the  middle  pitch,  the  force  moderate,  and  all  the  intonations 
suggestive  of  moral  diguity  and  reserved  power.  Pharaoh's  speech  should 
be  almost  aspirate  in  its  quality,  at  first  tending  to  the  low  pitch  of  sup- 
pressed rage,  and  the  slow  time  of  sarcastic  utterance,  but  rising  in  pitch, 
and  quickening  in  rate  at  the  sixth  line  of  the  fourth  stanza.  The  words  in 
the  ninth  stanza,  "  Be  injured  Israel  free,"  should  be  uttered  as  if  wrung  with 
difficulty  from  the  speaker. 

I. 
*T  was  morn,  —  the  rising  splendor  rolled 
On  marble  towers  and  roofs  of  gold; 
Hall,  court,  and  gallery,  below, 
Were  crowded  with  a  living  flow ;      * 
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Egyptian,  Arab,  Nubian,  there,  — 

The  bearers  of  the  bow  and  spear, 

The  hoary  priest,  the  Chaldee  sage, 

The  slave,  the  gemmed  and  glittering  page,  — 

Helm,  turban,  and  tiara,  shone 

A  dazzling  ring  round  Pharaoh's  throne. 

u. 

There  came  a  man :  —  the  human  tide 
Shrank  backward  from  his  stately  stride : 
His  cheek  with  storm  and  time  was  tanned; 
A  shepherd's  staff  was  in  his  hand ; 
A  shudder  of  instinctive  fear 
Told  the  dark  king  what  step  was  near  ; 
On  through  the  host  the  stranger  came, 
It  parted  round  his  form  like  flame. 

in. 

He  stooped  not  at  the  footstool  stone, 

He  clasped  not  sandal,  kissed  not  throne ; 

Erect  he  stood  amid  the  ring, 

His  only  words,  u  Be  just,  O  king ! " 

On  Pharaoh's  cheek  the  blood  flushed  high, 

A  fire  was  in  his  sullen  eye ; 

Yet  on  the  chief  of  Israel 

No  arrow  of  his  thousands  fell ; 

All  mute  and  moveless  as  the  grave 

Stood  chilled  the  satrap  and  the  slave. 

IV. 

" Thou  'rt  come,"  at  length  the  monarch  spoke; 

(Haughty  and  high  the  words  outbroke ;) 

"  Is  Israel  weary  of  its  lair, 

The  forehead  peeled,  the  shoulder  bare? 

Take  back  the  answer  to  your  band : 

Go,  reap  the  wind !  go,  plow  the  sand ! 

Go,  vilest  of  the  living  vile, 

To  build  the  never-ending  pile, 

Till,  darkest  of  the  nameless  dead, 

The  vulture *>n  their  flesh  is  fed! 

5*  _.  , 
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What  better  asks  the  howling  slave 
Than  the  base  life  our  bounty  gave  ?  " 

v. 

Shouted  in  pride  the  turbaned  peers, 

Upclashed  to  heaven  the  golden  spears. — 

"  King !  thou  and  thine  are  doomed !  —  Behold ! " 

The  prophet  spoke,  —  the  thunder  rolled ! 

Along  the  pathway  of  the  sun 

Sailed  vapory  mountains,  wild  and  dun. 

"  Y8t  there  is  time,"  the  prophet  said : 

He  raised  his  staff,  —  the  storm  was  stayed : 

"  King !  be  the  word  of  freedom  given  : 

What  art  thou,  man,  to  war  with  Heaven  ?  n 

VI. 

There  came  no  word.  —  The  thunder  broke !  — 

—  Like  a  huge  city's  final  smoke, 

Thick,  lurid,  stifling,  mixed  with  flame, 

Through  court  and  hall  the  vapors  came. 

Loose  as  the  stubble  in  the  field, 

Wide  flew  the  men  of  spear  and  shield ; 

Scattered  like  foam  along  the  wave, 

Flew  the  proud  pageant,  prince  and  slave ; 

Or  in  the  chains  of  terror  bound, 

Lay,  corpse-like,  on  the  smouldering  ground. 

u  Speak,  king !  —  the  wrath  is  but  begun !  — 

Still  dumb  ?  —  then,  Heaven,  thy  will  be  done !  " 

vu. 
Echoed  from  earth  a  hollow  roar 
Like  ocean  on  the  midnight  shore ! 
A  sheet  of  lightning  o'er  them  wheeled, 
The  solid  ground  beneath  them  reeled ; 
In  dust  sank  roof  and  battlement ; 
Like  webs  the  giant  walls  were  rent; 
Red,  broad,  before  his  startled  gaze 
The  monarch  saw  his  Egypt  blaze. 
Still  swelled  the  plague,  —  the  flame  grew  pale, 
Burst  from  the  clouds  the  charge  of  hail: 
With  arrowy  keenness,  iron  weight, 
Down  poured  the  ministers  of  fate; 
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Till  man  and  cattle,  crushed,  congealed, 
Covered  with  death  the  boundless  field. 

VIII. 

Still  swelled  die  plague,  —  uprose  the  blast, 
The  avenger,  fit  to  be  the  last : 
On  ocean,  river,  forest,  vale, 
Thundered  at  once  the  mighty  gale. 
Before  the  whirlwind  flew  the  tree, 
Beneath  the  whirlwind  roared  the  sea; 
A  thousand  ships  were  on  the  wave  — 
Where  are  they  ?  —  ask  that  foaming  grave  ! 
Down  go  the  hope,  the  pride  of  years, 
Down  go  the  myriad  mariners ; 
The  riches  of  earth's  richest  zone, 
Gone  !  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  gone  ! 

IX. 

And,  lo !  that  first  fierce  triumph  o'er, 
Swells  ocean  on  the  shrinking  shore  ; 
Still  onward,  onward,  dark  and  wide, 
Engulfs  the  land  the  furious  tide.  — 
Then  bowed  thy  spirit,  stubborn  king, 
Thou  serpent,  reft  of  fang  and  sting ; 
Humbled  before  the  prophet's  knee, 
He  groaned,  ™  Be  injured  Israel  free ! " 

To  heaven  the  sage  upraised  his  hand ; 
Back  rolled  the  deluge  from  the  land ; 
Back  to  its  caverns  sank  the  gale ; 
Fled  from  the  noon  the  vapors  pale ; 
Broad  burned  again  the  joyous  sun : 
The  hour  of  wrath  and  death  was  done.  * 


*  The  account  of  the  seventh  plague  of  Egypt,  which  the  poet  has  para- 
phrased in  these  lines,  may  be  found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Exodus,  between 
the  thirteenth  and  thirty-third  verses.. 
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VIII.  —  A    WET  DA  T  IN  AN  INN 

WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

Pronounce  butt'n,  doz'n,  enliv'n,  ev'n,  hard'n,  §  10 ;  cow,  down, 
$  27;  kind,  §  21;  boom,  §  9j  wreaths,  §  19. 
See   in   Index,   comely,  hostler,  lowering,  manufacturer,  mine, 

OBLIGE,    PURLIEU,    QUARRELING     Or     QUARRELLING,     TORTOISE,    TRAVELER 
Or   TRAVELLER,   UPPER   BENJAMIN,   YCLEPED,  IRVING. 

Delivery.  The  style  of  this  extract  is  a  lively  narrative,  approaching  the 
colloquial  in  parts.  It  requires  the  middle  pitch,  a  pure  quality  of  voice, 
time  between  moderate  and  rapid,  and  generally  a  delivery  level  and  un- 
emotional, though  suggestive  of  an  appreciation  of  the  truthful  and  playful 
points  in  the  picture.    The  scene  lies  in  England. 

1.  It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  ia  the  gloomy  month  of 
November.  I  had  been  detained,  in  the  course  of  a 
journey,  by  a  slight  indisposition,  from  which  I  was 
recovering,  but  was  still  feverish,  and  obliged  to  keep 
within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  small  town  of 
Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn !  Whoever  has 
had  the  luck  to  experience  one  can  alone  judge  of  my 
situation.  The  rain  pattered  against  the  casements ; 
the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melancholy  sound. 

2.  I  went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of  something  to 
amuse  the  eye ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed 
completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  amusement.  The 
windows  of  my  bedroom  looked  out  among  tiled  roofs 
and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my  sitting-room 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  calculated  to  make  a  man  sick  of  this 
world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy  day. 

3.  The  place  was  littered  with  wet  ttraw  that  had 
been  kicked  about  by  travelers  and  stable-boys.  In 
one  corner  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  water,  surrounding 
an  island  of  muck ;  there  were  several  half-drowned 
fowls  crowded  together  under  a  cart,  among  which  was 
a  miserable,  crest-fallen  rooster,  drenched  out  of  all  life 
and  spirit,  his  drooping  feathers  matted,  as  it  were,  into 
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a  single  plume,  along  which  the  water  trickled  from  his 
back. 

4.  Near  the  cart  was  a  half-dozing  cow,  chewing  the 
cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on,  with 
wreaths  of  vapor  rising  from  her  reeking  hide.  A  wall- 
eyed horse,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  his  stable,  was 
poking  his  spectral  head  out  of  a  window,  with  the 
rain  dripping  on  it  from  thp  eaves.  An  unhappy  cur, 
chained  to  a  dog-house  hard  by,  uttered  something, 
every  now  and  then,  between  a  bark  and  a  yelp. 

5.  An  uncomely  servant-girl  tramped  backward  and 
forward  through  the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky 
as  the  weather  itself.  Everything,  in  short,  was  com- 
fortless and  forlorn,  excepting  a  crew  of  hardened 
ducks,  assembled  like  boon  companions  round  a  puddle 
and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

6.  I  was  lonely  and  listless,  and  wanted  amusement. 
My  room  soon  became  insupportable.  I  abandoned  it, 
and  sought  what  is  technically  called  the  travelers'- 
room.  Tins  is  a  public  room  set  apart  at  most  inns  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  class  of  wayfarers  called  trav- 
elers, or  riders;  a  kind  of  commercial  knights-Srrant, 
who  are  incessantly  scouring  the  kingdom  in  gigs,  on 
horseback,  or  by  coach.  They  are  the  only  successors 
that  I  know  of  at  the  present  day  to  the  knights-errant 
of  yore. 

7.  They  lead  the  same  kind  of  roving,  adventurous 
life,  only  changing  the  lance  for  a  driving-whip,  the  buck- 
ler for  a  pattern-card,  and  the  coat  of  mail  for  an  upper 
Benjamin.  Instead  of  vindicating  the  charms  of  peer- 
less beauty,  they  rove  about,  spreading  the  fame  and 
standing  of  some  substantial  tradesman,  or  manufactu- 
rer, and  are  ready  at  any  time  to  bargain  in  his  name ; 
it  being  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  trade,  instead  of  fight, 
with  one  another. 

8.  I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  these  worthies 
to  talk  with,  but  was  disappointed.     One  was  just  fin-- 
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ishing  his  breakfast,  quarreling  with  his  bread  and 
butter,  and  huffing  the  waiter  ;  another  buttoned  on  a 
pair  of  gaiters,  with  many  execrations  at  Boots  for  not 
having  cleaned  his  shoes  well ;  a  third  sat  druraming  on 
the  table  with  his  fingers,  and  looking  at  the  rain  as  it 
streamed  down  the  window-glass  :  they  all  appeared 
infected  by  the  weather,  and  disappeared,  one  after  the 
other,  without  exchanging  a  word. 

9.  I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  at 
the  people,  picking  their  way  to  church,  with  dripping 
umbrellas.  The  bell  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  streets  be- 
came silent.  I  then  amused  myself  with  watching  the 
daughters  of  a  tradesman  opposite  J  who,  being  confined 
to  the  house  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday  finery, 
played  off*  their  charms  at  the  front  windows,  to  fasci- 
nate the  chance  tenants  of  the  inn.  They  at  length 
were  summoned  away  by  a  vigilant  vinegar -faced 
mother,  and  I  had  nothing  further  from  without  to 
amuse  me. 

10.  What  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  long-lived 
day  ?  I  was  sadly  nervous  and  lonely ;  and  everything 
about  an  inn  seems  calculated  to  make  a  dull  day  ten 
times  duller:  old  newspapers,  smelling  of  beer  and 
tobacco-smoke,  and  which  I  had  already  read  half  a 
dozen  times;  good-for-nothing  books  that  were  worse 
than  rainy  weather.  I  bored  myself  with  an  old  vol- 
ume of  the  Lady's  Magazine.  I  read  all  the  common- 
place names  scrawled  on  the  panes  of  glass;  and  I 
deciphered  several  scraps  of  fatiguing  in-window  poetry 
which  I  have  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

11.  The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy ;  the 
slovenly,  ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily  along ; 
there  was  no  variety  even  in  the  rain :  it  was  one  dull, 
continued,  monotonous  patter  —  patter  —  patter,  ex- 
cepting that  now  and  then  I  was  enlivened  by  the  idea 
of  a  brisk  shower,  from  the  rattling  of  the  drops  upon 
a  passing  umbrella. 
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12.  It  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
hackneyed  phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  a  horn  blew,  and  a  stage-coach  whirled 
through  the  street,  with  outside  passengers  stuck  all 
over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and  seethed 
together,  and  reeking  with  the  steams  of  wet  box-coats 
and  upper  Benjamins. 

13.  The  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking-places 
a  crew  of  vagabftnd  boys  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the 
carroty-headed  hostler,  and  that  nondescript  animal 
ycleped  Boots,  and  all  the  other  vagabond  race  that 
infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn ;  —  but  the  bustle  was 
transient :  the  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way ;  and  boy 
and  dog,  and  hostler  and  Boots,  all  slunk  back  agaiu 
to  their  holes. 

14.  The  street  again  became  silent,  and  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  rain  on.  In  fact,  there  was  no  hope  of  its 
clearing  up.  The  barometer  pointed  to  rainy  weather ; 
mine  hostess's  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  by  the  fire  washing 
her  face,  and  rubbing  her  paws  over  her  ears :  and,  on 
referring  to  the  almanac,  I  found  a  direful  prediction 
stretching,  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom 
through  the  whole  month,  —  "Expect  —  much  —  rain 
—  about  —  this  —  time ! " 


IX.—  OUR   COUNTRY. 

BRYANT. 

In  a  bold  metaphor  the  poet  personifies  our  country  as  a  young  and 
beautiful  mother.  The  lines  should  be  read  in  a  pure  middle  tone,  at  once 
animated  and  reverent,  joyous  and  tender. 

See  in  Index,  are,  glory,  sky,  taunt,  Bryant. 

i. 
O  mother  of  a  mighty  race, 
Yet  lovely  in  thy  youthful  grace ! 
The  elder  dames,  thy  haughty  peers, 
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Admire  and  hate  thy  blooming  years ; 

With  words  of  shame 
And  taunts  of  scorn  they  join  thy  name. 

ii. 
For  on  thy  cheeks  the  glow  is  spread 
That  tints  thy  morning  hills  with  red ; 
Thy  step  —  the  wild  deer's  rustling  feet 
Within  thy  woods  are  not  more  fleet ; 

Thy  hopeful  eye 
Is  bright  as  thy  own  sunny  sky. 

in. 
Ay,  let  them  rail,  those  haughty  ones, 
While  safe  thou  dwellest  with  thy  sons ! 
They  do  not  know  how  loved  thou  art, 
How  many  a  fond  and  fearless  heart 

Would  rise  to  throw 
Its  life  between  thee  and  the  foe. 

IV. 

There 's  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest 
For  Earth's  down-trodden  and  oppressed ; 
A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head, 
For  the  starved  laborer  toil  and  bread. 

Power,  at  thy  bounds, 
Stops,  and  calls  back  his  baffled  hounds. 

v. 
O  fair  young  mother !  on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And  as  they  fleet, 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet 

VI. 

Thine  eye,  with  every  coming  hour, 

Shall  brighten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower ; 

And  when  thy  sisters,  elder  born, 

Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn,  ■ 

Before  thine  eye 
Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die. 
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X.  —  ON  BURGOYNE'S  SURRENDER. 

LORD    CHATHAM. 

For  ANSWER,  DISASTER,  866  §  22 ;  MERCENARY,  §  29  5  DUTIFUL,  SUBDUE, 
§  23;   GLORY,   VICTORIOUS,   M  11,  28. 

See  in  Index,  catastrophe,  defense  or  defence,  Indian,  issue,  manu- 
facturer, MARSHALING  Or  MARSHALLING,  PARLIAMENT,  SACRIFICE,  8 WORD  ; 

Burgoyne,  Chatham,  Hessian,  Howe. 

Delivery.  Middle  pitch,  quality  orotund,  time  moderate,  force  occasion- 
ally loud,  manner  at  once  earnest  and  dignified.  There  should  be  appropri- 
ate rhetorical  pauses,  as  between  the  words  "  employing  . . .  savages,"  in 
the  second  paragraph,  and  '*  have  . .  .  mutinied  "  in  the  third.  This  speech 
was  originally  delivered  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  December,  1777,  on 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  to  the  American 
General,  Gates. 

1.  To  what,  my  Lords,  shall  we  attribute  these  dis- 
asters to  oiir  arms  ?  To  what  but  want  of  wisdom  in 
our  council,  want  of  ability  in  our  Ministers !  The  wild 
scheme  of  penetrating  into  the  colonies  from  Canada 
was  full  of  difficulty ;  and,  even  if  it  had  proved  suc- 
cessful, it  would  have  been  a  wanton  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure.  The  character  of  General  Burgoyne,  the 
glory  of  the  British  arms,  and  the  dearest  interests  of 
this  undone,  disgraced  country,  have  been  all  sacrificed 
to  the  ignorance,  temerity,  and  incapacity  of  Ministers. 
■  2.  In  what  terms  of  adequate  abhorrence  can  I  speak 
of  their  mode  of  carrying  on  this  war  ?  Under  their 
promptings  it  has  been  the  most  bloody,  barbarous,  and 
ferocious  contest  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
We  have  sullied  the  arms  of  Britain  forever  by  employ- 
ing savages  in  our  service ;  by  marshaling  under  the 
British  flag  the  barbarians  of  the  forest,  and  making  the 
scalping-knife  and  the  tomahawk  the  companions  of  the 
firelock  and  the  sword ! 

3.  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  serve  in  an  army  where 
such  an  association  was  permitted,  I  believe,  on  my  con- 
science, that  sooner  than  I  would  have  lent  myself  to  it, 
I  would  have  mutinied.    It  was  such  a  pollution  of  our 
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7.  And  for  what  have  we  sacrificed  all  these  advan- 
tages ?  The  pursuit  of  a  peppercorn !  *  And  how 
have  we  treated  America  ?  Let  her  petitions  rejected, 
—  her  complaints  unanswered,  —  her  dutiful  represen- 
tations treated  with  contempt,  —  be  the  reply !  Let  our 
endeavors  to  establish  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  —  our  measures  to  enforce  taxation 
at  the  point  of  the  sword —  show  what  we  have  done ! 
Ministers  have  betrayed  us  into  a  disastrous  war,  and 
what  are  the  fruits  ?  Let  the  catastrophe  that  has  over- 
whelmed Burgoyne  proclaim ! 

8.  My  Lords,  I  contend  that  we  have  not  procured, 
nor  can  we  procure,  any  force  sufficient  to  subdue 
America ;  it  is  monstrous  to  think  of  it.  There  are 
several  noble  lords  present  well  acquainted  with  mili- 
tary affairs :  I  call  upon  any  one  of  them  to  rise  and 
pledge  himself  that  the  military  force  now  within  this 
kingdom  is  adequate  to  its  defense,  or  that  any  pos- 
sible force  to  be  procured  from  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, or  elsewhere,  will  be  equal  to  the  contest  with 
America. 

9.  0 !  but  if  America  is  not  to  be  conquered,  she  is 
to  be  treated  with !  Conciliation  is  at  length  thought 
of!  Terms  are  to  be  offered!  And  who  are  the  per- 
sons that  are  to  treat  on  the  part  of  England  ?  Why, 
the  very  men  who  have  been  the  authors  of  our  mis- 
fortunes !  The  very  men  who  have  endeavored,  by  the 
most  pernicious  policy,  to  enslave  the  American  people ! 

ould  .be  the  mediators  to  conciliate  those  who 
vived  the  Indian  tomahawk  and  the  Hessian 


> 


rour  Lordships  entertain  the  most  distant 

uccess  from  the  efforts  of  negotiators  like 

The  Americans  have  virtue,  and  must 


jad  said,  that  a  peppercorn  in  "acknowledgment  of  the  right 
ras  of  more  value  than  millions  without  it 
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detest  the  principles  of  such  men :  they  have  too  much 
understanding  and  wisdom  to  trust  to  that  cunning,  to 
those  narrow  policies,  from  which  such  overtures  pro- 
ceed. Terms  from  such  men  they  would  receive  as 
snares  to  allure  and  betray ;  as  ropes,  to  be  put  about 
their  legs,  to  entangle  and  overthrow  them. 

11.  Ministers  have  been  in  error;  experience  has 
proved  it ;  and  what  is  worse,  —  in  that  error  they  per- 
sist. They  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  would  traverse  America,  with  scarcely  an 
attempt  at  interruption.  Two  campaigns  have  passed 
since  they  gave  us  this  assurance ;  treble  the  number 
of  mon  they  named  as  sufficient  have  been  employed  ; 
and  one  of  your  armies  (which  composed  two  thirds  of 
the  force  by  whioh  America  was  to  be  subdued)  has 
been  totally  routed,  and  is  now  led  captive  through 
those  provinces  you  call  rebellious ! 

12.  And  the  men  you  called  cowards,  poltroons, 
runaways,  and  knaves  are  become  victorious  over  your 
veteran  troops  !  And,  in  the  midst  of  victory,  and  in 
the  flush  of  conquest,  these  men  have  set  Ministers  an 
example  of  moderation  and  magnanimity.  Yes,  my 
Lords,  to  the  very  troops,  sent  out  to  execute  the  dia- 
bolical orders  for  the  employment  of  savages,  the 
Americans  have  granted  terms  of  capitulation  due  only 
to  the  makers  of  fair  and  honorable  war.  Such  is 
American  progress  in  civilization.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  America  will  vie  with 
these  kingdoms,  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  arts. 

13.  My  Lords,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  trouble 
1  you,  if  the  tremendous  state  of  this  nation  did  not,  in 

my  opinion,  make  it  incumbent  on  me  to  speak.  Such 
as  I  .have  described  that  state,  I  do  maintain  it  to  be. 
The  same  ruinous  measures  that  have  brought  us  to  it 
are  still  persisted  in ;  and  because  your  Lordships  have 
been  deluded,  deceived,  and  misled,  Ministers  presume 
that,  whenever  the  worst  comes,  they  will  be  enabled  to 
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shelter  themselves  behind  Parliament.  This,  my  Lords, 
cannot  be :  they  have  committed  themselves  and  their 
measures  to  the  fate  of  war,  —  and  they  must  abide  the 
issue. 


XL  —  BIN G   OUT,    WILD  BELLS. 

TENNYSON. 

For  true,  see  $  14;  kind,  sky,  %  21.  Give  the  pure  sound  of  ng  in 
dying,  flying,  going;  of  *  in  ackoss.    See  Tennyson  in  Index. 

Delivery.  The  tone  should  be  a  pure  orotund,  animated  and  expres- 
sive, with  imitative  modulation,  mostly  in  the  middle  pitch.  The  falling 
inflection  should  be  used  at  nearly  all  the  grammatical  pauses,  and  at  the 
end  of  nearly  every  line.  In  the  last,  there  should  be  a  reverential  pause 
after  in. 

I. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is,  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

ii. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

in. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 


Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 
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T. 
Eing  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 

Ring  out,  ring  out,  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

VL 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

VII. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

vn  r.  , 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land,  — 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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CHANNING. 

.Drop  the  sound  of  the  unaccented  vowel  in  broken,  even,  evil,  les- 
son, open,  written.     For  experience  (-/>ere'-),  SECURITY  (-Awe'-),  see 

§  11  ;  IMAGINARY,   STATIONARY,   §  29  J   CUR8E,   WORST,   §  16;   GOVERNMENT, 
LIBERTY,   \  7;   DISSOLVE,   §  17;   ACTUATE,  INDIVIDUAL,   INSTITUTION,  NEWS, 

perpetual,  $  28.     Pronounce  toward,  Ward;    tremendous,  tre-men'dus 
(not  tre-mendu-us  nor  tre^menjus). 
See  in  Index,  defense  or  defence,  exaggerate,   federal,  union, 

GlIANNING. 

Delivery*  This  should  be  in  the  deliberate  manner  appropriate  to  the 
purely  didactic  style  ;  with  pure  quality,  middle  pitch,  moderate  force, 
medium  time,  and  short  pauses. 

1.   Our  present  topic  is  the  importance  of  the  Union. 
No  lesson   should  be  written  more  indelibly  on  the 
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hearts  of  American  citizens.  Of  all  governments  we 
may  say,  that  the  good  which  they  promote  is  chiefly 
negative,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  federal  in- 
stitutions which  bind  these  States  together.  Their 
highest  function  is,  to  avert  evil.  Nor  let  their  effi- 
ciency on  this  account  be  disparaged. 

2.  The  highest  political  good,  liberty,  is  negative. 
It  is  the  removal  of  obstructions,  it  is  security  from 
wrong.  It  confers  no  positive  happiness,  but  opens  a 
field  in  which  the  individual  may  achieve  his  happiness 
by  his  own  unfettered  powers.  -  The  great  good  of  the 
Union  we  may  express  almost  in  a  word :  It  preserves 
vs  from  wasting  and  destroying  one  another. 

3.  It  preserves  relations  of  peace  among  communi- 
ties, which,  if  broken  into  separate  nations,  would  be 
arrayed  against  one  another  in  perpetual,  merciless, 
and  ruinous  war.  It  indeed  contributes  to  our  defense 
against  foreign  states,  but  still  more  it  defends  us  from 
one  another.  This  we  apprehend  to  be  the  chief  boon 
of  the  Union,  and  its  importance  we  apprehend  is  not 
sufficiently  felt.  So  highly  do  we  estimate  it,  that  we 
ask  nothing  of  the  General  Government,  but  to  hold  us 
together,  —  to  establish  amoiTg  the  different  States  rela- 
tions of  friendship  and  peace. 

4.  The  importance  of  this  benefit  is  easy  to  be  under- 
stood by  considering  the  sure  and  tremendous  miseries 
which  would  follow  disunion.  For  ourselves,  we  fear, 
that,  bloody  and  mournful  as  human  history  now  is,  a 
sadder  page  than  has  yet  been  written  might  record 
the  sufferings  of  this  country,  should  we  divide  our- 
selves into  separate  communities.  These  would  cherish 
toward  one  another  singularly  fierce  and  implacable  en- 
mities. We  do  not  refer  to  the  angry  and  vindictive 
feelings  which  would  grow  out  of  the  struggles  implied 
in  a  separation.  There  are  other  and  more  permanent 
causes  of  hatred  and  hostility. 

5.  One  cause,  we  think,  would  be  found  in  the  singu- 
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larly  active,  bold,  enterprising  spirit  which  actuates  this 
whole  country.  A  neighborhood  of  restless,  daring,  all- 
grasping  communities  would  contain  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  perpetual  hostility.  Our  feverish  activity  would 
break  out  in  endless  competitions  and  jealousies.  The 
same  great  objects  would  be  grasped  at  by  all. 

6.  Add  to  this,  that  the  necessity  of  preserving  some 
balance  of  power  would  lead  each  republic  to  watch 
the  other  with  a  suspicious  eye ;  and  this  balance  could 
not  be  maintained,  in  these  young  and  growing  com- 
munities, as  easily  as  in  the  old  and  stationary  ones 
of  Europe.  Among  nations  such  as  we  should  form, 
which  would  only  have  begun  to  develop  their  resources, 
the  political  equilibrium  would-  be  perpetually  dis- 
turbed. 

7.  Under  such  influences  an  irritable  and  almost 
justifiable  sensitiveness  to  one  another's  prftgress  would 
fester  into  unrelenting  hatred.  Our  neighbor's  good 
would  become  to  us  a  curse.  To  obstruct  one  another's 
growth  would  be  deemed  the  perfection  of  policy. 
Slight  collisions  of  interest  would  be  exaggerated  into 
unpardonable  wrongs ;  and  unprincipled  statesmen 
would  find  little  difficult/  in  swelling  imaginary  griev- 
ances into  causes  of  war. 

8.  We  proceed  to  the  second,  and  a  very  important 
consideration.  Our  possession  of  a  common  language, 
which  is  now  an  unspeakable  good,  would,  in  case  of 
disunion,  prove  as  great  a  calamity ;  for  it  would  serve 
above  all  things,  to  multiply  jealousies  and  exasperate 
bad  passions. 

9.  In  Europe,  different  nations,  having  each  its  own 
language,  and  comparatively  small  communication,  can 
act  but  little  on  each  other.  Each  expresses  its  own 
self-esteem  and  its  scorn  of  other  communities  in  writ- 
ings which  seldom  pass  its  own  bounds,  and  which 
minister  to  its  own  vanity  and  prejudices  without  in- 
flaming other  states. 
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10.  But  suppose  this  country  broken  up  into  con- 
tiguous nations,  all  speaking  the  same  language,  all  en- 
joying unrestrained  freedom  of  the  press,  and  all  giving 
utterance  to  their  antipathies  and  recriminations  in 
newspapers  which  would  fly  through  all  on  the  wings 
of  the  winds.  Who  can  set  bounds  to  the  madness 
which  such  agents  of  mischief  would  engender  ? 

11.  Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of  our  separa- 
tion is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  Once  di- 
vided, we  should  form  stronger  bonds  of  union  with 
foreign  nations  than  with  one  another.  Belligerents  in 
the  Old  World  would  strive  to  enlist  us  in  their  quar- 
rels. Prom  disunion  we  should  reap,  in  plentiful  har- 
vests, destructive  enmities  at  home  and  degrading  sub- 
serviency to  the  powers  of  Europe. 

12.  We  pass  to  another  topic,  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  In  case  of  separation,  party  spirit,  the  worst 
foe  of  free  states,  would  rage  more  furiously  in  each  of 
the  new  and  narrower  communities  than  it  does  now  in 
our  extensive  Union ;  and  this  spirit  would  not  only 
spread  deadly  hatred  through  each  republic,  but  would 
perpetually  embroil  it  with  its  neighbors. 

13.  We  complain  of  party  rage  even  now ;  but  it  is 
mild  and  innocent  compared  with  what  we  should  ex- 
perience were  our  Union  dissolved.  Each  republic 
would  then  be  broken  into  factions,  —  one  in  possession, 
and  the  other  in  pursuit  of  power,  and  both  prepared 
to  link  themselves  with  the  factions  of  their  neighbors. 
Party  spirit,  when  spread  over  a  large  country,  is  far 
less  envenomed  and  ruinous  than  when  shut  up  in 
small  states.  TJ*e  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
striking  illustrations  of  this  truth. 

14.  There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration.  We  do  dread 
separation  as  the  greatest  of  political  evils,  with  the 
single  exception  of  slavery.  Under  the  wise  distribu- 
tion of  power  in  this  country,  we  enjoy  the  watchful 
and   minute   protection   of   a  local   government  with 
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the  immense  advantage  of  a  wide-spread  community. 
Greater  means  of  prosperity  a-  people  cannot  enjoy. 
Let  us  not  be  defrauded  of  them  by  selfish  or  malig- 
nant passions. 

15.  Let  us  prize  and  uphold  our  National  Govern- 
ment. Let  us  prize  it  as  our  bond  of  union ;  as  that 
which  constitutes  us  one  people ;  as  preserving  the  dif- 
ferent States  from  mutual  jealousies  and  wars,  and 
from  separate  alliances  with  foreign  nations ;  as  miti- 
gating party  spirit ;  in  one  word,  as  perpetuating  our 
peace. 


Xm.  —  THE  SONNET. 

WORDSWORTH. 

The  sonnet  is  a  little  song  or  poem  appropriately  of  fourteen  ten-syllable 
lines,  usually  arranged  and  rhymed  thus:  —  abba,  abba,  cdc,  dcd;  or  ababt 
bcbc,  dbd,  bee;  or  abab,  bebe,  cbc,  bdd;  or  abba,  acca,  dede,  ff.  This  form  of 
composition  having  been  sometimes  ridiculed,  Wordsworth  vindicates  it  in 
the  following  admirable  specimen  of  the  sonnet  itself,  where  the  rhymes  are 
arranged  according  to  the  last-named  formula. 

See  in  Index,  fairy,  wound,  Camoens,  Milton,  Petrarch,  Shake- 
speare, Spenser,  Tasso,  Wordsworth. 

Scorn  not  the  sonnet;  —  critic,  you  have  frowned, 

Mindless  of  its  just  honors :  with  this  key 

Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound ; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound ; 

Camoens  soothed  with  it  an  exile's  grief; 

The  sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle-leaf 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 

His  visionary  brow ;  a  glowworm  lamp, 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  fairy-land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways ;  and,  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 

Soul-animating  strains,  —  alas,  too  few ! 
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XIV.  —  THE  FORCE   OF  BREVITY. 

See  in  Index,  infantile,  JSschines,  Catiline,  Cicero,  Demosthenes. 

1.  Be  brief.  Come  to  the  point.  Begin  very  near 
where  you  intend  to  leave  off.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  of  wit.  Without  it  you  can  seldom 
obtain  hearers,  much  less  be  remembered.  Ponderous 
things  do  not  easily  obtain  currency.  Only  the  gems 
of  literature  are  treasured  up  and  quoted :  and  gems 
are  not  reckoned  by  gross  weight. 

2.  How  compact  all  that  comes  down  to  us  from  the 
olden  times !  In  how  few  words  we  have  the  Command- 
ments and  the  history  of  the  creation,  —  hardly  em- 
bracing so  many  words  as  are  now  employed  to  welcome 
an  alderman,  or  to  make  a  complimentary  present  of  a 
spoon ! 

3.  The  efficacy  and  value  of  compression  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  The  common  air,  we  beat  aside  with  our 
breath,  compressed,  has  the  force  of  gunpowder,  and 
will  rend  the  solid  rock ;  and  so  it  is  with  language. 
Eloquence  will  never  flourish  in  a  country  where  the 
public  taste  is  infantile  enough  to  measure  the  value 
of  a  speech  by  the  hours  it  occupies. 

4.  A  gentle  stream  of  persuasiveness  may  flow 
through  the  mind,  and  leave  no  sediment :  let  it  come 
at  a  blow,  as  a  cataract,  and  it  sweeps  all  before  it. 
It  is  by  this  magnificent  compression  that  Cicero 
confounds  Catiline,  and  Demosthenes  overwhelms 
^Eschines ;  by  this  that  Mark  Antony,  as  Shakespeare 
makes  him  speak,  carries  the  heart  away  with  a  bad 
cause. 

5.  A  clergyman  once,  being  asked  why  he  made  his 
sermon  so  long,  replied  that  he  hadn't  had  time  to 
make  it  shorter.  Do  you  say  it  costs  labor  to  be  brief? 
Of  course  it  does.  Mere  words  are  cheap  and  plenty 
enough ;  but  ideas  that  rouse,  and  set  multitudes  think- 
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ing,  come  as  gold  comes  from  the  quarry.  The  lan- 
guage of  strong  passion  is  always  terse  and  compressed. 
Genuine  conviction  uses  few  words.  There  is  some- 
thing of  artifice  in  a  long  speech. 


XV.  —  LIONI  AND  BERTRAM. 

BYRON. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  fifth  act  of  Byron's  tragedy  of  Marino 
Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice.  Lioni,  a  patrician  Senator,  is  visited  by  Bertram 
whom  he  has  befriended,  and  who  comes  to  warn  him  against  a  conspiracy 
which  is  to  involve  the  ruin  of  the  principal  men  of  the  state.  Pronounce 
Marino  Faliero,  ma-re'no  faAt-a'ro,  Lioni,  te-dne. 

See  in  Index,  ere,  humble,  patron,  saviour  or  savior,  sepulchre 

Or  SEPULCHER,   WONT,    BYRON. 

DeUvery.  Much  of  the  conversation  of  Bertram  should  be  in  the  low 
aspirate  and  eager  tone  of  a  man  who  is  imparting  a  secret  on  which  life 
depends.  Lioni's  speeches  should  be  mostly  in  the  middle  pitch,  the  force 
gentle,  the  quality  pure,  the  tones  subdued,  as  if  modified  by  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  Bertram.    See  §§  63,  64. 

Lioni.   Now,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour  ? 

Bert.   A  boon,  my  noble  patron  ;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

Lioni.   I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import ;  —  but  say  on  — 
What  has  occurred  ?  some  rash  and  sudden  broil  ? 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab  ?  — 
Mere  things  of  every  day !     So  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety.   - 

Bert   I  come 
To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it ! 
And  thereunto  I.must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life,  since  Time 
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Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  sword, 
And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand, 
The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass  I 
Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow  ! 

Lioni.   Wherefore  not  ? 
What  means  this  menace  ? 

Bert.    Do  not  seek  its  meaning, 
But  do  as  I  implore  thee ;  —  stir  not  forth, 
Whate'er  be  stirring ;  though  the  roar  of  crowds  — 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes  — 
The  groans  of  men  —  the  clash  of  arms  — -  the  sound 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell, 
Peal  in  one  wide  alarum !  —  Go  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin 's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return ! 

Lioni.   Again,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Bert.  Again  I  tell  thee,  ask  not ;  but  by  all 
Thou  holdest  dear  on  earth,  —  in  heaven,  —  by  all 
The  souls  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee,  — 
By  all  thou  hast  of  blest  in  hope  or  memory,  — 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter,  — 
By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me, 
Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good,  — 
Remain  within ;  —  trust  to  thy  household  gods, 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  now  I  counsel,  —  but  if  not,  thou  art  lost ! 

Lioni.   I  am,  indeed,  already  lost  in  wonder ; 
Surely  thou  ravest !     What  have  I  to  dread  ? 
Who  are  my  foes  ?     Or  if  there  be  such,  why 
Art  thou  leagued  with  them !  thou  !  or  if  so  leagued, 
Why  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour, 
And  not  before  ? 

Bert.   I  cannot  answer  this. 
Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  warning  ? 

Lioni.  I  was  not  born  to  shrink  from  idle  threats, 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not :  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent. 
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Bert.    Say  not  so ; 
Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

Lioni.   I  am.     Nor  is  there  aught  which  shall  impede  me ! 

Bert.   Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul !     Farewell ! 

Lioni.   Stay,  —  there  is  more  in  this  than  my  own  safety, 
Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ;  we  must  not  part  thus : 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

Bert   From  childhood,  sir, 
You  have  been  my  protector :  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets, 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  played  together ; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  oft ; 
My  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother ;  years 
Saw  us  together  —  happy,  heart-full  hours ! 
Ah  me !  the  difference  'twixt  those  hours  and  this !  - 

Lioni.   Bertram,  't  is  thou  who  hast  forgotten  them. 

Bert.   Nor  now,  nor  ever ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  would  have  saved  you :  when  to  manhood's  growth 
We  sprang,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  state, 
As  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labors  of  the  humble, 
Still  you  forsook  me-not ;  and  if  my  fortunes 
Have  not  been  towering,  't  was  no  fault  of  him 
Who  ofttimes  rescued  and  supported  me, 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance. 
Which  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 
Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 
Would  that  thy  fellow-Senators  were  like  thee ! 

Lioni.  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the  Senate  ? 

Bert.   Nothing. 

Lioni.   I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 
And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason, 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians, 
And  desperate  libertines,  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 
Thou  herdest  not  with  such :  't  is  true,  of  late 
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I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?    In  thy  hollow  eye 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions, 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Bert.   Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 
On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague, 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life ! 

Li.   Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with  thee,  Bertram; 
This  is  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 
Some  wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  with  disaffection : 
But  thou  must  not  be  lost  so ;  thou  wert  good 
And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 
As  vice  and  villainy  would  put  thee  to : 
Confess,  —  confide  in  me :  thou  know'st  my  nature ;  — 
What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 
That  I  should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep 
The  house  like  a  sick  girl  ? 

Bert.   Nay,  question  me  no  further ;  —  minutes  fly, 
And  thou  art  lost !  —  Thou  !  my  sole  benefactor, 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every  change.     Yet,  make  me  not  a  traitor  ! 
Let  me  save  thee,  —  but  spare  my  honor ! 

Lioni.   Where 
Can  lie  the  honor  in  a  league  of  murder  ? 
And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Bert.  A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for  law  ; 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

Lioni.   And  who  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine  ? 

Bert.    Not  I; 
I  could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.     Thou  must  not  die !  and  think  how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives  ! 
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Nay,  more,  the  life  of  Jives,  the  liberty 

Of  future  generations,  not  to  be 

The  assassin  thou  miscall'st  me ;  —  once,  once  more, 

I  do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold ! 

Lioni.    It  is  in  vain :  this  moment  I  go  forth. 

Bert.   Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend ! 
I  will  disclose  —  ensnare  —  betray  —  destroy  — 
O,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee ! 

Lioni.   Say,  rather  thy  friend's  savior  and  the  state's ! 
Speak  —  pause  not  —  all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare ;  wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servant ;  nay, 
Nobility  itself  I  guarantee  thee, 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent. 

Bert.   I  have  thought  again :  it  must  not  be  —  I  love  thee- 
Thou  knowest  it  —  that  I  stand  here  is  the  proof, 
Not  least,  though  last ;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  by  my  country  ! 
Farewell  —  we  meet  no  more  in  life  !  —  farewell. 


XVI.  —  THE   UNITY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  LABOULAYE. 

In  history,  military,  territory,  heed  remarks,  §  29;  in  durable, 
during,  glorious,  victorious,  heed  §JL1  and  §28;  amount,  count, 
found,  §  27 ;  months,  §  19. 

See  in  Index,  combat,  counseling  or  counselling,  Crimean,  Euro- 
pean, frontier,  humor,  obliged,  Russia,  Laboulaye. 

Delivery.  The  style  of  this  piece  being  calmly  argumentative,  it  should 
be  read  with  judicial  deliberation,  in  a  middle  pitch,  with  pure  tone,  moderate 
time  and  force,  and  a  frequent  use  of  the  falling  slide.    See  §§  48,  49. 

1.  The  United  States  is  a  republic.  It  is  the  freest 
government  and  at  the  same  time  the  mildest  and  hap- 
piest that  the  earth  has  ever  seen.  On  what  depends 
this  prosperity  of  the  Americans  ?  It  is  that  they  are 
alone  upon  an  immense  territory ;  they  have  never  been 
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obliged  to  concentrate  power  and  weaken  liberty  in  order 
to  resist  the  ambition  and  the  jealousy  of  their  neighbors. 

2.  The  United  States  had  no  large  permanent  army, 
no  military  marine ;  the  immense  sums  that  Europeans 
spend  to  keep  off  or  to  sustain  war,  the  Americans  em- 
ployed in  opening  schools  and  giving  to  all  citizens, 
poor  or  well  off,  that  education  and  instruction  which 
make  the  moral  greatness  and  true  riches  of  a  people. 
Their  foreign  policy  was  contained  in  a  single  maxim : 
"  Never  to  mix  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe,  on  the  single 
condition  that  Europe  should  not  mingle  in  their  aflkirs 
and  should  respect  the  freedom  of  the  sea." 

3.  Thanks  to  these  wise  principles,  which  Washing- 
ton had  bequeathed  to  them  in  his  immortal  testament, 
the  United  States  have  enjoyed,  during  eighty  years,  a 
peace  which  has  been  only  once  disturbed,  —  in  1812, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  resist  England,  in  support 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  It  is  by  thousands  of  millions 
that  we  must  count  the  sums  that  during  seventy  years 
we  of  France  have  employed  in  maintaining  our  liberty 
or  our  preponderance  in  Europe;  such  millions  the 
United  States  have  employed  in  social  improvements 
of  every  kind.  Here  is  the  secret  of  their  prodigious 
success ;  their  isolation  has  made  their  prosperity. 

4.  Suppose  now -that  a  separation  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  new  Confederation  should  embrace  all  the 
Slave  States ;  the  North  would  lose  in  a  day  its  power 
and  its  institutions.  The  republic  would  be  struck  to 
the  heart.  There  would  be  in  America  two  nations 
face  to  face ;  two  people,  rivals,  and  always  upon  the 
eve  of  combat.  Peace,  in  fact,  would  not  destroy  en- 
mities; the  remembrances  of  past  grandeur,  of  the 
destroyed  Union,  would  not  be  effaced ;  the  victorious 
South  would  certainly  be  no  less  the  friend  of  slavery, 
no  less  a  lover  of  domination.  The  enemies  of  slavery, 
masters  of  their  own  policy,  would  not  certainly  be 
quieted  by  the  separation. 

6* 
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5.  What  would  the  Southern  Confederacy  be  for  the 
North  ?  A  foreign  power  established  in  America,  with 
a  frontier  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  a  frontier  open  ou 
all  sides,  and  consequently  always  either  menacing  or 
menaced.  This  power,  hostile  from  its  very  proximity, 
and  more  so  still  by  its  institutions,  would  possess  one 
of  the  most  considerable  portions  of  the  New  World ;  it 
would  have  half  of  the  seashore  of  the  Union,  it  would 
command  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  interior  sea  of  a  third 
the  size  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  would  be  mistress  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  could  at  its  humor 
ruin  the  populations  of  the  West. 

6.  "  But  the  river  would  be  made  neutral,"  they  tell 
us.  We  know  what  such  promises  amount  to.  We 
have  seen  that  which  Russia  made  with  regard  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  it  required  the  Crimean  war 
to  restore  to  Germany  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  great 
river.  If  to-morrow  a  new  war  should  break  out  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia,  we  maybe  sure  that  the 
possession  of  the  Danube  would  be  the  stake  of  the 
contest.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  America  from  the 
day  when  the  Mississippi  should  flow  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues  between  banks  that  were 
enslaved. 

7.  Thus  the  remains  of  the  old, Union  must  be  al- 
ways ready  to  defend  themselves  against  their  rivals. 
Questions  of  custom-duties,  and  of  frontiers,  rivalries, 
jealousies,  all  the  scourges  of  old  Europe  would  over- 
whelm America  at  once.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  custom-houses  on  a  space  of  five  hundred 
leagues  :  to  construct  and  arm  forts  along  this  immense 
frontier,  to  support  permanent  and  considerable  armies, 
and  to  maintain  a  navy :  — in  other  words,  the  old  Con- 
stitution must  be  renounced,  municipal  independence 
must  be  enfeebled,  and  power  concentrated. 

8.  Farewell  to  the  old  and  glorious  liberty!  Fare- 
well to  those  institutions  which  made  America  the  com- 
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mon  country  to  all  those  to  whom  air  was  wanting  in 
Europe  !  The  work  of  Washington  would  be  destroyed, 
and  Americans  would  find  themselves  in  a  situation  full 
of  difficulties  and  dangers.  That  such  a  future  may 
rejoice  those  people  who  cannot  pardon  America  her 
prosperity  and  her  greatness,  I  can  understand.  His- 
tory is  full  of  these  sad  jealousies.  That  a  people 
habituated  to  liberty  would  risk  its  last  man  and  its 
last  dollar  to  keep  the  heritage  of  its  fathers,  —  that  I 
understand  better,  and  I  approve  it. 

9.  What  I  do  not  understand  is,  that  there  should 
be  found  in  Europe  people  calling  themselves  liberal, 
reproaching  the  North  for  its  noble  resistance,  and 
counseling  it  to  a  shameful  abdication.  War  is  a  fright- 
ful evil,  but  from  war  a  durable  peace  may  spring ;  the 
South  may  become  fatigued  by  the  exhausting  struggle ; 
the  old  Union  may  be  revived.  The  future  may  be 
saved.  But  what  could  come  from  a  separation  except 
a  war  without  end,  and  miseries  without  number  ?  This 
tearing  asunder  of  the  country  is  a  downfall  without 
remedy;  men  cannot  accept  such  a  misfortune  until 
they  are  entirely  overwhelmed. 


XVII.  —  HOW  SLEEP   THE  BRAVE. 

COLLINS. 

See  in  Index,  dewy,  fairy,  mould  or  mold,  Collins.  Probably  no 
poem  in  the  language,  equal  to  this  in  brevity,  has  equaled  it  in  celebrity. 

Delivery*  This  should  be  in  a  soft  middle  pitch,  force  gentle,  time 
moderate,  quality  pure,  tones  at  once  exultant  and  pathetic. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
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She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there. 


XVIIL  —  CHARACTER    OF  DE   TOCQUEVILLE. 

BEAUMONT. 

In  the  Spring  of  1831,  two  yonng  Frenchmen,  one  named  Alexis  db 
Tocqueville,  the  other  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  landed  in  New  York. 
They  came  partly  on  an  official  mission  to  inspect  the  prisons  of  the  United 
States.  Both  were  subsequently  distinguished  in  literature.  They  remained 
friends  through  life,  and  when  one  at  last  died,  the  following  touching  and 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  was  paid  by  the  survivor. 

Pronunciation*  Do  not  alight  the  sound  of  long  o  in  most,  only, 
whole,  &c.  For  eagerly,  liberty,  modern,  .-reverence,  &c.,  see 
cautions,  §  7.  Pronounce  exhibit,  egz-hib'it,  sounding  the'  aspirate.  For 
truths,  see  §  19. 

See  in  Index,  aristocrat,  Christianity,  commonplace,  marvelous 
or  marvellous,  neither,  Beaumont,  Tocqueville. 

Delivery*  The  remarks,  §  48,  on  the  narrative  style  will  apply  here;  but 
at  the  seventh  paragraph,  and  thence  to  the  end,  the  tones  should  be  expres- 
sive of  the  tenderness,  pathos,  and  nobleness  of  the  sentiment 

1.  After  having  passed  a  year  in  the  United  States, 
Tocqueville  returned  to  France.  From  that  time  his 
object  was  to  write  the  book  for  which  he  had  already 
formed  the  plan  and  collected  the  materials.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  his  "  Democracy  in  America  "  he  com- 
posed between  the  years  1832  and  1834.  These  two 
years  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life.  During 
this  period  not  only  did  he  devote  himself  with  ardor 
to  his  book,  but  he  was  able  to  do  so  without  a  single 
anxiety. 
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2.  Exempt  from  all  professional  duties,  not  yet  mar-        * 
ried,  but   already  attached  to  her  who  was  to  be  his 

wife  ;  his  mind  at  rest,  and  his  heart  satisfied ;  he  was 
in  that  state  so  rare  and  always  so  short-lived,  in  which 
a  man,  relieved  from  every  obligation,  every  restraint, 
every  care,  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and 
of  his  domestic  circle  only  as  much  as  he  chooses,  free, 
in  short,  without  being  solitary,  is  in  full  possession  of 
his  intellectual  independence. 

3.  The  brilliant  success  of  Tocqueville's  "Democ- 
racy in  America "  was  not  confined  to  Prance.  All 
parties  seemed  desirous  of  appropriating  the  book  and 
its  author.  Some  declared  him  to  be  a  democrat; 
others  said  that  he  was  an  aristocrat.  He  was  neither. 
Born  in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  but  with  a  love 
for  liberty,  he  had  found  modern  society  in  the  hands 
of  the  democracy.  His  great  object  was  to  add  liberty 
to  the  already  existing  equality;  and  he  not  only 
searched  eagerly  in  a  democratic  country  for  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  liberty,  but  it  may  even  be  said 
that  he  discovered  and  pointed  them  out. 

4.  The  Americans  could  not  understand  how  a 
stranger,  after  a  residence  among  them  of  only  a  year, 
could,  with  such  marvelous  sagacity,  master  their  in- 
stitutions and  manners ;  enter  into  the  spirit  of  them ; 
and  exhibit,  in  a  clear  and  logical  form,  what  they 
themselves  had,  till  then,  only  vaguely  apprehended. 
There  is  not  one  eminent  man  in  the  United  States 
who  does  not  acknowledge  that  Tocqueville  has  revealed 
to  him  new  ideas  of  the  constitution  of  his  country  and 
of  the,philosophy_pf  its  society  and  laws. 

5.  Tocqueville  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1859.  He 
was  only  fifty-four  years  old.  He  passed  away  peace- 
fully, without  any  of  the  cruel  pangs  often  caused  by 
the  immediate  approach  of  death ;  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  mental  tranquillity  of  a  man  prepared  for  it, 
and  for  whom  the  close  of  life  has  neither  terrors  nor 
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threats.   What  better  preparation  can  there  be  for  death 
than  a  whole  life  spent  in  well-doing  ? 

6.  His  death  was  that  of  a  Christian,  as  had  been 
his  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatest  perplexities  he 
never  ceased  to  be  sincerely  Christian.  This  sentiment 
amounted  in  him  to  a  passion,  and  was  even  a  part 
of  his  political  creed ;  for  he  believed  that  there  could 
be  no  liberty  without  morality,  and  no  morality  with- 
out religion.*  Christianity  and  civilization  were  to 
him  convertible  terms.  He  believed  firmly  that,  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  it  was  most  desirable  to  see  re- 
ligious faith  intimately  united  with  the  love  of  liberty ; 
and  it  always  deeply  pained  him  to  find  them  sepa- 
rated. 

7.  We  have  tried  to  paint  the  author,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  statesman ;  but  who  can  paint  the  man  himself, 
his  heart,  his  grace,  his  poetical  imagination,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  good  sense ;  that  heart  so  tender,  that 
reason  so  firm,  that  judgment  so  keen  and  so  sure,  that 
intellect  so  clear  and  so  deep,  never  either  common- 
place or  eccentric,  always  original  and  sensible ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  qualities  that  made  him  so  superior  and 
distinguished  above  other  men? 

8.  Tocqueville  not  only  possessed  great  talents,  but 
every  variety  of  talent.  His  conversation  was  as  bril- 
liant as  his  compositions.  He  was  as  remarkable  as  a 
narrator  as  he  was  as  a  writer.  He  possessed  another 
talent  which  is  even  more  rare,  —  that  of  being  a  good 
listener  as  well  as  talker.  Gifted  with  activity  inde- 
fatigable and  almost  morbid,  he  disposed  of  his  time 
with  admirable  method.  He  found  time  for  everything, 
and  never  omitted  a  moral  or  a  social  duty. 

*  This  was  emphatically  the  opinion  of  George  Washington,  as  his 
writings  in  many  places  prove.  "  Religion  and  morality,"  says  Washing- 
ton, "  are  essential  pillars  of  civil  society,  the  firmest  props  of  the  duties 
of  men  and  citizens.  Let  ns  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  thai 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.11  The  studies  of  De  Tocque- 
ville led  him  to  the  same  conviction. 
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9.  It  has  been  said  he  had  many  friends :  he  had  the 
additional  happiness  of  never  losing  one,  and  also  that 
of  having  such  a  fund  of  affection  to  bestow  upon  them, 
that  none  of  his  friends  ever  complained  of  his  own 
share  on  seeing  that  of  others.  His  friendships  were 
as  well  chosen  as  they  were  sincere,  and  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  more  striking  example  than  he  afforded  of 
the  charm  which  intelligence  adds  to  virtue. 

10.  Excellent  as  he  was,  he  was  always  endeavoring 
to  become  better ;  and  he  certainly  drew  nearer  every 
day  to  the  moral  perfection  which  seemed  to  him  the 
only  aim  worthy  of  a  rational  being.  The  great  prob- 
lem of  the  destiny  of  man  impressed  him  with  daily  in- 
creasing awe  and  reverence.  More  and  more  piety, 
more  and  more  gratitude  for  the  Divine  blessings, 
entered  every  day  into  his  actions  and  his  feelings. 
He  felt  a  greater  respect  for  human  life  and  for  human 
rights,  and  even  for  those  of  all  created  beings. 

11.  He  thus  reached  a  higher,  purer,  and  more  re- 
fined humanity.  He  regarded  rank  less,  and  personal 
merit  more.  He  became  still  more  patient,  more  re- 
signed, more  industrious,  more  watchful  to  lose  nothing 
of  the  life  which  he  loved  so  much,  and  which  he  had 
a  right  to  cherish,  since  he  made  such  a  noble  use  of 
it.  Lastly,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  that,  in  a  selfish 
age,  his  only  aim  was  the  pursuit  of  truths  useful  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  his  sole  ambition,  to  augment 
their  welfare  and  their  dignity. 

12.  To  this  rare  ambition  he  will  owe  a  fame  which 
will  never  die ;  for  the  names  of  those  who  honor  and 
elevate  our  race  are  registered  by  mankind.  The  story 
of  his  life  seems  to  be  summed  up  in  a  reflection  found 
among  his  papers :  —  "  Life  is  neither  a  pleasure  nor 
a  pain,  but  a  serious  business,  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
carry  through  and  to  terminate  with  honor." 
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XIX.  —  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PHILISTINES. 

MILTON. 
For  GUARD,  GUIDE,  866  $  21;  MASSY,  $  22;  BENEATH,  §  19. 

See  in  Index,  catafhracts,  counselor  or  counsellor,  daunt,  dm- 
patched  or  despatched,  rift,  theatre  or  theater,  to,  mllton, 
Philistine. 

Delivery*  This  piece  affords  one  of  the  grandest  specimens  of  the 
purely  narrative  style  in  the  language.  Mr.  Thyer  remarks  of  it:  "One 
may  without  extravagance  say,  that  the  poet  seems  to  exert  no  less  force 
of  genius  in  describing  than  Samson  does  strength  in  executing."  See 
§  48.  The  description  of  Samson  tugging  at  the  pillars  till  they  fell  re- 
quires such  a  modulation  as  one  would  be  likely  to  give  who  hid  really 
witnessed  the  tremendous  scene. 


Occasions  drew  me  early  to  the  city ; 
And,  as  the  gates  I  entered  with  sunrise. 
The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed 
Through  each  high  street ;  little  I  had  dispatched, 
When  all  abroad  was  rumored  that  this  day 
Samson  should  be  brought  forth,  to  show  the  people 
Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games :  — 
I  sorrowed  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 
Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 

ii. 
The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre, 
Half  round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 
With  seats  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 
Of  sort,  might  sit,  in  order  to  behold ; 
The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 
On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand ; 
I  among  these  aloof  obscurely  stood. 

in. 
The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  sacrifice 
Had  filled  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer,  and  wine, 
When  to  their  sports  they  turned.     Immediately 
Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought, 
In  their  state  livery  clad ;  before  him  pipes, 
And  timbrels,  —  on  each  side  went  arm'ed  guards, 
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Both  horse  and  foot,  —  before  him  and  behind, 
Archers  and  stingers,  cataphracts  and  spears. 

IV. 

At  sight  of  him,  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifted  the  air,  clamoring  their  god  with  praise, 
Who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall. 
He,  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him, 
Came  to  the.  place ;  and  what  was  set  before  him, 
Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  essayed, 
To  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  performed, 
All  with  incredible,  stupendous  force ; 
None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 

v. 

At  length,  for  intermission  sake,  they  led  him 
^Between  the  pillars ;  he  his  guide  requested 
(For  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard), 
As  over-tired,  to  let  him  lean  awhile 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars 
That  to  the  arch'ed  roof  gave  main  support 
He,  unsuspicious,  led  him ;  which  when  Samson 
Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  awhile  inclined, 
And  eyes  fast  fixed  he  stood,  as  one  who  prayed, 
Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revolved : 
At  last,  with  head  erect,  thus  cried  aloud :  — 

TI. 

"  Hitherto,  Lords,  what  your  commands  imposed 

I  have  performed,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 

Not  without  wonder  or  delight  beheld  ; 

Now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 

I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greater, 

As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold." 

VII. 

This  uttered,  straining  all  his  nerves,  he  bowed. 

As  with  the  force  of  wind,  and  waters  pent, 

When  mountains  tremble,  —  those  two  massy  pillars 

With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 

He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 

The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
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Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath,  — 
Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counselors,  or  priests, 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this,  but  each  Philistian  city  round, 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast ! 

VIII. 

Samson,  with  these  immixed,  inevitably 
Pulled  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself: 
The  vulgar  only  'scaped,  who  stood  without 
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For  poison,  prison  (poi'zn,  prisfn),  see  §  10;  unaccented  a  in  missionary, 
§  29  ;  tm  in  enthusiasm,  §  15.    In  travel  the  e  is  sounded. 
See  in  Index,  inquiry,  skeptic  or  sceptic,  Pla'to,  Soc'ra-tes. 

1.  Socrates  was  the  reverse  of  a  skeptic.  No  man 
ever  looked  upon  life  with  a  more  positive  and  practical 
eye.  No  man  ever  pursued  his  mark  with  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  road  which  he  was  to  travel.  No 
man  ever  combined,  in  like  manner,  the  absorbing 
enthusiasm  of  a  missionary,  with  the  acuteness,  the 
originality,  the  inventive  resources,  and  the  generaliz- 
ing comprehension,  of  a  philosopher. 

2.  And  ySt  this  man  was  condemned  to  death, — 
condemned  by  a  hostile  tribunal  of  more  than  five 
hundred  citizens  of  Athens,  drawn  at  hazard  from  all 
classes  of  society.  In  the  most  momentous  trial  that 
up  to  that  time  the  world  had  witnessed,  a  majority  of 
six  turned  the  scale.  And  the  vague  charges  on  which 
Socrates  was  condemned  were,  that  he  was  a  vain 
babbler,  a  corrupter  of  youth,  and  a  setter-forth  of 
strange  gods. 

3.  It  would  be  tempting  to  enlarge  on  the  closing 
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scene  of  his  life,  —  a  scene  which  Plato  has  invested 
with  such  immortal  glory ;  —  on  the  affecting  farewell 
to  the  judges  ;  on  the  long  thirty  days  which  passed  in 
prison  before  the  execution  of  the  verdict ;  on  his  play- 
ful equanimity  amid  the  uncontrollable  emotions  of  his 
companions ;  on  the  gathering  in  of  that  solemn  even- 
ing, when  the  fading  of  the  sunset  hues  on  the  top  of 
the  Athenian  hills  was  the  signal  that  the  last  hour  was 
at  hand ;  on  the  introduction  of  the  fatal  hemlock. 

4.  And  then  there  should  be  represented  the  immov- 
able countenance  of  Socrates,  the  firm  hand,  the  burst 
of  frantic  lamentation  from  all  his  friends,  as,  with  his 
habitual  ease  and  cheerfulness,  he  drained  the  cupy  to 
its  dregs;  then  the  solemn  silence  enjoined  by  himself; 
the  pacing  to  and  fro ;  the  strong  religious  persuasions 
attested  by  his  last  words ;  the  cold  palsy  of  the  poison 
creeping  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart ;  the  gradual 
torpor  ending  in  death.     But  I  must  forbear. 

5.  0  for  a  modern  spirit  like  his !  0  for  one  hour 
of  Socrates!  0  for  one  hour*  of  that  voice  whose 
questioning  would  make  men  see  what  they  knew,  and 
what  they  did  not  know ;  what  they  meant,  and  what 
they  only  thought  they  meant ;  what  they  believed  in 
truth,  and  what  they  only  believed  in  name ;  wherein 
they  agreed,  and  wherein  they  differed. 

6.  That  voice  is,  indeed  silent ;  but  there  is  a  voice 
in  each  man's  heart  and  conscience,  which,  if  we  will, 
Socrates  has  taught  us  to  use  rightly.  That  voice  still 
enjoins  us  to  give  to  ourselves  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  us,  —  both  hearing  and  asking  questions.  It 
tells  us,  that  the  fancied  repose  which  self-inquiry  dis- 
turbs is  more  than  compen'sated  by  the  real  repose 
which  it  gives ;  that  a  wise  questioning  is  the  half  of 
knowledge ;  and  that  a  life  without  self-examination  is 
no  life  at  all. 
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XXL—  QUARREL   OF  BRUTUS  AND   CASSIUS. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

We  have  few  higher  proofs  than  this  celebrated  scene  presents  of  the 
wonderful  creative  powers  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  from  his  tragedy  of 
Julius  Caesar.  There  is  no  historical  basis,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  the 
dialogue.  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  solely  for  the  dramatic  de- 
velopment and  contrast  of  the  two  characters,  —  Cassius,  impulsive,  hasty, 
unscrupulous ;  Brutus,  noble,  unswerving  in  reverence  for  the  right,  out- 
spoken and  uncompromising  in  detestation  for  the  wrong,  —  yet  generous, 
forgiving,  tender.  "I  know,"  says  Coleridge,  "no  part  of  Shakespeare 
that  more  impresses  on  me  the  belief  of  his  genius  being  superhuman, 
than  this  scene." 

See  in  Index,  drachma,  ides,  legion,  offense  or  offence,  to, 
vaunt,  yea,  Brutus,  Caius,  Julius,  Plutus,  Shakespeare. 

Delivery*  The  dialogue  requires  variations  in  the  pitch  from  low  or 
middle  to  high;  of  tone  from  pure  to  guttural  and  aspirate;  of  force  from 
loud  to  gentle.  The  language  of  intense  emotion,  let  it  be  remembered, 
is  not  always  loud.  A  stifled  tone  often  better  conveys  (he  idea  of  over- 
powering passion.  The  respective  characters  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  should 
be  well  considered  by  the  reader.  There  should  be  nothing  like  sarcasm 
or  irony  in  the  angry  tone  of  Brutus.  It  should  be  suggestive  of  bold 
and  honest  indignation. 

Cassius.     That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this : 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters  (praying  on  his  side 
Because  I  knew  the  man)  were  slighted  off. 

Brutus.     You  wronged  yourself,  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cas.     At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offense  should  bear  its  comment. 

Bru.     Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold, 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.     I  an  itching  palm  ? 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last ! 

Bru.     The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 

Cas.     Chastisement ! 

Bru.     Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember ! 
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Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?  —  What !  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  —  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus?  — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman  ! 

Cas.     Brutus,  bay  not  me  ! 
I  '11  not  endure  it     You  forget  yourself, 
.  To  hedge  me  in :  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.     Go  to !   you  're  not,  Cassius. 

Cas.     I  am. 

Bru.     I  say  you  are  not. 

Cos.     Urge  me  no  more :  I  shall  forget  myself: 
Have  mind  upon  your  health :  tempt  me  no  further ! 

Bru.     Away,  slight  man ! 

Cas.     Is  9t  possible  ? 

Bru.     Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas.     Must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.   All  this ?  Ay,  more !  Fret  till  your  proud  heart  break? 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?     Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor  ? 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  —  yea,  for  my  laughter,  — 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.     Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.     You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier ; 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 
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Cas.    You  wrong  me  every  way;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus  ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say  better  ? 

Bru.    If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.     When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  me, 

Bru.    Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cas.    I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.     No. 

Cas.     What!  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru.     For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas.     Do  ilot  presume  too  much  upon  my  love. 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.     You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ;  — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
Ta  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions ; 
Which  you  denied  me.    Was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  sor* 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces  ! 

Cas.    I  denied  you  not 

Bru.     You  did. 

Cas.     I  did  not:  he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back.     Brutus  hath  rived  my  heart. 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.     I  do  not,  till  you  practice  them  on  me. 

Cas.     You  love  me  not 

Bru.     I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.    A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 
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Bru.    A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.     Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come ! 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius  ; 
For  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world,  — 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother, 
Checked  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learned'  and  conned  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  my  eyes !  —  There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold ; 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth  : 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart. 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst  him  bettet 
Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassius. 

Bru.     Sheathe  your  dagger : 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope : 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonor  shall  be  humor. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.     Hath  Cassius  lived 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.     When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered  too. 

Cas.     Do  you  confess  so  much  ?     Give  me  your  h*n& 

Bru.     And  my  heart,  too.  — 

Cas.    O  Brutus  ! 

Bru.     What 's  the  matter  ? 

Cas.     Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humor  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.    Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  henceforth, 
When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 
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XXH.  —  INVECTIVE  AGAINST  MR.    OORRT. 

HENRY   GRATTAN. 

The  following  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  February  14th, 
1800,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Corry  who  had  said  that  G rattan,  instead  of  having 
a  voice  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  should  have  been  standing  as  a 
culprit  at  her  bar.  A  duel,  in  which  Corry  was  wounded  in  the  arm, 
was  provoked  by  this  severe  retort  from  Grattan.  We  do  not  commend 
the  spirit  either  of  the  retort  or-  of  the  duel,  but  the  former  has  been 
rarely  paralleled  in  power  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes. 

For  GOVERNMENT,  LIBERTY,  UTTERED,  866  §  7;  WORSE,  §  16;  PARENT, 
§  11;  CONSTITUTION,   GRATITUDE,   MAGNITUDE,   §  23. 

See  in  Index,  against,  councilor  or  councillor,  defense  or  de- 
fence, Parliament,  phalajjx,  scaffold,  therefore,  Grattan. 

Delivery*  The  general  tone  is  sarcastic,  vehement,  scornful.  Several 
passages  that  might  seem  to  require  the  high  pitch  would  be  more  effec- 
tive in  a  subdued  middle  pitch,  with  moderate  if  not  slow  time,  deliberate 
pauses,  and  reserved  force,  as  if  the  otgect  of  the  invective  were  too  con- 
temptible for  explosive  anger.  In  the  last  „ paragraph,  however,  where 
government  is  defied,  high  pitch  and  loud  force  are  appropriate. 

1.  Has  the  gentleman  done?  Has  he  completely 
done  ?  He  was  unparliamentary  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  speech.  There  was  scarce  a  word 
that  he  uttered  that  was  not  a  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  But  I  did  not  call  him  to  order. 
Why  ?  Because  the  limited  talents  of  same  men  render 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  severe  without  being  un- 
parliamentary. But  before  I  sit  down  I  shall  show  him 
how  to  be  severe  and  parliamentary  at  the  same  time. 
On  any  other  occasion,  I  should  think  myself  justifiable 
in  treating  with  silent  contempt  anything  which  might 
fall  from  that  honorable  member ;  but  there  are  times 
when  the  insignificance  of  the  accuser  is  lost  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  accusation. 

2.  I  know  the  difficulty  the  honorable  gentleman  la- 
bored under  when  he  attacked  me,  conscious  that,  on  a 
comparative  view  of  our  characters,  public  and  private, 
there  is  nothing  he  could  say  which  would  injure  me. 
The  public  would  not  believe  the  charge.  I  despise  the 
falsehood.    If  such  a  charge  were  made  by  an  honest 
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man,  I  would  answer  it  in  the  manner  I  shall  do  before 
I  sit  down.  But  I  shall  first  reply  to  it  when  not  made 
by  an  honest  man. 

3.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  called  me  "  an  un- 
impeached  traitor."  I  ask,  why  not  "  traitor,"  unqual- 
ified by  any  epithet  ?  I  will  tell  him :  it  was  because 
he  dare  not.  It  was  the  act  of  a  coward  who  raises  his 
arm  to  strike,  but  has  not  courage  to  give  the  blow.  I 
will  not  call  him  villain,  because  it  would  be  unparlia- 
mentary, and  he  is  a  privy  councilor.  I  will  not  call 
him  fool,  because  he  happens  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

4.  But  I  say  he  is  one  who  has  abused  the  privilege 
of  Parliament  and  freedom  of  debate,  to  the  uttering 
language  which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House,  I  should 
answer  only  with  a  blow.  I  care  not  how  high  his 
station,  how  low  his  character,  how  contemptible  his 
speech ;  whether  a  privy  councilor  or  a  parasite ;  my 
answer  would  be  a  blow. 

5.  He  has  charged  me  with  being  connected  with  the 
rebels.  The  charge  is  utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  false ! 
Does  the  honorable  gentleman  rely  on  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  foundation  of  his  assertion  ?  If 
he  does,  I  can  prove  to  the  committee  there  was  a  phys- 
ical impossibility  of  that  report  being  true.  But  I  scorn 
to  answer  any  man  for  my  conduct,  whether  he  be  a 
political  coxcomb,  or  whether  he  brought  himself  into 
power  by  a  false  glare  of  courage  or  not. 

6.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  says  I  fled  from 
the  country  after  exciting  rebellion ;  and  that  I  have 
returned  to  raise  another.  The  charge  is  false.  The 
civil  war  had  not  commenced  when  I  left  the  kingdom ; 
and  I  could  not  have  returned  without  taking  a  part. 
On  the  one  side  there  was  the  camp  of  the  rebel ;  on 
the  other,  the  camp  of  the  minister,  a  greater  traitor 
than  that  rebel.  The  stronghold  of  the  constitution 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

7 
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7.  I  agree  that  the  rebel  who  rose  against  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  suffered;  but  I  missed  on  the 
scaffold  the  right  honorable  gentleman.  Two  desperate 
parties  were  in  arms  against  the  constitution.  The 
right  honorable  gentleman  belonged  to  one  of  those 
parties,  and  deserved  death.  I  could  not  join  the  rebel, 
—  I  could  not  join  the  government.  I  was  therefore 
absent  from  a  scene  where  I  could  not  be  active  without 
self-reproach,  nor  indifferent  with  safety. 

8.  Many  honorable  gentlemen  thought  differently 
from  me :  I  respect  their  opinions ;  but  I  keep  my  own ; 
and  I  think  now,  as  I  thought  then,  that  the  treason  of 
the  minister  against  the  liberties  of  the  people  was  in- 
finitely worse  than  the  rebellion  of  the  people  against 
the  minister. 

9.  I  have  returned,  not,  as  the  right  honorable  mem- 
ber has  said,  to  raise  another  storm,  —  I  have  returned 
to  discharge  an  honorable  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  coun- 
try, that  conferred  a  great  reward  for  past  services, 
which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  not  greater  than  my 
desert.  I  have  returned  to  protect  that  constitution, 
of  which  I  was  the  parent  and  the  founder,  from  the 
assassination  of  such  men  as  the  honorable  gentleman 
and  his  unworthy  associates.  They  are  corrupt, — they 
are  seditious,  —  and  they,  at  this  very  moment,  are  in 
a  conspiracy  against  their  country! 

10.  I  have  returned  to  refute  a  libel,  as  false  as  it  is 
malicious,  given  to  the  public  under  the  appellation  of 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Lords. .  Here  I  stand 
for  impeachment  or  trial:  I  dare  accusation.  I  defy 
the  honorable  gentleman;  I  defy  the  government;  I 
defy  their  whole  phalanx :  let  them  come  forth !  I  tell 
the  ministers  I  shall  neither  give  them  quarter  nor  take 
it.  I  am  here  to  lay  the  shattered  remains  of  my  con- 
stitution on  the  floor  of  this  House,  in  defense  of  the 
liberties  of  my  country. 
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XXIII.  —  NOT  YET 

BRYANT. 

For  the  sound  of  long  o  before  r  in  forged,  hoarse,  &c.,  see  jjll, 
28.    See  in  Index,  eld,  Bryant. 

Delivery*  Sentiments  of  tenderness,  indignation,  reverence,  are  ail  to 
be  conveyed  in  the  delivery  of  this  fine  poem.  The  tone  should  be  in 
the  middle  pitch,  quality  orotund,  time  medium,  and  the  force  occasion- 
ally loud,  especially  in  the  utterance  of  the  recurring  monosyllable  no. 
The  poem  must  be  felt  before  it  can  be  properly  read. 

i. 
O  country,  marvel  of  the  earth ! 

O  realm  to  sudden  greatness  grown ! 
The  age  that  gloried  in  thy  birth, 

Shall  it  behold  thee  overthrown  ? 
Shall  traitors  lay  that  blessing  low  ? 
No,  land  of  Hope  and  Blessing,  No ! 

ii. 
And  we,  who  wear  thy  glorious  name, 

Shall  we,  like  cravens,  stand  apart, 
When  those  whom  thou  hast  trusted  aim 

The  death-blow  at  thy  generous  heart  ? 
Forth  goes  the  battle-cry,  and  lo ! 
Hosts  rise  in  harness,  shouting  No ! 

in. 
And  they  who  founded,  in  our  land, 

The  power  that  rules  from  sea  to  sea* 
Bled  they  in  vain,  or  vainly  planned 

To  leave  their  country  great  and  free  ? 
Their  sleeping  ashes,  from  below, 
Send  up  the  thrilling  murmur,  No ! 

IV. 

Knit  they  the  gentle  ties  which  long 
These  sister  States  were  proud  to  wear, 

And  forged  the  kindly  links  so  strong 
For  idle  hands  in  sport  to  tear  ? 

For  scornful  hands  aside  to  throw  ? 

No,  by  our  fathers'  memory,  No ! 
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Our  humming  marts,  our  iron  ways, 

Our  wind-tossed  woods  on  mountain-crest. 

The  hoarse  Atlantic  with  its  bays, 
The  calm,  broad  ocean  of  the  West, 

And  Mississippi's  torrent-flow, 

And  loud  Niagara,  answer,  No ! 

VI. 

Not  yet  the  hour  is  nigh  when  they 
Who  deep  in  Eld's  dim  twilight  sit, 

Earth's  ancient  kings,  shall  rise  and  say, 
"  Proud  country,  welcome  to  the  pit ! 

So  soon  art  thou,  like  us,  brought  low  ?  " 

No,  sullen  group  of  shadows,  No ! 

VII. 

For  now,  behold,  4he  Arm  that  gave 
The  victory  in  our  fathers'  day, 

Strong,  as  of  old,  to  guard  and  save  — 
That  mighty  Arm  which  none  can  stay,  — 

On  clouds  above  and  fields  below, 

Writes,  in  Men's  sight,  the  answer,  No ! 


XXIV.  —  THE  MORALS  OF  TRADE. 

HERBERT    SPENCER. 

Pronounce  chivalry,  shit/al-ry,  purified,  pure'-ri-Jied  (not  pu'rifitd), 
mercantile,  mer^can-Hl  (not  mer-can-teel'),  ve'hemence,  vol'untarily 
(the  a  short;  see  §§  11,  28). 

See  in  Index,  exaggerate,  protest,  qualm,  Spencer. 

Delivery.  See  remarks  §  49.  The  style  of  this  piece  is  for  the  most  part 
calmly  argumentative;  though  in  paragraph  6,  something  of  the  warmth  of 
indignation  ought  to  be  conveyed  by  the  tone. 

1.   That  which  we  condemn  as  the  chief  cause  of 
commercial  dishonesty  is  the  indiscriminate  admiration 
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of  wealth j  —  an  admiration  that  has  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  the  possessor.  When,  as  very 
generally  happens,  the  external  signs  are  reverenced, 
where  they  signify  no  internal  worthiness,  —  nay,  even 
where  they  cover  internal  ^worthiness, —  then  does 
the  feeling  become  vicious. 

2.  It  is  this  idolatry  which  worships  the  symbol 
apart  from  the  thing  symbolized,  that  is  the  root  of 
many  of  the  evils  of  trade.  So  long  as  men  pay  horn* 
age  to  those  social  benefactors  who  have  grown  rich 
honestly,  they  give  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  industry ; 
but  when  they  accord  a  share  of  their  homage  to  those 
social  ma/efactors  who  have  grown  rich  dishonestly, 
then  do  they  foster  corruption,  —  then  do  they  become 
accomplices  in  all  these  frauds  of  commerce. 

3.  As  for  a  remedy,  it  manifestly  follows  that  there 
is  none  save  a  purified  public  opinion.  When  that  ab- 
horrence which  society  now  shows  to  direct  theft,  is 
shown  to  theft  of  all  degrees  of  indirectness ;  then  will 
these  mercantile  vices  disappear. 

4.  When  not  only  the  trader  who  adulterates  or 
gives  short  measure,  but  also  the  merchant  who  over- 
trades, the  bank-director  who  countenances  an  exag- 
gerated report,  and  the  railway-director  who  repudiates 
his  guarantee,  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  pickpocket,  and  are  treated  with  like  dis- 
dain, —  then  will  the  morals  of  trade  become  what 
they  should  be. 

5.  We  have  little  hope,  however,  that  any  such 
higher  tone  of  public  opinion  will  shortly  be  reached. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world,  especially  in  England, 
and  above  all  in  America,  social  activity  is  almost 
wholly  expended  in  material  development.  Something, 
however,  may  even  now  be  done  by  vigorous  protest 
against  adoration  of  mere  success.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  done;  considering  how  this  vi- 
cious sentiment  is  being  fostered. 
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6.  When  we  have  one  of  our  leading  moralists* 
preaching  with  increased  vehemence  the  doctrine  of 
sanctification  by  force  ;  —  when  we  are  told,  that  while 
a  selfishness,  troubled  with  qualms  of  conscience,  is 
contemptible,  —  a  selfishness  intense  enough  to  trample 
down  everything  in  the  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  its 
ends  is  worthy  of  all  admiration  ;  —  when  we  find  that 
if  it  be  sufficiently  great,  power,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  or  how  directed,  is  held  up  for  our  reverence,  — 
we  may  fear  lest  the  prevalent  applause  of  mere  suc- 
cess, together  with  the  commercial  vices  which  it  stimu- 
lates, should  be  increased  r&ther  than  diminished. 

7.  Not  at  all  by  this  hero-worship  grown  into  brute- 
worship,  is  society  to  be  made  better ;  but  by  exactly 
the  opposite,  —  by  a  stern  criticism  of  the  means 
through  which  success  has  been  achieved ;  and  by  ac- 
cording honor  to  the  higher  and  less  selfish  modes  of 
activity.  And  happily  the  signs  of  this  more  moral 
public  opinion  are  already  showing  themselves. 

8.  It  is  becoming  a  tacitly  received  doctrine,  that  the 
rich  should  not,  as  in  bygone  times,  spend  their  lives 
in  personal  gratification,  but  should  devote  them  to 
the  general  welfare.  Year  by  year  is  the  improvement 
of  the  people  occupying  a  larger  share  of  the  attention 
of  the  wealthier  classes.  Year  by  year  are  they  volun- 
tarily devoting  more  and  more  energy  to  furthering  the 
material  and  mental  progress  of  the  masses. 

9.  And  those  among  the  wealthy  who  do  not  join  in 
the  discharge  of  these  high  functions,  are  beginning  to 
be  looked  upon  with  more  or  less  contempt  by  their 
own  order.  This  latest  and  most  hopeful  fact  in  human 
history — this  new  and  better  chivalry — promises  to 
evolve  a  higher  standard  of  honor  ;  and  so  to  ameliorate 
many  evils. 

10.  When  wealth,  obtained  by  illegitimate  means, 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  of  England. 
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inevitably  brings  nothing  but  disgrace,  —  when  to 
wealth  rightly  acquired  is  accorded  only  its  due  share 
of  homage,  while  the  greatest  homage  is  given  to  those 
who  consecrate  their  energies  and  their  means  to  the 
noblest  ends,  —  then  may  we  be  sure  that,  along  with 
other  accompanying  benefits,  the  morals  of  trade  will 
be  greatly  purified. 


XXV.—  UNDER   THE  LEAVES. 

This  graceful  and  tender  little  poem  should  be  read  in  a  pure  middle  tone, 
with  gentle  force,  and,  in  the  last  stanza,  with  reverential  expression.  The 
trailing  arbu'tus  flower,  to  which  allusion  is  made,  is  common  in  the  woods 
in  various  northern  States  of  the  Union,  and  blooms  the  latter  part  of  April, 
often  while  snow  is  on  the  ground. 


Oft  have  I  walked  these  woodland  paths, 
Without  the  blest  foreknowing 

That  underneath  the  withered  leaves 
The  fairest  buds  were  growing. 

ii. 
To-day  the  south-wind  sweeps  away 

The  types  of  Autumn's  splendor, 
And  shows  the  sweet  arbutus  flowers,  — 

Spring's  children,  pure  and  tender. 

in. 
O  prophet  souls !  —  with  lips  of  bloom. 

Outvying  in  their  beauty 
The  pearly  tints  of  ocean  shells,  — 

Ye  teach  me  faith  and  duty  ! 

IV. 

Walk  life's  dark  ways,  ye  seem  to  say, 
With  Love's  divine  foreknowing, 

That  where  man  sees  but  withered  leaves, 
God  sees  the  sweet  flowers  growing. 
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XXVI.  —  ILLUSIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  RICHES 

In  get,  cellar,  instead,  give  the  pure  short  sound  to  e.    Drop  it  before  n 

in   SWOLLEN,   EVEN,   FORGOTTEN,   EATEN,  &C.   (SWOlFn,  ev'n,  &C.).       REALLY 

and  idea  have  each  three  syllables.     Give  the   pure   sound  of  long  o  in 
throat,  most,  only  ;    of  o  (as  in  nor)  in  horse  ;   of  diphthongal  «  in 

GRATITUDE,  OPULENT,   VALUABLE;  of  0%  in  SOIL,   BOILED. 

See  in  the  Index  chagrin,  picture,  obliged,  sky,  genius,  exquisite, 
Rothschild,  Milton,  Mozart. 

1.  The  Egyptian  king,  who,  swollen  with  grandeur, 
ordered  a  colossal  staircase  built  to  his  new  palace, 
discovered,  to  his  chagrin,  when  it  was  completed,  that 
he  required  a  ladder  to  get  from  one  step  to  another. 
He  had  forgotten  that  a  king's  legs,  after  all,  are  as 
short  as  a  beggar's.  Accumulate  wealth  as  we  may, 
the  limits  of  our  senses  check  us  miserably  every  mo- 
ment. 

2.  You  call  yourself  proprietor ;  but  houses  and 
pictures  outlive  your  mortal  body,  and  after  taking 
your  will  of  them  for  a  short  time,  that  body  is  carried 
out  of  your  own  door,  feet  foremost,  never  again  to 
enter  it.  Proprietor  you  were,  perhaps,  of  farms  and 
castles,  estates  and  villages,  but  now  you  do  not  own 
even  that  hole  in  the  ground,  six  feet  by  two,  where 
your  dust  lies  mingling  with  the  soil. 

3.  "  Proprietor !  "  The  artist  who  visits  your  pic- 
ture-gallery enjoys  it  more  than  you,  and  is,  in  a  better 
sense,  the  proprietor.  You  are  rich  enough  to  dine 
twenty-four  times  a  day,  but  you  must  eat  sparingly 
to  enjoy  dining  even  once ;  and  the  probability  is,  you 
will  not  that  once  relish  your  sumptuous  viands  so 
keenly  as  the  poorest  of  your  day-laborers  will  his 
boiled  beef  and  cabbage. 

4.  Your  cellar  is  full  of  exquisite  wines,  but  you  can 
drink  only  one  bottle  yourself.  To  help  you  use  your 
store,  you  are  obliged  to  call  around  you  friends,  rela- 
tives, parasites,  —  a  little  world  of  attendants,  who  live 
upon  your  substance,  and  many  of  whom,  instead  of 
gratitude,  are  likelier  to  make  you  a  return  in  envy. 
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You  have  thirty  horses  in  your  stable;  you  cannot 
mount  but  one,  —  ride  after  but  two  to  six. 

5.  To  be  truly  rich,  one  should  have  stomachs  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  dinners  he  could  afford; 
senses  multiplied  according  to  the  amount  of  his  stock 
in  bank.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  the  richest 'man  has 
lmrdly  spent  more  upon  his  own  positive  enjoyment 
than  the  poor  man.  He  has  eaten  and  slept,  and  the 
poor  man  can  do  as  much,  and  the  proprietor  scarcely 
more. 

6.  Rothschild  is  forced  to  content  himself  with  the 
same  sky  as  the  poor  newspaper  writer.  The  most 
opulent  banker  cannot  order  a  private  sunset  or  add 
one  ray  to  the  magnificence  of  the  starlight.  The 
same  air  swells  all  lungs.  The  same  kind  of  blood 
fills  all  veins.  Each  one  possesses  really  only  his  own 
thoughts  and  his  own  senses.  Soul  and  body,  —  these 
are  all  the  property  which  a  man  owns ;  nay,  he  does 
not  own  even  these,  for  he  merely  has  them  on  trust 
from  the  Creator. 

7.  All  that  is  valuable  in  this  world  is  to  be  had 
for  nothing.  Genius,  beauty,  health,  piety,  love,  are 
not  bought  and  sold.  You  may  buy  a  rich  bracelet, 
but  not  a  well-turned  arm  on  which  to  wear  it;  a 
pearl  necklace,  but  not  a  pearly  throat  with  which  it 
shall  vie.  The  richest  man*  on  earth  would  vainly 
offer  a  fortune  to  be  qualified  to  write  a  verse  like 
Milton,  or  to  'compose  a  melody  like  Mozart. 

8.  You  may  summon  all  the  physicians,  but  they 
cannot  procure  for  you  the  sweet,  healthful  sleep 
which  the  tired  laborer  gets  without  price.  Let  no 
man,  then,  call  himself  a  proprietor.  He  owns  but  the 
breath  as  it  traverses  his  lips  and  the  idea  as  it  flits 
across  his  mind;  and  of  that  breath  he  may  be  de* 
prived  by  the  sting  of  a  bee,  and  that  idea,  perhaps, 
truly  belongs  to  another. 
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XXVII.  —  AGAINST   WHIPPING  IN  THE  NAVY. 

COMMODORE    STOCKTON. 

Sound  unaccented  8  in  level,  but  not  in  heaven  (heVvn).  In  worth, 
first,  since,  heed  cautions,  §  9.      Sound  the  h  in  humbled. 

See  in  the  Index  chops,  prowess,  Christendom,  Albion,  Jones,  Bon 
Homme,  Decatur,  Hull,  Cicero,  Verres,  Stockton. 

Delivery*  Most  of  this  spirited  address  should  be  delivered  in  the 
middle  pitch,  the  quality  of  the  voice  being  a  bold  and  animated  orotund. 

1.  There  is  one  broad  proposition,  Senators,  upon 
which  I  stand.  It  is  this,  —  that  an  American  sailor 
is  an  American  citizen,  and  that  no  American  citizen 
shall,  with  my  consent,  be  subjected  to  the  infamous 
punishment  of  the  lash.  Placing  myself  upon  this 
proposition,  I  am  prepared  for  any  consequences. 

2.  I  love  the  navy.  When  I  speak  of  the  navy,  I 
mean  the  sailor  as  well  as  the  officer.  They  are  all 
my  fellow-citizens  and  yours ;  and  come  what  may,  my 
voice  will  ever  be  raised  against  a  punishment  which 
degrades  my  countrymen  to  the  level  of  a  brute,  and 
destroys  all  that  is  worth  living  for,  —  personal  honor 
and  self-respect. 

3.  In  many  a  bloody  conflict  has  the  superiority  of 
American  sailors  decided  the  battle  in  our  favor.  I 
desire  to  secure  and  preserve  that  superiority.  But 
can  nobleness  of  sentiment  or  honorable  pride  of  char- 
acter dwell  with  one  whose  every  muscle  has  been 
made  to  quiver  under  the  lash  ?  Can  he  long  continue 
to  love  a  country  whose  laws  crush  out  all  the  dig- 
nity of  manhood  and  rouse  all  the  exasperation  of  hate 
in  his  breast? 

4.  Look  to  your  history,  —  that  part  of  it  which  the 
world  knows  by  heart,  —  and  you  will  find  on  its  bright- 
est page  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  American 
sailor.  Whatever  his  country  has  done  to  disgrace  him 
and  break  his  spirits,  he  has  never  disgraced  her.  Man 
for  man,  he  asks  no  odds,  and  he  cares  for  no  odds, 
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when  the  cause  of  humanity  or  the  glory  of  his  country 
calls  him  to  the  fight. 

5.  Who,  in  the  darkest  days  of  our  Revolution,  car- 
ried your  flag  into  the  very  chops  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel, bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  awoke  the  echo  of 
old  Albion's  hills  by  the  thunder  of  his  cannon,  and 
the  shouts  of  his  triumph  ?  It  was  the  American  sailor; 
and  the  names  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  will  go  down  the  annals  of  time  forever. 

6.  Who  struck  the  first  blow  that  humbled  the  Bar- 
bary  flag,  —  which,  for  a  hundred  years,  had  been  the 
terror  of  Christendom,  —  drove  it  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  put  an  end  to  the  infamous  tribute  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  exact  ?  It  was  the  American  sailor ;  and 
the  names  of  Decatur  and  his  gallant  companions  will 
be  as  lasting  as  monumental  brass. 

7.  In  your  war  of  1812,  when  your  arms  on  shore 
were  covered  by  disaster,  —  when  Winchester  had  been 
defeated,  when  the  army  of  the  Northwest  had  sur- 
rendered, and  whpn  the  gloom  of  despondency  hung 
like  a  cloud  over  the  land,  —  who  first  relit  the  fires 
of  national  glory,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  the 
shouts  of  victory?  It  was  the  American  sailor;  and 
the  names  of  Hull  and  the  Constitution  will  be  re- 
membered as  long  as  we  have  a  country  to  love. 

8.  That  one  event  was  worth  more  to  the  Republic 
than  all  the  money  which  has  ever  been  expended  for  a 
navy.  Since  that  day,  the  navy  has  had  no  stain  upon 
its  national  escutcheon,  but  has  been  cherished  as  your 
pride  and  glory ;  and  the  American  sailor  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  throughout  the  world,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  in  storm  and  in  battle,  for  a  heroism  and 
prowess  unsurpassed. 

9.  The  great  climax  of  Cicero  in  his  speech  against 
Verres  is,  that,  though  a  Roman  citizen,  his  client  had 
been  scourged.  Will  this  more  than  Roman  Senate 
long  debate  whether  an  American  citizen,  sailor  though 
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he  be,  shall  be  robbed  of  his  rights?  whether,  free- 
man as  he  is,  he  shall  be  scourged  like  a  slave? 

10.  Shall  an  American  citizen  be  scourged  ?  Forbid 
it,  Heaven !  Humanity  forbid  it !  For  myself,  I  would 
rather  see  the  navy  abolished,  and  the  stars  and  the 
stripes  buried,  with  their  glory,  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  than  that  those  who  won  for  it  all  its  renown 
should  be  subjected  to  a  punishment  so  brutal,  to  an 
ignominy  so  undeserved. 


XXVIH.  —  THE  BRIDAL   OF  MALAHIDK 

GERALD    GRIFFIN. 

Malahide  is  a  village  in  Ireland,  eight  miles  from  Dublin. 

Pronounce  clangor  klantfgur,  wreaths  rethz,  combat  kum'bat  or  hdm'bai, 
bukgher  burg'er,  story  store'ry,  glory  glore'ry,  forehead  jbYed;  the  o  in 
tortal  as  in  more,  in  border  as  in  nor.  Do  not  slur  the  th  in  depths, 
the  ow  (6)  in  hollow,  meadow,  widow.  In  broken,  spoken,  maiden, 
the  e  before  n  is  silent.     See  in  the  Index  chancel,  ounce,  Griffin. 

Delivery.  There  should  be  a  transition  at  the  fifth  stanza  to  a  tone 
of  alarm  ;  at  the  seventh  the  young  chieftain's  summons  should  be  loud 
and  earnest ;  the  tenth  should  breathe  the  eagerness  of  victory  ;  and  the 
eleventh,  by  its  slow  movement  and  altered  tone,  should  prepare  us  for  tht 
grief  of  the  bereaved  mourner. 

I. 
The  joy-bells  are  ringing  in  gay  Malahide, 
The  fresh  wind  is  singing  along  the  sea-side ; 
The  maids  are  assembling  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
And  the  harp-strings  are  trembling  in  all  the  glad  bowers. 

ii. 
Swell,  swell  the  gay  measure  !  roll,  trumpet  and  drum ! 
'Mid  greetings  of  pleasure  in  splendor  they  come ! 
The  chancel  is  ready,  the  portal  stands  wide, 
For  the  lord  and  the  lady,  the  bridegroom  and  bride. 

in. 
Before  the  high  altar  young  Maud  stands  arrayed ! 
With  accents  that  falter  her  promise  is  made,  — 
From  father  and  mother  forever  to  part, 
For  him  and  no  other  to  treasure  her  heart. 
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IT. 

The  words  are  repeated,  the  bridal  is  done, 
The  rite  is  completed,  —  the  two,  they  are  one ; 
The  vow,  it  is  spoken  all  pure  from  the  heart, 
That  must  not  be  broken  till  life  shall  depart 

Hark !  'mid  the  gay  clangor  that  compassed  their  car, 
Loud  accents  in  anger  come  mingling  afar ! 
The  foe 's  on  the  border !  his  weapons  resound 
Where  the  lines  in  disorder  unguarded  are  found ! 

VI. 

As  wakes  the  good  shepherd,  the  watchful  and  bold, 
When  the  ounce  or  the  leopard  is  seen  in  the  fold, 
So  rises  already  the  chief  in  his  mail, 
While  the  new-married  lady  looks  fainting  and  pale. 

VII. 

"  Son,  husband,  and  brother,  arise  to  the  strife, 
For  sister  and  mother,  for  children  and  wife ! 
O'er  hill  and  o'er  hollow,  o'er  mountain  and  plain, 
Up,  true  men,  and  follow !  let  dastards  remain ! " 

VIII. 

Hurrah !  to  the  battle !  — » They  form  into  line,  — 
The  shields,  how  they  rattle !  the  spears,  how  they  shine  1 
Soon,  soon  shall  the  foeman  his  treachery  rue,  — 
On,  burgher  and  yeoman !  to  die  or  to  do ! 

IX. 

The  eve  is  declining  in  lone  Malahide : 
The  maidens  are  twining  gay  wreaths  for  the  bride ; 
She  marks  them  unheeding,  —  her  heart  is  afar, 
Where  the  clansmen  are  bleeding  for  her  in  the  war. 

x. 
Hark !  loud  from  the  mountain  —  'tis  victory's  cry  I 
O'er  woodland  and  fountain  it  rings  to  the  sky  1 
The  foe  has  retreated !  he  flees  to  the  shore ; 
The  spoiler 's  defeated,  —  the  combat  is  o'er ! 

XI. 

With  foreheads  unruffled  the  conquerors  come  — 
But  why  have  they  muffled  the  lance  and  the  drum  ? 
What  form  do  they  carry  aloft  on  hia  shield  ? 
And  where  does  he  tarry,  the  lord  of  the  field  ? 
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xn. 
Ye  saw  him  at  morning,  how  gallant  and  gay ! 
In  bridal  adorning  the  star  of  the  day : 
Now,  weep  for  the  lover,  —  his  triumph  is  sped, 
His  hope  it  is  over !  the  chieftain  is  dead  1 

XIII. 

But  O  for  the  maiden  who  mourns  for  that  chief, 
With  heart  overladen  and  breaking  with  grief! 
She  sinks  on  the  meadow :  —  in  one  morning-tide, 
A  wife  and  a  widow,  a  maid  and  a  bride ! 

XIV. 

Ye  maidens  attending,  forbear  to  condole ! 
Your  comfort  is  rending  the  depths  of  her  soul 
True,  true,  't  was  a  story  for  ages  of  pride ; 
He  died  in  his  glory,  —  but,  O,  he  has  died ! 


XXIX.  —  REFORM  IRRESISTIBLE. 

MACAULAY. 
Give  the  distinct  sound  of  e  as  in  her  to  e  before  r  in  government, 

HEARD,  LIBERTY,  THEREFORE,  WERE  ;    also  to   0   and    %    in  WORSE,   FIRST. 

Pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  during,  Puritan,  as  if  dure-,  pure-. 
See  in  the  Index,  construe,  contemplate,  counselor,  guide,  Indian, 

PARLIAMENT,  SCAFFOLD,  TEDIOUS  ;  REFORM,  STUART,  LOUIS,  MACAULAY. 

1.  It  is  a  principle  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is 
not  by  absolute,  but  by  relative  misgovernment,  that 
nations  are  roused  to  madness.  Look  at  our  own  his- 
tory. The  liberties  of  the  English  people  were,  at  least, 
as  much  respected  by  Charles  the  First  as  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  by  James  the  Second  as  by  Edward  the 
Sixth.  But  did  this  save  the  crown  of  James  the 
Second  ?  Did  this  save  the  head  of  Charles  the  First  ? 
Every  person  who  knows  the  history  of  our  civil  dis- 
sensions knows  that  all  those  arguments  which  are  now 
employed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill  might 
have  been  employed,  and  were  actually  employed,  by 
the  unfortunate  Stuarts. 
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*  2.  The  reasoning  of  Charles,  and  of  all  his  apologists, 
runs  thus :  "  What  new  grievance  does  the  nation  suf- 
fer ?  Did  the  people  ever  enjoy  more  freedom  than  at 
present?  Did  they  ever  enjoy  so  much  freedom ? "  But 
what  would  a  wise  and  honest  counselor  have  replied  ? 
He  would  have  said :  "  Though  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  government  for  the  worse,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  public  mind,  which  produces  exactly 
the  same  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  a  change 
in  the  government  for  the  worse.  It  may  be  that  the 
submissive  loyalty  of  our  fathers  was  preferable  to  that 
inquiring,  censuring,  resisting  spirit  which  is  now 
abroad.  And  so  it  may  be  that  infancy  is  a  happier 
time  than  manhood,  and  manhood  than  old  age. 

3.  "  But  God  has  decreed  that  old  age  shall  succeed 
to  manhood,  and  manhood  to  infancy.  Even  so  have 
societies  their  law  pf  growth.  As  their  strength  be- 
comes greater,  as  their  experience  becomes  more  ex- 
tensive, you  can  no  longer  confine  them  within  the 
swaddling-bands,  or  lull  them  in  the  cradles,  or  amuse 
them  with  the  rattles,  or  terrify  them  with  the  bugbears, 
of  their  infancy.  1  do  not  say  that  they  are  better  or 
happier  than  they  were ;  but  this  I  say,  —  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were;  you  cannot  again  make 
them  what  they  were,  and  you  cannot  safely  treat  them 
as  if  they  continued  to  be  what  they  were." 

4.  This  was  the  advice  which  a  wise  and  honest 
minister  would  have  given  to  Charles  the  First.  These 
were  the  principles  on  which  that  unhappy  prince 
should  have  acted.  But  no.  He  would  govern,  —  I 
do  not  say  ill,  I  do  not  say  tyrannically;  I  say  only 
this,  —  he  would  govern  the  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  if  they  had  been  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  therefore  it  was  that  all  his  talents,  and 
all  his  virtues,  did  not  save  him  from  unpopularity,  — 
from  civil  war,  —  from  a  prison,  —  from  a  bar,  —  from 
a  scaffold ! 
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5.  Sir,  I  have  from  the  beginning  of  these  discus- 
sions supported  Reform,  on  two  grounds :  first,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  itself  a  good  thing ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  think  the  dangers  of  withholding  it  to  be  so 
great,  that,  even  if  it  were  an  evil,  it  would  be  the  less 
of  two  evils.  I  shall  not  relinquish  the  hope  that  this 
great  contest  may  be  conducted,  by  lawful  means,  to  a 
happy  termination.  But  of  this  I  am  assured,  that, 
by  means  lawful  or  unlawful,  to  a  termination,  happy 
or  unhappy,  this  contest  must  speedily  come. 

6.  All  that  I  know  of  the  history  of  past  times,  all 
the  observations  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  have  convinced  me  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  a  great  concession  must  be 
made  to  the  democracy  of  England ;  that  the  question, 
whether  the  change  be  in  itself  good  or  bad,  has  be- 
come a  question  of  secondary  importance :  that,  good 
or  bad,  the  thing  must  be  done ;  that  a  law  as  strong  as 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  motion  has  decreed  it. 

7.  I  well  know  that  history,  when  we  look  at  it  in 
small  portions,  may  be  so  construed  as  to  mean  any- 
thing ;  that  it  may  be  interpreted  in  as  many  ways  as  a 
Delphic  oracle.  "The  French  revolution,"  says  one 
expositor,  "  was  the  effect  of  concession."  "  Not  so," 
cries  another;  "the  French  revolution  was  produced 
by  the  obstinacy  of  an  arbitrary  government."  These 
controversies  can  never  be  brought  to  any  decisive  test 
or  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  But,  as  I  believe 
that  history,  when  we  look  at  it  in  small  fragments, 
proves  anything  or  nothing,  so  I  believe  that  it  is  full 
of  useful  and  precious  instruction  when  we  contemplate 
it  in  large  portions,  —  when  we  take  in,  at  one  view, 
the  whole  lifetime  of  great  societies. 

8.  We  have  heard  it  said  a  hundred  times,  during 
these  discussions,  that  the  people  of  England  are  more 
free  than  ever  they  were ;  that  the  government  is  more 
democratic  than  ever  it  was;  and  this  is  urged  as  an 
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argument  against  Reform.  I  admit  the  fact,  but  I  deny 
the  inference.  The  history  of  England  is  the  history 
of  a  government  constantly  giving  way,  —  sometimes 
peaceably,  sometimes  after  a  violent  struggle,  —  but 
constantly  giving  way  before  a  nation  which  has  been 
constantly  advancing.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  look  merely 
at  the  form*  of  government.  We  must  look  to  the  state 
of  the  public  mind. 

9.  The  worst  tyrant  that  ever  had  his  neck  wrung  in 
modern  Europe  might  have  passed  for  a  paragon  in 
Persia  or  Morocco.  Our  Indian  subjects  submit  pa- 
tiently to  a  monopoly  of  salt.     We  tried  a  stamp-duty 

—  a  duty  so  light  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  —  on  the 
fierce  breed  of  the  old  Puritans,  and  we  lost  an  Em- 
pire !  The  government  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  cer- 
tainly a  much  better  and  milder  government  than  that 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth :  yet  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
admired,  and  even  loved,  by  his  people  ;  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth died  on  the  scaffold !  Why  ?  Because,  though 
the  government  had  made  many  steps  in  the  career  of 
improvement,  it  had  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the 
nation. 

10.  These  things  pre  written  for  our  instruction. 
There  is  a  change  in  society.      There  must  be  a  cor- 

,  responding  change  in  the  government.  You  may  make 
the  change  tedious;  you  may  make  it  violent;  you 
may  —  God,  in  his  mercy,  forbid  !  —  you  may  make  it 
bloody ;  but  avert  it  you  cannot.  Agitations  of  the 
public  mind,  so  deep  and  so  long  continued  as  those 
which  we  have  witnessed,  do  not  end  in  nothing.  In 
peace,  or  in  convulsion,  —  by  the  law,  or  in  spite  of  the 
law, — through  the  Parliament,  or  over  the  Parliament, 

—  Reform  must  be  carried.  Therefore,  be  content  to 
guide  that  movement  which  you  cannot  stop.  Fling 
wide  the  gates  to  that  force  which  else  will  enter 
through  the  breach. 
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XXX.  —  ADDRESS   TO  A    WILD   DEER. 

WILSON. 

By  the  weather-gleam  the  poet  means  a  sudden  shoot  of  light  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  blows.  In  line  7  borne  is  not  a  perfect 
rhyme  to  morn  ;  in  borne  o  is  long  as  in  bore;  in  morn  it  has  the  sound 
of  o  in  nor.  In  lines  83,  34,  shone  should  be  pronounced  anon,  gone, 
gon.  The  unaccented  vowel  is  sounded  in  vessel,  but  not  in  hea&en. 
Pronounce  the  following :  dalli-ance,  spirit,  glo'ry  (glore'ry),  creatfure, 
nat'ure;  i'dol,  voy'age.     Do  not  say  deps  for  depths;  strenth  for  strength. 

See  in  the  Index,  heather,  sky,  radiance,  ere,  forehead,  Wilson. 

Delivery*  The  first  three  stanzas  should  be  rendered  with  great  ani- 
mation and  enthusiasm;  at  the  fourth  the  modulation  should  change,  and 
the  voice  be  lowered  in  sympathy  with  the  sudden  repose  which  the  poet 
would  express. 

I. 

Magnificent  creature !  so  stately  and  bright ! 
In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursuing  thy  flight ; 
For  what  hath  the  child  of  the  desert  to  dread, 
Wafting  up  his  own  mountains  that  far-beaming  head ; 
Or  borne  like  a  whirlwind  down,  down  on  the  vale  !  — 
Hail !  king  of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful !  — hail ! 
Hail,  idol  divine !  whom  Nature  hath  borne 
O'er  a  hundred  hill-tops  since  the  mists  of  the  morn ; 
Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wandering  on  mountain  and  moor, 
As  the  vision  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore ; 
For  the  joy  of  the  happy,  the  strength  of  the  free 
Are  spread  in  a  garment  of  glory  o'er  thee ! 

ii. 
Up,  up  to  yon  cliff,  like  a  king  to  the  throne, 
O'er  the  black,  silent  forest  piled  lofty  and  lone ! 
A  throne  which  the  eagle  is,  glad  to  resign 
Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  so  fearless  as  thine. 
There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  love  of  thy  breast;  — 
Lo !  the  clouds  in  the  depths  of  the  sky  are  at  rest, 
And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o'er  on  the  hill :  — 
In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers,  lie  still ; 
For  your  branches  now  toss  in  the  storm  of  delight, 
Like  the  arms  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterless  height 
One  moment  —  thou  bright  apparition !  —  delay ! 
Then  melt  o'er  the  crags,  like  the  sun  from  the  day. 
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in. 
Aloft  on  the  weather-gleam,  scorning  the  earth, 
The  wild  spirit  hung  in  majestical  mirth ; 
In  dalliance  with  danger  he  bounded  in  blis* 
O'er  the  fathomless  gloom  of  each  moaning  abyss : 
O'er  the  grim  rocks  careering  with  prosperous  motion, 
Like  a  ship  by  herself  in  full  sail  o'er  the  ocean. 
Then  proudly  he  turned  ere  he  sank  to  the  dell, 
And  shook  from  his  forehead  a  haughty  farewell, 
While  his  horns  in  a  crescent  of  radiance  shone, 
Like  a  flag  burning  bright  when  the  vessel  is  gone. 

IV. 

His  voyage  is  o'er !  —  As  if  struck  by  ft  spell, 
He  motionless  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell. 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  breast, 
In  the  midst  of  his  pastime  enamored  of  rest 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  that  endeth  its  race,  — 
A  dancing  ray  chained  to  one  sunshiny  place,  — 
A  cloud  by  the  wind  to  calm  solitude  driven,  — 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heaven ! 


XXXI.—  THE  CHARACTER   OF  GASCA. 

PRESCOTT. 
See  in  the  Index,  comely,  economical.,  extraordinary,  placable, 

REALLY  ;   GA8CA,  LAS  CABAS,   WASHINGTON,   PRESCOTT. 

1.  Gasca  was  plain  in  person,  and  his  countenance 
was  far  from  comely.  He  was  awkward  and  ill-propor- 
tioned ;  for  his  limbs  were  too  long  for  his  body,  —  so 
that  when  he  rode,  he  appeared  to  be  much  shorter 
than  he  really  was.  His  dress  was  humble,  his  man- 
ners simple,  and  there  was  nothing  imposing  in  his 
presence.  But,  on  a  nearer  intercourse,  there  was  a 
charm  in  his  discourse  that  effaced  every  unfavorable 
impression  produced  by  his  exterior,  and  won  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers. 

2.  The   president's  character  presented  a  combina- 
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tion  of  qualities  which  generally  serve  to  neutralize 
each  other,  but  which  were  mixed  in  such  proportions 
in  him  as  to  give  it  additional  strength.  He  was  gentle, 
yet  resolute ;  by  nature  intrepid,  yet  preferring  to  rely 
on  the  softer  arts  of  policy.  He  was  frugal  in  his  per- 
sonal expenditure,  and  economical  in  the  public;  yet 
caring  nothing  for  riches,  on  his  own  account,  and 
never  stinting  his  bounty  when  the  public  good  re- 
quired it. 

3.  He  was  benevolent  and  placable,  yet  could  deal 
sternly  with  the  impenitent  offender ;  lowly  in  his  de- 
portment, yet  with  a  full  measure  of  that  self-respect 
which  springs  from  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose; 
modest  and  unpretending,  yet  not  shrinking  from  the 
most  difficult  enterprises  ;  deferring  greatly  to  ethers, 
yet,  in  the  last  resort,  relying  mainly  on  himself;  mov- 
ing with  deliberation,  —  patiently  waiting  his  time; 
but,  when  that  came,  bold,  prompt,  and  decisive. 

4.  Gasca  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  that  term.  At  least,  no  one  of  his  intellectual 
powers  seems  to  have  received  an  extraordinary  devel- 
opment, beyond  what  is  found  in  others.  He  was  not 
a  great  writer,  nor  a  great  orator,  nor  a  great  general. 
He  did  not  affect  to  be  either.  He  committed  the  care 
of  his  military  matters  to  military  men ;  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal, to  the  clergy  ;  and  his  civil  and  judicial  concerns 
he  reposed  on  the  members  of  the  audience. 

5.  He  was  not  one  of  those  little  great  men  who 
aspire  to  do  everything  themselves,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  nothing  can  be  done  so  well  by  others.  But 
the  president  was  a  keen  judge  of  character.  What- 
ever might  be  the  office,  he  selected  the  best  man  for  it. 
He  did  more.  He  assured  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
agents,  presided  at  their  deliberations;  dictated  a  gen- 
eral line  of  policy,  and  thus  infused  a  spirit  of  unity 
into  their  plans,  which  made  all  move  in  concert  to  the 
accomplishment  of  one  grand  result. 
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6.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  his  mind  was  his  com- 
mon sense,  —  the  best  substitute  for  genius  in  a  ruler 
who  has  the  destinies  of  his  fellow-men  at  his  disposal, 
and  more  indispensable  than  genius  itself.  In  Gasca, 
the  different  qualities  were  blended  in  such  harmony, 
that  there  was  no  room  for  excess.  They  seemed  to 
regulate  each  other. 

7.  While  his  sympathy  with  niankind  taught  him  the 
nature  of  their  wants,  his  reason  suggested  to  what  ex- 
tent these  were  capable  of  relief,  as  well  as  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  it.  He  did  not  waste  his  strength  on 
illusory  schemes  of  benevolence,  like  Las  Casas,  on  the 
one  hand ;  nor  did  he  countenance  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  colonists,  on  the  other.  He  aimed  at  the  practica- 
ble, —  the  greatest  good  practicable. 

8.  In  accomplishing  his  objects,  he  disclaimed  force 
equally  with  fraud.  He  trusted  for  success  to  his  power 
over  the  convictions  of  his  hearers ;  and  the  source  of 
this  power  was  the  confidence  he  inspired  in  his  own 
integrity.  Amidst  all  the  calumnies  of  faction,  no  im- 
putation was  ever  cast  on  the  integrity  of  Gasca.  No 
wonder  that  a  virtue  so  rare  should  be  of  high  price  in 
Peru. 

9.  There  are  some  men  whose  characters  have  been 
so  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  peculiar  crisis  in  which 
they  appeared,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  specially 
designed  for  it  by  Providence.  Such  was  Washington 
in  our  own  country,  and  Gasca  in  Peru.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  individuals  with  higher  qualities,  at  least  with 
higher  intellectual  qualities,  than  belonged  to  either  of 
these  great  men.  But  it  was  the  wonderful  conformity 
of  their  characters  to  the  exigencies  of  their  situation, 
the  perfect  Adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end,  that 
constituted  the  secret  of  their  success ;  that  enabled 
Gasca  so  gloriously  to  crush  revolution,  and  Washing- 
ton still  more  gloriously  to  achieve  it. 
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XXXII.  —  THE  LAY  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

The  0i  in  'neath  (contraction  of  beneath)  is  vocal  as  in  breathe;  the 
vowel  before  n  in  woven,  burden,  is  not  sounded.  Ew  in  dews  has  the 
y  sound  of  long  u.     Pronounce  doth  dulh,  are  or,  sacrifice  saknfizt. 

See  in  the  Index,  sky,  Wallace. 

I. 
The  gray  hill  and  the  purple  heath 

Are  round  me  as  I  stand ; 
The  torrents  roar,  the  eagles  soar, 
The  lake  lies  calm  and  grand ; 
*    The  altars  of  the  living  rock 
'Neath  yon  blue  sky  are  bare, 
And  a  thousand  mountain  voices  mock 
My  accents  on  the  air. 


0  land  most  lovely  and  beloved,  — 
Whether  in  morn's  bright  hues, 

Or  in  the  veil,  so  soft,  so  pale, 
Woven  by  twilight  dews,  — 

God's  bounty  pours  from  sun  and  cloud 
Beauty  on  shore  arid  wave,  — 

1  lift  my  hands,  I  cry  aloud, 
Man  shall  not  thee  enslave  ! 


Ye  everlasting  witnesses,  —      . 

Most  eloquent,  though  dumb,  — 
Sky,  shore,  and  seas,  light,  mist,  and  breeze, 

Receive  me  as  I  come ! 
How  could  I,  in  this  holy  place, 

Stand  with  unblushing  brow, 
How  look  on  earth's  accusing  face, 

Did  I  forget  my  vow  ? 

IV. 

Nor  few  nor  slight  his  burdens  are 

Who  gives  himself  to  stand 
Steadfast  and  sleepless  as  a  star, 

Watching  his  fatherland ; 
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Strong  must  his  will  be,  and  serene, 

His  spirit  pure  and  bright, 
His  conscience  vigilant  and  keen, 

His  arm  an  arm  of  might 

v. 

From  the  closed  temple  of  his  heart, 

Sealed  as  a  sacred  spring, 
Self  must  he  spurn,  and  from  it  turn 

As  an  unholy  thing ; 
Misconstrued  where  he  loves  the  best. 

Where  most  he  hopes,  betrayed,     . 
The  quenchless  watchfire  in  his  breast 

Must  neither  fail  nor  fade. 

VI. 

And  his  shall  be  a  holier  meed 

Than  earthly  lips  may  tell ;  — 
"Not  in  the  end,  but  in  the  deed, 

Doth  truest  honor  dwell. 
His  land  is  one  vast  monument 

Bearing  the  record  high 
Of  a  spirit  with  itself  content, 

And  a  name  that  cannot  die ! 

VII. 

For  this,  with  joyous  heart,  I  give 

Fame,  pleasure,  love,  and  life ; 
Blest,  for  a  cause  so  high,  to  live 

And  wage  the  unending  strife. 
For  this  to  die,  with  sword  in  hand, 

Pain,  toil,  my  soul  defies  !  — 
God,  countrymen,  and  fatherland, 

Accept  the  sacrifice !  * 


*  Sir  William  Wallace  led  the  Scotch  at  the  battle  of  Stirling  Bridge, 
September  11,  1297,  when  the  English  were  driven  from  Scotland.  But 
the  next  year  a  battle  took  place  near  Falkirk  in  which  he  was  defeated. 
He  fought  for  his  country  with  varying  fortunes  through  a  series  of  years, 
but,  being  captured  by  the  English,  was  hanged  by  them,  August  28, 1306, 
under  circumstances  of  great  barbarity. 
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XXXm.  —  W  GLORIAM. 

FROM   THE  FRENCH   OF  RACINE. 

Do  not  sinr  the  sound  of  t  in  precepts;  of  long  diphthongal  u  in  con- 
tinual, usury,  &c.;  of  the  aspirate  in  why,  whence.  The  e  is  not 
sounded  in  ripen.    Pronounce  were  to  rhyme  with  her. 

See  in  Index,  august,  glory,  ingrate,  nature,  Sinai,  Racine. 

Delivery*  The  lesson  is  a  translation  from  Racine's  tragedy  of  Athalie 
(pronounced  At'a-le  in  French).  It  is  founded  on  Bible  history.  A  choir  of 
Hebrew  maidens  are  represented  as  chanting  praises  to  the  glory  (Latin,  in 
ghriam)  of  the  true  God.  In  the  passages  for  combined  utterance  the  words 
should  be  uttered  simultaneously  by  all.  To  do  this  well  some  practice  will 
be  required. 

First  Voice.  The  universe  is  full  of  His  magnifi- 
cence. To  our  God  be  adoration  and  worship  forever! 
Before  the  birth  of  time  His  empire  was  established. 
Let  us  sing,  let  us  publish  His  benefits. 

All.    Let  us  sing,  let  us  publish  his  benefits. 

Second  Voice.  Vainly  would  Oppression  impose  si- 
lence on  the  people  that  praise  Him.  His  name  shall 
perish  never  from  among  our  nation.  Day  proclaimeth 
unto  day  His  glory  and  His  power.  The  universe  is 
full  of  His  magnificence.  Let  us  sing,  let  us  publish 
His  benefits. 

All.  The  universe  is  full  of  His  magnificence.  Let 
us  sing,  let  us  publish  His  benefits. 

Third  Voice.  He  paints  the  flowers  with  beauty. 
He  causes  the  fruits  to  spring  and  ripen,  fie  dispenses 
to  them  aright  the  heat  of  day  and  the  coolness  of  night. 
The  ground  returns  with  usury  all  it  receives. 

Fourth  Voice.  To  the  sun  He  gives  commandment 
to  animate  all  Nature ;  and  the  light  is  a  gift  of  His 
power.  But  His  law  holy  and  pure  —  His  law  holy  and 
pure  —  is  the  most  precious  of  His  gifts  to  man. 

Fifth  Voice.  0  mount  of  Sinai !  preserve  the  recol- 
lection of  that  day  forever  august,  —  forever  to  be 
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remembered,  —  when  on  thy  glowing  summit,  envel- 
oped in  thick  clouds,  the  Lord  God  displayed  to  mortals 
a  ray  of  His  glory.  Those  fires  and  those  lightnings, — 
those  torrents  of  smoke,  that  sound  of  trumpets, — 
those  reverberations  of  thunder,  —  0 !  tell  us  why  and 
whence  ?  Sent  were  they  to  reverse  the  order  of  the 
elements, — to  shake,  from  its  old  foundations,  the  solid 
eartli  ? 

Sixth  Voice.  He  came  to  reveal  to  the  children  of 
the  Hebrews  the  immortal  light  of  His  precepts.  He 
tame  to  this  favored  people  to  write  upon  their  hearts 
the  ordinance  of  love,  —  of  love  eternal  for  the  Lord 
their  God ! 

Seventh  Voice,  and  then  a  repetition  by  All.  0  law 
divine  and  gracious!  0  justice !  0  goodness  supreme ! 
What  debt  of  love  and  faith  do  we  not  owe  Him  for 
His  tender  mercies ! 

Eighth  Voice.  From  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  He 
rescued  our  fathers.  He  nourished  them  on  manna  in 
the  desert.  He  gives  us  His  laws,  He  gives  us  him- 
self !  And  for  all  His  givings  He  asks  only  tiiat  we  love 
Him. 

All.    0  justice !   0  goodness  supreme  ! 

Ninth  Voice.  For  our  people  He  made  a  way 
through  the  waters  of  the  6ea.  For  our  people  He 
made  a  stream  gush  from  the  Srid  rock.  He  gives  us 
His  laws,  He  gives  us  himself !  And  for  all  His  giv- 
ings He  asks  only  that  we  love  Him. 

All.  0  law  divine  and  gracious !  What  debt  of  love 
and  faith  do  we  not  owe  Him  for  His  tender  mer- 
cies ! 

Tenth  Voice.  Ye  who  approach  Him  with  a  servile 
fear,  —  ingrates !  —  shall  such  a  God  not  win  your 
hearts  ?  Are  they  so  stubborn  that  they  will  not  melt, 
—  giving  back  love  for  love  ?  The  slave  may  fear  the 
tyrant,  dealing  outrage ;  but  the  child's  joyful  privi- 
lege is  love.    /Would  you,  for  life  and  its  continual 
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blessings,  look  to  a  Father's  care,  and  fail  to  love  Him 


All.  0  law  divine  and  gracious !  0  justice !  0  good- 
ness supreme !  What  debt  of  love  and  faith  do  we  not 
owe  Him  for  His  tender  mercies ! 


XXXIV.  —  CHARACTER   OF  THE  HAPPT  WAR- 
RIOR. 

WORDSWORTH. 

In  evil,  heaven,  reason,  the  unaccented  vowel  is  unsounded  $  in  sub- 
den,  it  is  heard.    Do  not  slight  the  combination  nds  in  comprehends, 

DEPENDS,  FINDS,  FRIENDS.  For  GLORIOUS,  OBSCURITY,  see  §  11;  DISMAY, 
POSSESS,  §  17,'  ENDUED,  NATURE,  SUBDUE,  VIRTUE,  §  2S;  LAW,  §  16;  EX- 
ERCISE, TENDERNESS,    §7;  guard,    1 21;   task,   command,  fast,   last, 

MASTER,  §  22. 

See  in  Index,  discern,  forward,  issue,  sacrifice,  skilful  or  skill- 
ful, TOWARD,  WARRIOR,  WORDSWORTH. 

Delivery.    The  style  of  this  celebrated  poem,  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
language,  is  far  from  unemotional,  though  both  didactic  and  descriptive. 
The  delivery  should  be  chiefly  in  a  pure  middle  tone,  with  modulations  vary- 
ing with  the  bold  or  tender  character  of  the  sentiment.    The  sentences  ex- 
hibit a  succession  of  clauses  which,  though  distinct  in  meaning  and  con-        ' 
structlon  from  one  another,  unite  to  form  one  series.    Much  use  should  be        j 
made  of  the  falling  inflection,  and  the  clauses  should  be  generally  kept  dis-        | 
tinct  by  a  strong  conclusive  accent  at  the  end  of  each,  even  though  the  semi, 
colon  or  colon  should  indicate  continuance.    See  remarks  on  the  parenthesis 
,81. 


Who  is  the  happy  warrior  ?    Who  is  he 
That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be? 
It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought :  < — 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright ; 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn ; 
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Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 
Bat  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care :  — 

n. 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed  (miserable  train !) 
Tarns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves. 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives :  — - 
By  objects  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate ; 
Is  placable,  —  because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 
More  skillful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure, 
As  tempted  more ;  more  able  to  endure, 
As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress, 
Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

ni. 
'T  is  he  whose  law  is  reason;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 
Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill,  — 
(And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest,) 
He  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows :  — 

IV. 

Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire :  — 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state  ;  — 

Whom  they  must  follow  ;  on  whose  head  must  fall, 

Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all:  — 
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V- 

• 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad,  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a  lover ;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired ; 

And  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 

Or,  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need :  — 

VI. 

He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 

And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes ; 

Sweet  images !  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve; 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love :  — -  ' 

VII. 

'T  is  finally  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high,  ! 

Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye,  ' 

Or  left  unthought  of  in  obscurity,  — 

And  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 

Prosperous  or  adverse  to  his  wish  or  not,  — 

Plays  in  the  many  games  of  life  that  one 

Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won ! 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 

Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpassed :  — 

VIII. 

Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth, 
Forever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
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Or  he  mast  go  to  dost  without  his  fame, 
And  leave  a  dead,  unprofitable  name,  — 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause  I 
This  is  the  happy  warrior  ;  this  is  he 
Whom  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 


XXXV.—  THE   GODDESS  OF  POVERTY. 

FROM  THE   FRENCH   OF   MADAME   DUDEVANT. 

Give  the  full  sound  of  e,  as  in  her,  to  e  in  poverty,  traverse,  &c.  Sound 
short  e  in  travel.  For  master,  pass,  see  §  22 ;  paths,  §  19 ;  curse,  first, 

BUKSE,  §  16. 

See  in  Index,  dexterous  or  dextrous,  neither,  plow  or  plough, 
ravine,  sabre  or  saber,  traveled  or  travelled,  wandering  jew, 
Prague,^  Dude  v  aut. 

Delivery.  This  beautiful  prose  lyric  will  be  spoilt  if  read  tamely  or  with 
a  lack  of  enthusiasm.  The  tone  should  be  pure,  animated,  elastic,  and  chiefly 
in  the  middle  pitch ;  time  almost  quick ;  pauses  generally  short,  except  at  the 
grammatical  dash;  force  moderate.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  para- 
graphs the  time  should  be  slow ;  and  at  the  sixteenth  the  voice  should  rise  to 
an  expressive  orotund  with  quickened  time  and  added  force. 

1.  Paths  sanded  with  gold,  verdant  wastes,  ravines 
which  the  wild-goat  loves,  great  mountains  crowned 
with  stars,  tumbling  torrents,  impenetrable  forests,— 
let  the  good  goddess  pass,  the  goddess  of  Poverty ! 

2.  Since  the  world  has  existed,  since  men  were  in  it, 
she  traverses  the  world,  she  dwells  among  men ;  sing- 
ing she  travels,  or  working  she  sings,  —  the  goddess, 
the  good  goddess  of  Poverty ! 

3.  Some  men  assembled  to  curse  her ;  but  they  found 
her  too  beautiful  and  too  glad,  too  Sgile  and  too  strong. 
"  Strip  off  her  wings !  "  said  they ;  "  give  her  chains, 
give  her  stripes,  crush  her,  let  her  perish,  —  the  god- 
dess of  Poverty ! " 
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4.  They  have  chained  the  good  goddess ;  they  have 
beaten  her,  and  persecuted ;  vbut  they  cannot  debase 
her !  She  has  taken  refuge  in  the  souls  of  poets,  of 
peasants,  of  artists,  of  martyrs,  and  of  saints,  —  the 
good  goddess,  the  goddess  of  Poverty ! 

5.  She  has  walked  more  than  the  Wandering  Jew ; 
she  has  traveled  more  than  the  swallow;  she  is  older* 
than  the  cathedral  of  Prague ;  she  is  younger  than  the 
egg  of  the  wren ;  she  has  increased  more  than  the 
strawberry  in  Bohemian  forests,  —  the  goddess,  the 
good  goddess  of  Poverty  ! 

6.  Many  children  has  she  had,  and  many  a  divine 
secret  has  she  taught  them ;  she  knows  more  than  all 
the  doctors  and  all  the  lawyers,  —  the  good  goddess  of 
Poverty ! 

7.  She  does  all  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  things 
that  are  done  in  the  world  :  it  is  she  who  cultivates  the 
fields  and  prunes  the  trees ;  it  is  she  who  drives  the 
herds  to  pasture,  singing  the  while  all  sweet  songs ;  it 
is  she  who  sees  the  day  break,  and  cStches  the  sun's 
first  smile,  —  the  good  goddess  of  Poverty ! 

8.  It  is  she  who  builds  of  green  boughs  the  wood- 
man's cabin,  and  makes  the  hunter's  eye  like  that  of 
the  eagle ;  it  is  she  who  brings  up  the  handsomest  chil- 
dren, and  who  leaves  the  plow  and  the  spade  light  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  man, — the  good  goddess  of 
Poverty ! 

9.  It  is  she  who  inspires  the  poet,  and  makes  elo* 
qiient  the  violin,  the  guitar,  and  the  flute,  under  the 
fingers  of  the  wandering  artist ;  it  is  6he  who  crowns 
his  hair  with  pearls  of  the  dew,  and  who  makes  the 
stars  shine  for  him  larger  and  more  clear,  —  the  god- 
dess, the  good  goddess  of  Poverty ! 

10.  It  is  she  who  instructs  the  dexterous  artisan,  and 
teaches  him.  to  hew  stone,  to  carve  marble,  to  fashion 
gold  and  silver,  copper  and  iron ;  it  is  she  who  makes 
the  flax  flexible  and  fine  as  hair,  under  the  hands  of 
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the  old  wife  and  the  young  girl,  —  the  good-  goddess  of 
Poverty ! 

11.  It  is  she  who  sustains  the  cottage  shaken  by  the 
storm ;  it  is  she  who  saves  rosin  for  the  torch  and  oil 
for  the  lamp ;  it  is  she  who  kneads  bread  for  the  family, 
and  who  weaves  garments  for  them,  summer  and  win- 
ter ;  it  is  she  who  maintains  and  feeds  the  world,  — 
the  good  goddess  of  Poverty ! 

12.  It  is  she  who  has  built  the  great  castles  and  the 
old  cathedrals ;  it  is  she  who  builds  and  navigates  all 
the  ships ;  it  is  she  who  carries  the  sabre  and  the  mus- 
ket ;  it  is  she  who  makes  war  and  conquests ;  it  is  she 
who  buries,  the  dead,  cares  for  the  wounded,  and  shel- 
ters the  vanquished,  — the  good  goddess  of  Poverty ! 

13.  Thou  art  all  gentleness,  all  patience,  all  strength, 
and  all  compassion,  0  good  goddess!  it  is  thou  who 
dost  reunite  all  thy  children  in  a  holy  love,  givest  them 
charity,  faith,  hope,  0  goddess  of  Poverty ! 

14.  Thy  children  will  one  day  cease  to  bear  the  world 
on  their  shoulders ;  they  will  be  recompensed  for  all 
their  pains  and  labors.  The  time  shall  come  when  there 
shall  be  neither  rich  nor  poor  on  the  earth ;  but  when 
all  men  shall  partake  of  its  fruits,  and  enjoy  equally 
the  bounties  of  Providence ;  but  thou  shalt  not  be  for- 
gotten in  their  hymns,  0  good  goddess  of  Poverty  ! 

15.  They  will  remember  that  thou  wert  their  fruitful 
mother  and  their  robust  nurse.  They  will  pour  balm 
into  thy  wounds ;  and,  of  the  fragrant  $md  rejuvenated 
earth,  they  will  make  for  thee  a  couch,  where  thou  canst 
at  length  repose,  0  good  goddess  of  Poverty  ! 

16.  Until  that  day  of  the  Lord,  torrents  and  woods, 
mountains  and  valleys,  wastes  swarming  with  little 
flowers  and  little  birds,  paths  sanded  with  gold,  with- 
out a  master,  — » let  pass  the  goddess,  the  good  goddess 
of  Poverty  1 
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XXXVI.  —  FREEDOM'S  BRIGHTER  DAT. 

HENRY   WARE. 

Pronounce  hero,  here'ro,  glorious,  gldre'ri-ug,  victorious,  ric-Wre'- 
ri-us.  See  $  11.  For  liberty,  southern,  western,  see  §  7  ;  sky, 
§  31.    Sound  all  the  consonants  in  hosts. 

See  in  Index,  beauteous,  heaven,  hurra,  Ware. 

Delivery.  This  noble  and  spirited  poem  requires  great  animation  in 
the  delivery.  The  last  half  of  the  fourth  stanza  and  the  exclamation 
"  Hurra "  should  have  loud  force  and  high  pitch. 


Oppression  shall  not  always  reign : 
There  comes  a  brighter  day, 

When  freedom,  burst  from  every  chain, 
Shall  have  triumphant  way. 

Then  right  shall  over  might  prevail ; 

And  truth,  like  hero  armed  in  mail, 

The  hosts  of  tyrant  wrong  assail. 
And  hold  eternal  sway. 

ii. 
Even  now,  that  glorious  day  draws  near, 

Its  coming  is  not  far ; 
In  earth  and  heaven  its  signs  appear, 

We  see  its  morning  star ; 
Its  dawn  has  flushed  the  eastern  sky, 
The  western  hills  reflect  it  high, 
The  southern  clouds  before  it  fly ;  — 

Hurra*  hurra,  hurra ! 


What  voice  shall  bid  the  progress  stay 

Of  truth's  victorious  car? 
What  arm  arrest  the  growing  day, 

Or  quench  the  solar  star  ? 
What  dastard  soul,  though  stout  and  strong, 
Shall  dare  bring  back  the  ancient  wrong, 
Or  slavery's  guilty  night  prolong, 

And  freedom's  morning  bar  ? 
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IV. 
The  hoar  of  triumph  comes  apace, 

The  fated,  promised  hour, 
When  earth  upon  a  ransomed  race, 

Her  beauteous  gifts  shall  shower. 
Ring,  Liberty,  thy  glorious  bell, 
Bid  high  the  sacred  banner  swell, 
Let  trump  on  trump  the  triumph  tell, 

Of  Heaven's  avenging  power. 

v. 

The  day  has  come,  the  hour  draws  nigh, 

We  hear  the  coming  car  ; 
Send  forth  the  glad,  exulting  cry, 

Hurra,  hurra,  hurra ! 
From  every  hill,  by  every  sea, 
In  shouts  proclaim  the  great  decree, 
"  All  chains  are  burst,  all  men  are  free  V9 

Hurra,  hurra,  hurra! 


XXXVn.  —  MANAGEMENT  OF  MONET. 

SIR   E.  BULWER   LTTTON. 
See  in  Index,  clerk,  fulfill  or  fulfil,  hearth,  hulks,  jakty, 

PRACTICE    («&.)   Or   PRACTISE,    AVERNUS,    EUCLID,    MARSEILLES,     UTOPIA, 
EtTTOW. 

Delivery*  The  style,  though  principally  didactic,  partakes  somewhat  of 
the  dramatic  element,  and  should  be  read  in  a  lively  middle  tone,  with  ex- 
pressive pauses,  imitative  personation,  and  changes  of  pitch  in  those  parts, 
where  supposed  characters  are  represented  as  speaking.  See  §§  84,  40,  49, 
51,  52. 

1.  On  the  first  rule  of  the  art  of  managing  money 
all  preceptors  must  be  agreed.  It  is  told  in  three  words, 
*—  Horror  of  Debt.  Nurse,  cherish,  never  cavil  away 
the  wholesome  horror  of  debt.  Man  hazards  the  con- 
dition, and  loses  the  virtues  of  freeman,  in  proportion 
as  he  accustoms  his  thoughts  to  view,  without  anguish 
and  shame,  his  lapse  into  the  bondage  of  debt. 

8*  "  * 
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2.  Debt  is  to  man  what  the  serpent  is  to  the  bird ; 
its  eye  fascinates,  its  breath  poisons,  its  coil  crushes 
sinew  and  bone,  its  jaw  is  the  pitiless  grave.  If  you 
mock  my  illustration,  if  you  sneer  at  the  truth  it  em- 
bodies, give  yourself  no  further  trouble  to  learn  how  to 
manage  your  money.  Consider  yourself  doomed  ;  pass 
on  your  way  with  a  janty  step ;  the  path  is  facile,  — 
paths  to  Avernus  always  are. 

3.  But  if,  while  I  write,  your  heart,  true  to  the  in- 
stinct of  manhood,  responds  to  my  words,  —  if  you  say, 
"Agreed;  that  which  you  call  the  first  rule  for  the 
management  of  money,  I  hold  yet  more  imperative  as 
the  necessity  to  freedom  and  the  lifespring  of  probity," 
—  then  advance  on  your  way,  assured  that  wherever  it 
may  wind  it  must  ascend.  You  see  but  the  temple  of 
Honor ;  close  behind  it  is  the  temple  of  Fortune.  You 
will  pass  through  the  one  to  the  other. 

4.  "  But,"  sighs  the  irresoRite  youth,  whom  the  eye 
of  the  serpent  has  already  charmed,  "  it  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  to  keep  out  of  debt  as  it  is  to  write  warnings 
against  getting  into  it."  Easy  to  keep  out  of  debt! 
Certainly  not.  Nothing  in  life  worth  an  effort  is  easy. 
Do  you  expect  to  know  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  by 
inspiration  ?  Even  in  things  the  pleasantest,  if  we  wish 
to  succeed  we  must  toil. 

5.  But  think,  0  young  man!  of  the  object  I  place 
before  you,  and  then  be  ashamed  of  yourself  if  you 
still  sigh,  "  Easy  to  preach,  and  not  easy  to  practice." 
I  have  no  interest  in  the  preaching ;  your  interest  is 
immense  in  the  practice.  That  object  not  won,  your 
heart  has  no  peace,  and  your  hearth  no  security.  Your 
conscience  itself  leaves  a  door  open  night  and  day  to 
the  tempter.  Night  and  day,  to  the  ear  of  a  debtor, 
-steal  whispers  that  prompt  to  the  deeds  of  a  felon. 

6.  Three  years  ago  you  admired  the  rising  success 
of  some  most  respectable  man.  Where  is  he  now  ?  In 
the  dock,  — in  the  jail, —  in  the  hulks.     What.!  that 
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opulent  banker,  whose  plate  dazzled  princes?  or  that 
flourishing  clerk  who  drove  to  his  office  the  high-step- 
ping horse  ?  The  same.  And  his  crime  ?  Fraud  and 
dwindling. 

7.  What  demon  could  urge  so  respectable  a  man  to 
so  shameful  an  act  ?  I  know  not  the  name  of  the 
demon,  but  the  cause  of  the  crime  the  wretch  tells  jou 
himself.  Ask  him :  what  is  his  answer  ?  "I  got  into 
debt,  —  no  way  to  get  out  of  it  but  the  way  which  I 
took ;  to  the  dock,  to  the  jail,  to  the  hulks  !  " 

8.  Easy  to  keep  out  of  debt !  No,  my  young  friend, 
it  is  difficult.  Are  you  rich?  The  bland  tradesman 
cries,  "  Pay  when  you  please."  Are  you  poor  ?  Still 
your  character  is  as  yet  without  stain,  and  your  char- 
acter is  a  property  on  which  you  can  borrow  a  trifle. 
But  when  you  borrow  on  your  character,  it  is  your 
character  that  you  leave  iu  pawn.     Remember  that. 

9.  Young  friend,  learn  to  say  No.  The  worst  that 
the  "No"  can  inflict  on  you  is  a  privation,  —  a  want, 
—  always  short  of  starvation.  No  young  man,  with  the 
average  health  of  youth,  need  be  in  danger  of  starving. 
Be  contented.  Say  No!  Keep  unscathed  your  good 
name.  Keep  out  of  peril  your  honor.  Shake  hands, 
brave  young  friend;  we  are  agreed.  You  consent  to 
have  a  horror  of  debt. 

10.  Now  comes  the  next  danger.  You  will  not  in- 
cur debt  for  yourself,  but  you  have  a  friend.  Pythias, 
your  friend,  your  familiar,  —  the  man  you  like  best  and 
see  most  of,  — says  to  you,  "  Damon,  be  my  security,  — 
your  name  to  this  bill !  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
cry  out  to  Damon,  "Pythias  means  to  cheat  thee, — 
beware ! " 

11.  But  I  address  to  Damon  this  observation:  "Py* 
tbias  asks  thee  to  guarantee  that  three,  six,  or  twelve 
months  hence  he  wiU  pay  to  another  man  —  Bay  to 
Dionysius  —  so  many  pounds  sterling."  Here  your 
first  duty  as  an  honest  man  is,  not  to  Pythias,  but  to 
Didnysius. 
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12.  Suppose  some  accident  happen,  —  one^  of  those 
accidents  which,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to 
your  Pythias,  constantly  happen  to  the  Pythiases  of 
other  Damons  who  draw  bills  on  the  bank  of  Futurity ; 
—  suppose  that  the  smut  or  the  rain  spoil  the  crops  on 
which  Pythias  relies,  —  or  the  cargoes  he  expects  from 
Marseilles,  California,  Utopia,  go  down  to  the  bottom- 
less seas ;  —  Dionysius  must  come  upon  you  !  Can  you 
pay  to  Dionysius  what  you  pledge  yourself  to  pay  to 
him  in  spite  of  those  accidents  ? 

13.  If  you  can,  and  if  you  value  Pythias  more  than 
the  money,  give  the  money,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ; 
but  if  you  cannot  give  the  money,  do  not  sign  the  bill. 
Do  not  become  what,  in  rade  truth,  you  do  become  — 
a  knave  and  a  liar  —  if  you  guarantee  to  do  what  you 
know  that  you  cannot  do  should  the  guarantee  be  ex- 
acted. Whatever  you  lend,  let  it  be  your  money,  and 
not  your  name. 

14.  With  honor,  poverty  is  a  Noble ;  without  honor, 
Wealth  is  a  Pauper.  But. if  a  usurer  knock  at  your 
door,  and  show  you  a  bill  with  your  name  as  a  promise 
to  pay,  and  the  bill  he  dishonored,  pray,  what  becomes 
of  your  name  ?  "  My  name  ! "  falters  Damon,  —  **  I 
am  but  a  surety,  —  go  to  Pythias."  —  "Ah!  Pythias 
has  disappeared !  "  —  Pay  the  bill,  Damon,  or  —  good- 
by  to  your  honor. 

15.  Never  borrow  where  there  is  a  chance,  however 
remote,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  repay.  Never  lend 
what  you  are  not  prepared  to  give.  Never  guarantee 
for  another  what  you  cannot  fulfill,  if  the  other  should 
fail.  Guided  by  these  rules,  you  start  in  life  with  this 
great  advantage:  whatever  you  have,  be  it  little  or 
much,  is  your  own.  Rich  or  poor,  you  start  as  a  free- 
man, resolved  to  preserve  in  your  freedom  the  noblest 
condition  of  your  being  as  a  man. 
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XXXYin.  —  A  DAT  IN  JUNE. 

LOWELL. 

See  in  Index,  chalice,  heaven,  sulphurous,  Lowell. 

Delivery.  Few  poets  have  expressed  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  a  beauti- 
ful day  more  eloquently  than  Lowell  in  these  justly  celebrated  lines.  They 
should  be  read  in  the  middle  pitch,  with  a  joyous  orotund  quality  of  voice, 
time  rather  rapid  than  medium,  force  moderate,  expression  animated  and 
almost  jubilant. 

-  I. 

Oh  !  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttereup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice. 
And  there 's  never  a  leaf  or  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 

ii. 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives ; 
His  mate  feels  the  egg  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings ; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest  — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best  ? 

in. 
Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year, 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
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Comes  flooding  back,  with  a  ripply  cheer, 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay ; 
Now  the  heart  i&  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  so  wills  it; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'T  is  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green ; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell. 

IV. 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 

That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing ; 

That  the  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 

That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing. 

That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by. 

And  if  the  breeze  kept  Ihe  good  news  back, 

For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack ; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing  — 
And  hark !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer, 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing ! 

v. 
Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how  t 
Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving ; 
'T  is  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue,  — 

'T  is  the  natural  way  of  living : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled  ? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed, 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache : 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth, 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 
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XXXIX.  —  LAST  HOURS  OF  MART,  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS 

MISS   BENGER. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  her  kingdom  became  a  scene 
of  confusion,  and  civil  discord.  Having  been  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Loch  Leven,  she  made  her  escape  in  1568;  but  her  party  being  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Langside,  she  fled  to  England,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  that  princess  treated  her  as  a  personal  and  political 
rival,  and  kept  her  in  safe  custody  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  she  was  tried  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  February  8,  1687.  The 
execution  of  Mary  has  left  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  the  characters  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  advisers.  The  following  narrative  has  been  slightly 
condensed  and  altered  from  the  original. 

For  advance,  after,  ask,  task,  see  §  22;  oratory,  4  29;  in  COUNCIL, 
satin,  symbol,  souod  the  unaccented  vowel,  but  not  in  cousin,  prison. 

See  in  Index,  adieu,  almoner,  commune,  confessor,  v*  courteous, 
discern,  exhort,  pageant,  peremptory,  scaffold,  toward,  vehe- 
ment, wound,  Guise,  Berger. 

Delivery.  The  style  is  narrative,  and  the  piece  should  be  read  in  the 
middle  pitch,  with  a  pure  quality  of  tone,  moderate  force,  varied  inflec- 
tions, and  such  pauses  chiefly  as  are  indicated  by  the  punctuation. 

1.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  February,  1587, 
just  as  Mary  had  withdrawn  to  her  inner  chamber,  the 
earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  demanded  to  see  her. 
At  the  summons,  Mary,  ever  tenacious  of  princely  dig- 
nity, ordered  her  sole  remaining  badge  of  royalty,  the 
erniined  mantle,  to  be  brought,  and  having  thrown  it 
over  her  shoulders,  hastened  to  receive  her  visitors, 
whose  errand  was  bluntly  announced  by  the  earl  of 
Kent,  whilst  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  visible  emo- 
tion, remained  silent 

2.  When  Mary  heard  that  she  was  to  die  on  the 
tporrow,  she  replied,  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
"  The  message  is  welcome ;  ySt  I  did  not  think  the 
queen,  my  sister,  would  have  consented  to  my  death." 
She  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  confer  with  her  at 
trtoner,  her  steward,  and  her  confessor.  The  presence 
pf  her  confessor  was  peremptorily  refused  by  the  earl 
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of  Kent,  who  exhorted  her  to  commune  with  the  dean 
of  Peterborough ;  and  when  Mary  declined  accepting 
such  assistance,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Your  life  is  the  death 
of  our  religion,  as  your  death  shall  be  its  lite-** 

3.  The  earls  having  withdrawn,  Mary  desired  that 
her  household  might  be  assembled  for  supper.  She 
conversed  with  cheerfulness.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
repast  she  drank  to  each  of  her  servants,  who,  kneeling, 
pledged  her  in  return,  mingling  tears  with  their  wine, 
and  beseeching  their  mistress  to  pardon  their  various 
offenses.  Iu  like  manner  she  asked  of  them  eternal 
forgiveness.  During  this  interchange  of  good  will,  all 
but  the  queen  burst  into  transports  of  grief:  she  en- 
deavored to  soothe  their  complaints,  lamenting  only  that 
she  could  so  ill  requite  their  fidelity. 

4.  After  supper  she  distributed  money,  linen,  and 
jewels  among  her  domestics ;  she  then  wrote  her  will ; 
and  finally  addressed  letters  to  the  king  of  France,  the 
duke  of  Guise,  and  her  confessor.  In  the  epistle  to 
the  last  named  she  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  that 
she  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  communicating 
with  him  in  her  last  moments,  but  consoled  herself  by 
the  thought  that  she  was  deemed  worthy  to  die  for  the 
Oatliblic  faith. 

5.  Her  worldly  concerns  having  been  arranged,  she 
besought  her  women  to  pray  for  her,  whilst  she  retired 
to  rest.  At  midnight  she  rose,  refreshed  by  sleep,  and 
repairing  to  her  oratory,  dropped  on  her  knees,  and 
remained  several  hours  in  devout  and  fervent  suppli- 
cation. The  tears  she  shed  were  no  longer  those  of 
passion,  but  of  contrition  and  piety,  and  they  were 
accompanied  with  touching  expressions  of  humility 
and  resignation. 

6.  When  the  morning  dawned,  Mary  quitted  the 
oratory  to  attire  herself  for  the  mournful  solemnity. 
She  soon  issued  from  her  chamber  clad  in  such  princely 
robes  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  on  festivals, 
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in  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  A  black  veil  descended 
to  her  feet,  an  ivory  crucifix  hung  suspended  from  her 
neck,  and  a  string  of  beads  was  appended  to  her  girdle. 
Her  black  velvet  robe,  with  its  high  collar  and  hanging 
sleeves,  was  bordered  with  ermine.  Her  mantle,  lined 
with  marten  sable,  was  of  satin,  with  pearl  buttons  and 
a  long  train. 

7.  At  this  late  hour  she  called  together  her  house* 
hold,  and  read  aloud  her  will ;  when  finding  that  she 
had  omitted  to  mention  one  of  her  servants,  she  re- 
turned to  her  cabinet  in  order  to  supply  the  omission, 
and  to  subjoin  a  postscript  to  her  farewell  letter  to  the 
king  of  France.  Before  she  had  finished,  the  sheriff 
and  Bea),  clerk  of  the  council,  accompanied  by  Paulet, 
arrived  to  conduct  her  to  the  scaffold.  On  hearing  the 
summons,  she  requested  but  one  quarter  of  an  hour's 
delay,  which  being  granted,,  she  soon  completed  her 
task;  and  cheerfully  opening  the  door,  presented  her- 
self to  Paulet  and  the  sheriff,  who  were  waiting  in  the 
antechamber. 

8.  Having  passed  the  threshold  of  her  prison,  she 
courteously  accepted  the  assistance  of  Paulet,  to  trav- 
erse the  long  gallery,  observing,  it  was  the  last  trouble 
she  should  ever  give  him.  In  the  gallery  she  was  met 
by  her  steward,  Melvin,  whose  pathetic  lamentation  she 
eagerly  interrupted,  telling  him, 'he  ought  rather  to 
rejoice  that  the  trials  and  troubles  of  Mary  Stuart  were 
at  length  to  have  an  end ;  —  and  "  bear  from  me,"  she 
added,  "this  message  to  Scotland,  that  I  die  a  true 
woman  to  my  religion,  and  like  a  true  woman  of  Scot- 
land and  France.  God  forgive  them  that  have  thirsted 
for  my  blood."  After  which,  tears  trickling  down  her 
cheeks,  she  kissed  Melvin,  and  solemnly  bade  him 
adieu. 

9.  Then,  turning  to  the  earls,  she  asked  if  some  of 
her  servants  might  be  permitted  to  witness  her  last 
moments;    and  this  being  harshly  denied,  Mary  de- 
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scended  to  entreaty,  reminding  them  that  their  mis- 
tress, herself  a  maiden  queen,  could  not  wish  they 
should  withhold  the  boon.  Perceiving  that  the  earls 
still  demurred,  tears  of  indignation  started  to  her  eyes, 
and  she  vehemently  exclaimed,  "  I  am  cousin  to  your 
queen,  am  descended  of  the  blood  royal  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  am  dofrager  queen  of  France,  anointed  queen 
of  Scotland." 

10.  The  earl  of  Kent  no  longer  resisted  her  impor- 
tunity ;  and  she  chose  from  her  domestics  Melvin  (who 
was  allowed  to  bear  her  train),  her  physician,  and  two 
female  attendants.  In  this  manner  she  proceeded,  till 
she  once  more  found  herself  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringay 
Castle,  and  hi  the  presence  of  three  hundred  spectators, 
who  beheld,  with  looks  of  commiseration,  the  symptoms 
of  infirmity  and  suffering  which  her  person  indicated. 
Although  the  symmetry  of  her  form  had  long  been 
destroyed,  her  air  bespoke  majesty,  her  complexion  was 
still  fine,  her  eyes  retained  their  touching  sweetness  of 
expression,  and  her  countenance  was  lighted  up  by  a 
smile  of  devout  exultation. 

11.  At  one  end  of  the  hall,  so  lately  the  scene  of 
judicial  pageantry,  appeared  a  platform,  somewhat 
raised  from  the  ground,  hung  with  green  cloth,  and 
inclosed  by  an  iron  railing  which  was  evidently  pre- 
pared for  the  sanguinary  spectacle,  though,  by  a  mock- 
ery of  refinement,  the  symbols  of  death  were  concealed 
from  the  prisoner's  view,  and  she  could  neither  discern 
the  block,  which  was  covered  with  black,  nor  recognize 
the  executioners,  who,  in  the  manner  of  Turkish  mutes, 
stood  behind  the  sable  ftrras. 

12.  To  this  spot  Mary  advanced  with  dignified  com- 
posure, when  she  suffered  herself  to  be  lifted  to  the 
stage  by  her  faithful  Melvin,  and  was  immediately 
placed  on  a  seat  provided  for  her  accommodation.  Her 
attendants  followed,  and  among  them  glided  in  a  little 
terrier  dog,  who,  crouching  down  with  the  privilege  of 
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an  established  favorite,  hid  itself  under  the  train  of  her 
dress.  The  queen,  sat  facing  the  spectators.  On  her 
right  stood  the  two  earls ;  on  the  left,  the  sheriff  and 
Beal. 

13.  The  warrant  for  her  execution  having*  been  read, 
Mary,  in  an  audible  voice,  addressed  the  assembly.  She 
called  on  them  to  recollect  that  she  was  a  sovereign 
princess,  not  subject  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  but 
brought  there  to  suffer  by  injustice  and  violence.  She, 
however,  thanked  her  God  that  He  had  given  her  this 
opportunity  of  publicly  professing  her  religion,  and  of 
declaring,  as  she  had  often  before  declared,  that  she 
had  never  imagined,  nor  compassed,  nor  consented  to 
the  death  of  the  English  queen,  nor  ever  sought  the 
least  harm  to  her  person. 

14.  Mary  was  interrupted  in  her  remarks  by  Dr. 
Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborough,  who  approached  the 
platform  to  expostulate  with  her  on  the  errors  of  her 
faith.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  replied  that  her  principles 
were  fixed  and  unchangeable.  He  persisted  in  reciting 
an  English  prayer,  during  which  she  repeated  in  Latin 
the  office  to  the  Virgin,  and  then  prayed  aloud  in  Eng- 
lish for  the  afflicted  church,  for  the  queen  of  England, 
and  for  her  son,  the  king  of  Scotland;  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, holding  up  the  crucifix,  exclaimed,  "  As  thy 
arms,  0  God,  were  stretched  out  upon  the  cross,  so 
receive  me  into  the  arms  of  thy  mercy,  and  forgive  my 
sins." 

15.  When  her  maids  began  to  disrobe  their  mistress, 
the  executioners,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  usual  per- 
quisites, hastily  interfered.  The  queen  remonstrated, 
and  divesting  herself  of  her  ornaments,  turned,  with  a 
blush  on  her  forehead,  to  the  earls,  and  smilingly  re- 
marked that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  employ  such 
grooms,  nor  to  be  disrobed  in  the  presence  of  so  numer- 
ous a  company.  Then  perceiving  that  her  female 
attendants  could  no  longer  control  their  grief,  she  ten- 
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derly  embraced  them,  begging  that  for  her  sake  they 
would  perform  the  last  service. 

16.  Instantly  Jane  Kennedy  produced  a  perfumed  silk 
handkerchief,  edged  with  thistles  of  gold,  pressed  it  de- 
voutly to  her  lips,  and  then  bandaged  the  eyes  of  her 
beloved  mistress,  and  retired.  Kneeling  down,  Mary 
felt  for  the  block,  which  till  this  moment  had  been 
covered,  laid  her  head  on  it,  and  grasping  the  chain  by 
which  her  crucifix  was  suspended,  softly  repeated,  "  In 
thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust;  let  me  never  be 
confounded.  Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my 
spirit." 

17.  The  fatal  blow  was  then  given;  but  the  sobs  and 
groans  of  the  spectators  had  disconcerted  the  headsman 
and  caused  him  to  tremble  so,  that  he  missed  his  aim, 
inflicting  a  deep  wound  in  the  lower  part  of  the  skull. 
The  queen  groaned  slightly,  but  remained  motionless. 
At  the  third  stroke  her  head  was  severed  from  her 
body.  The  exedhtioner  held  up  the  head,  and  cried, 
"  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth."  "  So  perish  all  her 
enemies,"  added  Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborough. 
"  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel !  "  exclaimed 
the  fanatical  earl  of  Kent.  Not  a  voice  was  heard  to 
cry  amen. 

18.  During  this  mournful  spectacle  Mary's  little 
favorite  dog,  starting  from  the  robes  under  which  he 
had  been  concealed,  lavished  caresses  on  the  insensible 
corpse ;  and  lying  down  between  the  headless  shoul- 
ders, moaned  piteously  whilst  he  licked  the  blood  of 
his  murdered  mistress.  Touched  by  this  instance  of 
brute  sympathy,  the  executioner  suffered  him  to  keep 
his  place ;  and  even  the  earl  of  Kent  showed  the  poor 
animal  an  indulgence  denied  to  the  last  moments  of 
Mary  Stuart.  The  dog  is  said  to  have  refused  food  and 
to  have  died  in  two  days  after  his  mistress. 
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XL.  —  GRA  TS  ELEGY 

WBITTEN   TS  A   COUNTRY   CHURCHYARD. 

For  more  than  a  century  this  Elegy  has  kept  its  place  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  English  verse.  It  has  the  threefold  charm  of  exquisite  diction, 
musical  versification,  and  appropriate  sentiment.  In  consenting  to  Its  publi- 
cation the  author  wrote  to  Dodsley,  the  publisher,  in  1751,  "  Print  it  with- 
out any  interval  between  the  stanzas,  because  the  sense  is  in  some  places 
continued  beyond  them."  Accordingly  in  the  early  editions  it  was  printed, 
not  in  separated,  but  in  continuous  stanzas.  The  stanzas  which  Gray  re- 
garded as  continuous,  here  end  either  with  a  colon,  a  semicolon,  or  a  comma. 

For  pore,  storied,  weary,  see  M  11,  28;  solitary  (a  short),  4  29; 
shrill,  §  9;  pronounce  dost,  dust,  wonted,  taunted,  e'er,  air,  the  ta  in 
hearth  as  in  heart. 

See  in  Index,  cur  pew,  housewife,  moulder  or  holder,  plowman, 

STREW,  TROPHY,  WAN,   GRAY. 

Delivery.  The  style,  though  meditative,  belongs  to  the  emotional  class. 
The  rate  of  utterance  should  be  between  medium  and  slow,  force  gentle,  pitch 
middle,  pauses  short.  Generally  the  falling  slide  should  be  used,  at  all  the 
grammatical  pauses  except  the  comma.  The  majestic  music  of  the  versifi- 
cation should  be  conveyed  both  in  the  modulation  and  the  quality  of  the 
tones. 

I. 
The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me* 
ii. 
Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds : 
in. 
Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 


Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 
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V. 
The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

VI. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  born, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees,  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

VII. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 
How  jdcund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke! 
vm. 
Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

IX. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 
x. 
Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 

If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

XI. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

XII. 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 
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xni. 
But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul, 

XIV. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air, 
xv. 
Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood,— 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton,  —  here  may  rest; 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

XVI. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

XVII. 

Their  lot  forbade ;  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ;  — 
xvm. 
The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

XIX. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 
xx. 
Yet  even  these  b&nes  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial,  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked* 

Implores  the  pairing  tribute  of  a  sigh* 
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XXI. 
Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 

To  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

XXII. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind? 

XXIII. 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

XXIV. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 

If  'chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate,  — 

XXV. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

'  "  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

XXVI. 

"  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreaths  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by, 

XXVII. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 

Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  would  he  rove, 
Now  drooping,  woful-wan,  like  one  forlorn, 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love, 
xxvin. 
"  One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  accustomed  hill, 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree : 
Another  came,  —  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor.  at  the  wood,.  waa«be ;    - 
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XXIX. 

*  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 

Slow  through  the  church  way  path  we  saw  him  borne: 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Grayed  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE    EPITAPH. 
XXX. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown : 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

XXXI. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send ; 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 

He  gained  from  heaven  ft  was  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 

XXXII. 

No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailfes  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


XLL  —  ON  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM. 

REV.    SYDNEY    SMITH. 

A  level  colloquial  style  of  delivery  is  appropriate  for  the  delivery  of  the 
following  remarks  by  the  witty  and  celebrated  Sydney  Smith.  The  palace 
of  St  James  in  London  is  used  for  royal  levees.  The  American  ambassador 
alluded  to  is  John  Adams. 

See  in  Index,  Parliament,  wound,  Smith. 

1.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  mass  of  mankind 
believe  that  the  state  of  things  is  ever  to  be  otherwise 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it.  I  have  very 
often  heard  old  persons  describe  the  impossibility  of 
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making  any  one  believe  that  the  American  Colonies 
could  ever  be  separated  from  this  country.  It  was 
always  considered  as  an  idle  dream  of  discontented 
politicians,  good  enough  to  fill  up  the  periods  of  a 
speech,  but  which  no  practical  man,  devoid  of  the  spirit 
o'f  party,  considered  to  be  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility. 

2.  There  was  a  period  when  the  slightest  concession 
would  have  satisfied  the  Americans ;  but  all  the  world 
was  in  heroics.  One  set  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  Lamb, 
and  another  at  the  Lion,  —  blood-and-treasure  men, 
breathing  war,  vengeance,  and  contempt ;  and  in  eight 
years  afterwards,  an  awkward-looking  gentleman  in 
plain  clothes  walked  up  to  the  drawing-room  of  St. 
James's,  in  the  midst  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Lamb,  and  was  introduced  as  the  ambassador  from 
the  United  States  of  America. 

3.  Mild  and  genteel  people  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
persecution,  and  are  advocates  fo*  toleration  ;  but,  then, 
they  think  it  no  act  of  intolerance  to  deprive  Catholics 
of  political  power.  The  history  of  all  this  is,  that  all 
men  secretly  like  to  punish  others  for  not  being  of  the 
same  opinion  with  themselves,  and  that  this  sort  of 
privation  is  the  only  species  of  persecution  of  which  the 
improved  feeling  and  advanced  cultivation  of  the  age 
will  admit. 

4.  Fire  and  fagot,  chains  and  stone  walls,  have  been 
clamored  away ;  nothing  remains  but  to  mortify  a  man's 
pride  and  to  limit  his  resources,  and  to  set  a  mark  upon 
him  by  cutting  him  off  from  his  fair  share  of  political 
power.  By  this  receipt,  insolence  is  gratified,  and  hu- 
manity  is  not  shocked. 

5.  The  gentlest  Protestant  can  see,  with  dry  eyes, 
Lord  Stourton  excluded  from  Parliament,  though  he 
would  abominate  the  most  distant  idea  of  personal 
cruelty  to  Mr.  Petre.  This  is  only  to  say  that  he  lives 
in  the  nineteenth,  instead  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
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that  he  is  as  intolerant  in  religious  matters  as 
of  manners  existing  in  his  age  will  permit,     it 
the  same  spirit  which  wounds  the  pride  of  a  i 
creature  on  account  of  his  faith,  or  which  cast*  his  l 
into  the  flames  ? 

6.  Are  they  anything  else  but  degrees  and  modifica- 
tions \>f  the  same  principle  ?  The  true  spirit  is  to 
search:  after  God  and  for  another  life  with  lowliness  of 
heart ;  to  fling  down  no  man's  altar,  to  punish  no  man's 
prayer;  to  heap  no  -penalties  and  no  pains  on  those 
solemn  supplications  which,  in  divers  tongues  and  in 
varied  forms,  and  in  temples  of  a  thousand  shapes,  but 
with  one  deep  sense  of  human  dependence),  men  pour 
forth  to  God. 
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CAMPBELL. 

Heed  the  pronunciation  of  again,  chiv'alrous  («%t*-),  firm-  (not  fust), 
glory  (glore'ry),  hearth  (ea  as  in  heart),  heroes  (herirte),  massacre^ 
{-herd). 

See  in  Index,  combat,  Achaian,  Helicon,  Nine,  Campbell. 

Delivery.  This  trumpet-toned  lyric  was  written  in  1822  when  Greece 
rose  in  arms  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  opening  lines  should  be 
read  with  loud  force  and  in  a  high  pitch,  time  medium;  but  in  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  first  stanza  the  tone  should  be  changed  to  the  low  pitch  of  awe 
and  solemn  resolve.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  requires  great  energy  of 
delivery  in  order  to  impart  the  effect  of  which  the  language  is  capable 
Fctling  must  here  prompt  the  right  modulation  and  tone. 


Again  to  the  battle,  Achaians ! 

Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance ; 
Our  land,  —  the  first  garden  of  Liberty's  tree,  ^- 
It  has  been,  and  shall  yet  be,  the  land  of  the  free : 

For  the  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted, 

The  pale  dying  crescent  is  daunted* 
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And  we  march  that  the  footprints  of  Ma'homet's  slaves 
May  be  washed  out  in  blood  from  our  forefathers'  graves. 
Their  spirits  are  hovering  o'er  us, 
And  the  sword  shall  to  glory  restore  us. 

Ah !  what  though  no  succor  advances. 
Nor  Christendom's  chivalrous  lances 

Are  stretched  in  our  aid  ?  —  Be  the  combat  our  own ! 

And  we  '11  perish  or  conquer  more  proudly  alone; 
For  we  've  sworn  by  our  country's  assaulters, 
By  the  virgins  they  've  dragged  from  our  altars, 

By  our  massacred  patriots,  our  children  in  chains, 

By  our  heroes  of  old,  and  their  blood  in  our  veins, 
That,  living,  we  will  be  victorious, 
Or  that,  dying,  our  deaths  shall  be  glorious. 


A  breath  of  submission  we  breathe  not : 
The  sword  that  we've  drawn  we  will  sheathe  not! 
Its  scabbard  is  left  where  our  martyrs  are  laid, 
And  the  vengeance  of  ages  has  whetted  its  blade. 
Earth  may  hide,  waves  engulf,  fire  consume  us; 
But  they  shall  not  to  slavery  doom  us : 
If  they  rule,  it  shall  be  o'er  our  ashes  and  graves :  — 
But  we  've  smote  them  already  with  fire  on  the  waves, 
And  new  triumphs  on  land  are  before  us  ;  — 
To  the  charge !  —  Heaven's  banner  is  o'er  us. 

IV. 

This  day,  —  shall  ye  blush  for  its  story? 

Or  brighten  your  lives  with  its  glory  ?  — 
Our  women,  —  O,  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  despair, 
Or  embrace  us  from  conquest,  with  wreaths  in  their  hair? 

Accursed  may  his  memory  blacken, 

If  a  coward  there  be  that  would  slacken 
Till  we  've  trampled  the  turban,  and  shown  ourselves  worth 
Being  sprung  from,  and  named  for,  the  godlike  of  earth ! 

Strike  home !  —  and  the  world  shall  revere  us 

As  heroes  descended  from  heroes. 
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Old  Greece  lightens  up  with  emotion ! 
Her  inlands,  her  isles  of  the  ocean, 
Fanes  rebuilt,  and  fair  towns,  shall  with  jubilee  ring, 
And  the  Nine  shall'  new  hallow  their  Helicon's  spring. 
Our  hearths  shall  be  kindled  in  gladness, 
That  were  cold,  and  extinguished  in  sadness ; 
Whilst  our  maidens  shall  dance  with  their  white  waving  arms, 
Singing  joy  to  the  brave  that  delivered  their  charms,  — 
When  the  blood  of  yon  Mussulman  cravens 
Shall  have  crimsoned  the  beaks  of  our  ravens ! 


XLIH.  —  WASHINGTON  AND   UNION. 

WEBSTER, 

In  acts,  effects,  exists,  prospects,  TRANSCENDS,  sound  all  the  ter- 
minating consonants ;  in  another,  give  a  an  easy  short  sound;  in  model, 
sound  short  e;  pronounce  columns,  kdl'lumz,  nothing,  nuth'ing,  there- 
fore, therefore;  for  borne,  glorious,  security,  see  §§  11,  28;  ordinary, 

$  29;  NEW,  DUTY,   §  28. 

See  in  Index,  architecture,  design,  drama,  gone,  skillful  or 
skilful,  sovereign,  theatre  or  theater,  colosseum,  parthenon, 
Webster. 

Delivery*  The  style  is  at  first  didactic,  and  then  earnestly  exhortative 
and  argumentative,  requiring  middle  pitch,  orotund  quality,  force  between 
moderate  and  loud,  time  medium  inclining  to  slow,  falling  slides  at  nearly 
all  the  grammatical  pauses  except  the  comma;  but  the  word  "fad"  in 
the  three  lines  of  verse  quoted  from  Bishop  Berkeley  should  have  the  ris- 
ing slide. 

1.  Washington  stands  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era,  as  well  as  at  the  head  of  the  New  World.  A 
century  from  the  birth  of  Washington  has  changed  the 
world.  The  country  of  Washington  has  been  the  the- 
atre on  which  a  great  part  of  that  change  has  been 
wrought;  and  Washington  himself  a  principal  agent 
by  which  it  has  been  accomplished.  His  age  and  his 
country  are  equally  full  of  wonders:  and  of  both  he  is 
the  chief. 
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2.  If  the  poetical  prediction,  uttered  a  few  years 
before  his  birth,  be  true ;  if  indeed  it  be  designed  by 
Providence  that  the  grandest  exhibition  of  human  char- 
acter and  human  affairs  shall  be  made  on  this  theatre 
of  the  Western  world ;  if  it  be  true  that, 

"  The  four  first  acts  already  past 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last/'  — 

how  could  this  imposing,  swelling,  final  scene  be  ap- 
propriately opened,  how  could  its  intense  interest  be 
adequately  sustained,  but  by  the  introduction  of  just 
such  a  character  as  our  Washington  ? 

3.  The  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  of  free  govern- 
ment, nurtured  and  grown  into  strength  and  beauty  in 
America,  has  stretched  its  course  into  the  midst  of  the 
nations.  Like  an  emanation  from  Heaven,  it  has  gone 
forth,  and  it  will  not  return  void.  It  must  change,  it 
is  fast  changing,  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  great,  our 
high  duty  is  to  show,  in  our  example,  that  this  spirit 
is  a  spirit  of  health  as  well  as  a  spiiit  of  power ;  that 
its  benignity  is  as  great  as  its  strength. 

4.  For  all  the  unborn  races  of  mankind  we  seem  to 
hold  in  our  hands,  for  their  weal  or  woe,  the  fate  of 
this  experiment.  If  we  fail,  who  shall  venture  the 
repetition  ?  If  our  example  shall  prove  to  be  one,  not 
of  encouragement,  but  of  terror,  not  fit  to  be  imitated, 
but  fit  only  to  be  shunned,  where  else  shall  the  world 
look  for  free  models  ?  If  this  great  Western  sun  be 
struck  out  of  the  firmament,  at  what  other  fountain 
shall  the  lamp  of  liberty  hereafter  be  lighted  ? 

5.  There  was  in  the  breast  of  Washington  one  senti- 
ment so  deeply  felt,  so  constantly  uppermost,  that  no 
proper  occasion  escaped  without  its  utterance.  He 
regarded  the  Union  of  these  States  less  as  one  of  our 
blessings,  than  as  the  treasure-house  which  contained 
them  all.     Here,  in  his  judgment,  was  the  great  maga- 
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zine  of  all  our  means  of  prosperity ;  here,  as  he  thought, 
and  as  every  true  American  still  thinks,  are  deposited 
all  our  animating  prospects,  all  our  solid  hopes  for 
future  greatness. 

6.  Of  all  the  presumptions  indulged  by  presumptu- 
ous man,  that  is  one  of  the  rashest  which  looks  for 
repeated  and  favorable  opportunities  for  the  deliberate 
establishment  of  a  united  government  over  distinct  and 
widely-extended  communities.  Such  a  thing  has  hap- 
pened once  in  human  affairs,  and  but  once ;  the  event 
stands  out  as  a  prominent  exception  to  all  ordinary 
history ;  and  unless  we  suppose  ourselves  running  into 
an  age  of  miracles,  we  may  not  expect  its  repetition. 

7.  Washington,  therefore,  could  regard,  and  did 
regard,  nothing  as  of  paramount  political  interest,  but 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  itself.  With  a  united  gov- 
ernment, well  administered,  he  saw  we  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  without  it  nothing  to  hope.  The  sentiment 
is  just,  and  its  momentous  truth  should  solemnly  im- 
press the  whole  country. 

8.  The  political  prosperity  which  this  country  has 
attained,  and  which  it  now  enjoys,  has  been  acquired 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment. While  this  agent  continues,  the  capacity  of 
attaining  to  still  higher  degrees  of  prosperity  exists 
also.  We  have,  while  this  lasts,  a  political  life  capable 
of  beneficial  exertion,  with  power  to  resist  or  overcome 
misfortunes,  to  sustain  us  against  the  ordinary  accidents 
of  human  affairs,  and  to  promote,  by  active  efforts, 
every  public  interest. 

9.  But  dismemberment  strikes  at  the  very  being 
which  preserves  these  faculties.  It  would  lay  its  rude 
and  ruthless  hand  on  this  great  agent  itself.  It  would 
sweep  away,  not  only  what  we  possess,  but  all  power 
of  regaining  lost,  or  acquiring  new  possessions.  It 
would  leave  the  country,  not  only  bereft  of  its  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  but  without  limbs,  or  organs,  or 
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faculties,  by  which  to  exert  itself  hereafter  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  prosperity  and  happiness. 

10.  Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects 
overcome.  If  disastrous  war  sweep  our  commerce  from 
the  ocean,  another  generation  may  renew  it ;  if  it  ex- 
haust our  treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  it ; 
if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still,  under  a 
new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green  again,  and  ripen 
to  future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls 
of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars 
should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered 
by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  these  might  be  rebuilt. 
But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished  gov- 
ernment ? 

11.  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned  col- 
umns of  constitutional  liberty  ?  Who  shall  frame  to- 
gether the  skillful  architecture  which  unites  national 
sovereignty  with  State  rights,  individual  security,  and 
public  prosperity  ?  No,  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will 
be  raised  not  again.  Like  the  Colosseum  and  the  Par- 
thenon, they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a  melan- 
choly immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow 
over  them,  than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments 
of  Roman  or  Grecian  art ;  for  they  will  be  the  rem- 
nants of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome 
ever  saw,  the  edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty. 

12.  But  let  us  hope  for  better  things.  Let  us  trust 
in  that  gracious  Being  who  has  hitherto  held  our  coun- 
try as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Let  us  trust  to  the 
virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
efficacy  of  religious  obligation.  Let  us  trust  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Washington's  example.  Let  us  hope  that 
that  fear  of  Heaven  which  expels  all  other  fear,  and 
that  regard  to  duty  which  transcends  all  other  regard, 
may  influence  public  men  and  private  citizens,  and  lead 
our  country  still  onward  in  her  happy  career.  Pull  of 
these  gratifying  anticipations  and  hopes,  let  us  look 
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back  to  the  end  of  that  century  which  is  now  com- 
menced. 

13.  A  hundred  years  hence,  other  disciples  of  Wash- 
ington will  celebrate  his  birth,  with  no  less  of  sincere 
admiration  than  we  now  commemorate  it.  When  they 
shall  meet,  as  we  now  meet,  to  do  themselves  and  him 
that  honor,  so  surely  as  they  shall  see  the  blue  summits 
of  his  native  -mountains  rise  in  the  hori'zon,  so  surely 
as  they  shall  behold  the  river  on  whose  banks  he  lived, 
and  on  whose  banks  he  rests,  still  flowing  on  toward  the 
ocean,  so  surely  may  they  see,  as  we  now  see,  the  flag 
of  the  Union  floating  on  the  top  of  the  Capitol ;  and 
then,  as  now,  may  the  sun  in  his  course  visit  no  land 
more  free,  more  happy,  more  lovely,  than  this  our  own 
country ! 


XLIV.  —  WAR  SUMMONS  OF  THE  CLAN. 

SIR   WALTEE   SCOTT. 

For  dance,  last,  morass,  pabs,  see  §  22.  Pronounce  e'er,  air,  Loch 
Katrine,.  16k  k&trin,  Malise,  mdX liz,  Vich  Alpine,  vtk  dPptn. 

See  in  Index,  falconer,  henchman,  plow  or  plough,  scar,  swarthy, 
swath,  warrior,  wound,  Scott. 

Delivery.  The  following  extract  is  from  u  The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  The 
first  stanza  comprises  the  anathema  of  Bri%n,  the  hermit  monk,  upon  such 
clansmen  as  shall  fail  to  heed  the  summons  to  war  signified  in  the  fiery  cross. 
Something  of  the  guttural  quality  should  be  imparted  to  the  tone  here.  Th* 
rate  of  utterance-  in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  especially  in  the  language  of 
Roderick,  should  be  fast,  the  quality  pure,  and  the  pitch  middle,  though  i| 
the  last  two  lines  it  may  be  high. 

I. 
"  When  flits  this  cross  from  man  to  man,  — 
Vich- Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan,  — 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed ! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize ! 
a* 
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And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside ! " 

n. 

Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 
"  Speed,  M&lise,  speed ! "  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
"  The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead,  — 
Instant  the  time  —  speed,  Malise,  speed  1 " 

in. 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch-Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow. 
So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row, 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still, 
When  it  had  neared  the  mainland  hill :  — 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

rv. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast ; 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roe-buck  bound, 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound. 

v. 

The  crag  is  high,  the  scar  is  deep ; 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap: 
Parched  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
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Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 
Fursue8t  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough, 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed, 
Are  in  thy  course,  —  speed,  Malise,  speed  I 


Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  poured  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slacked  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamor  and  surprise  behind. 

VII. 

The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand, 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand  ; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swath  his  scythe  ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  strayed, 
The  plow  was  in  mid-furrow  staid, 
The  falc'ner  tossed  his  hawk  away, 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rushed  to  arms. 

VIII. 

So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas !  thou  lovely  lake !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear  I 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep, 
The  lark's  blithe  carol  from  the  cloud 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud  I 
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IX. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  lake  is  past, 
Duucraggan's  huts  appear  at  last, 
And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen, 
Half  hidden,  in  the  copse  so  green ; 
There  may'st  thou  rest,  thy  labor  done, 
Their  lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on.  — 
u  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  Clansmen,  speed ! " 


XLV.  —  THE  SIEGE   OF  CALAIS. 

HENRY   BROOKE. 

This  admirable  reading  exercise  is  from  "  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  a  work 
much  admired  a  century  ago,  and  still  in  the  bookstores.  The  incidents 
upon  which  the  following  narrative  is  founded  are  historical ;  they  occurred 
in  the  year  1347,  and  may  be  found  in  Hume's  History  of  England. 

Pronounce  maturity,  mcb-ture'i-iy ;  Calais,  kcd'is  or  (as  in  French)  ka-lad  ; 
Vienne,  ve-eri ;  St.  Pierre,  saint-peer1  or  (as  in  French)  tang-peer ; 
Wissant,  icis-sant'. 

See  in  Index,  burgher,  defense  or  defence,  Brooke.  The  style  is 
narrative  and  dramatic.    See  §§  48,'  53. 

1.  Edward  the  Third,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
laid  siege  to  Calais.  He  had  fortified  his  camp  in  so 
impregnable  a  manner  that  aU  the  efforts  of  France 
proved  ineffectual  to  raise  the  siege,  or  throw  succors 
into  the  city.  The  citizens,  under  Count  Vienne,  their 
gallant  governor,  made  an  admirable  defense.  France 
had  now  put  the  sickle  into  her  second  harvest  since 
Edward,  with  his  victorious  army,  sat  down  before  the 
town.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  intent  on  the 
issue. 

2.  At  length  famine  did  more  for  Edward  than  arms. 
After  suffering  unheard-of  calamities,  the  citizens  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  enemy's  camp.  They  boldly  sal- 
lied forth;  the  English  joined  battle;  and  after  a  long 
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and  desperate  engagement,  Count  Yienne  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  citizens  who  survived  the  slaughter 
retired  within  their  gates.  The  command  devolving 
upon  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  of 
exalted  virtue,  he  offered  to  capitulate  with  Edward, 
provided  he  permitted  them  to  depart  with  life  and 
liberty. 

3.  Edward,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  con- 
sented to  spare  the  bulk  of  the  plebeians,  provided  they 
delivered  up  to  him  six  of  their  principal  citizens  with 
halters  about  their  necks,  as  victims  of  due  atonement 
for  that  spirit  of  rebellion  with  which  they  had  inflamed 
the  vulgar.  When  his  messenger,  Sir  Walter  Mauny, 
delivered  the  terms,  consternation  and  pale  dismay. were 
impressed  on  every  countenance.  To  a  long  and  dead 
silence,  deep  sighs  and  groans  succeeded ;  till  Eustace 
St.  Pierre,  getting  up  to  a  little  eminence,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  assembly :  — 

4.  "  My  friends,  we  are  brought  to  great  straits  this 
day.  We  must  either  yield  to  the  terms  of  our  cruel 
and  ensnaring  conqueror,  or  give  up  our  tender  infants, 
our  wives  and  daughters,  to  the  bloody  and  brutal  lusts 
of  the  violating  soldiers.  Is  there  any  expedient  left 
whereby  we  may  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  guilt  and 
infamy  of  delivering  up  those  who  have  suffered  every 
misery  with  you ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  desolation 
and  horror  of  a  sacked  city  ? 

5.  "  There  w,  my  friends,  —  there  is  one  expedient 
left !  A  gracious,  an  excellent,  a  godlike  expedient ! 
Is  there  any  one  here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than 
life  ?  Let  him  offer  himself  an  oblation  for  the  safety 
of  his  people !  He  shall  not  fail  of  a  blessed  approba- 
tion from  that  Power  who  offered  up  His  only  Son  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind." 

6.  He  spoke.  But  a  universal  silence  prevailed. 
Each  man  looked  around  for  the  example  of  that  vir- 
tue and  magnanimity  which  all  wished  to  approve  in 
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themselves,  though  they  wanted  the  resolution.  At 
length  St.  Pierre  resumed :  —  "I  doubt  not  but  there 
are  many  here  as  ready,  nay,  more  zealous  for  this 
martyrdom,  than  I  can  be ;  though  the  station  to  which 
I  am  raised  by  the  captivity  of  Count  Vienne  imparts 
a  right  to  be  the  first  in  giving  my  life  for  your  sakes. 
I  give  it  freely!  I  give  it  cheerfully!  —  Who  comes 
next?" 

7.  "  Your  son ! "  exclaimed  a  youth  not  yet  come  to 
maturity.  —  "  Ah !  my  child !  "  cried  St.  Pierre ;  "  I 
am  then  twice  sacrificed.  —  But  no :  —  I  have  rather 
begotten  thee  a  second  time.  Thy  years  are  few,  but 
full,  my  son.  The  victim  of  virtue  has  reached  the 
utmost  purpose  and  goal  of  mortality.  —  Who  next, 
my. friends?     This  is  the  hour  of  heroes !" 

8.  "  Your  kinsman !  "  cried  John  d'Aire.  —  "  Your 
kinsman !  "  cried  James  Wissant.  —  "  Your  kinsman !  " 
cried  Peter  Wissant.  —  "  Ah !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Walter 
Mauny,  bursting  into  tears,  "  why  was  not  J  a  citizea 
of  Calais!" 

9.  The  sixth  victim  was  still  wanting,  but  was  quickljr 
supplied  by  lot  from  numbers  who  were  now  emulous 
of  so  ennobling  an  example.  The  keys  of  the  city  were 
then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  He  took  the  six  prisoners 
into  his  custody ;  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened, 
and  gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  conduct  the  re- 
maining citizens,  with  their  families,  through  the  camp 
of  the  English. 

10.  Before  they  departed,  however,  they  desired  per- 
mission to  take  their  last  adieu  of  their  deliverers. 
What  a  parting !  What  a  scene !  They  crowded,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  about  St.  Pierre  and  his  fel- 
low-prisoners. They  embraced,  they  clung  around, 
they  fell  prostrate  before  them.  They  groaned,  they 
wept  aloud,  and  the  joint  clamor  of  their  mourning 
passed  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  was  heard  throughout 
the  English  camp. 
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11.  The  English  by  this  time  were  apprised  of  what 
passed  within  Calais.  They  heard  the  voice  of  lamen- 
tation, and  their  souls  were  touched  with  compassion. 
Each  of  the  soldiers  prepared  a  portion  of  his  own 
victuals  to  welcome  and  entertain  the  half-famished  in- 
habitants ;  loading  them  with  as  much  as  their  present 
weakness  was  able  to  bear,  in  order  to  supply  them  with 
sustenance  by  the  way. 

12.  At  length  St.  Pierre  and  his  fellow-victims  ap- 
peared, under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  and  a  guard. 
All  the  tents  of  the  English  were  instantly  emptied. 
The  soldiers  poured  from  all  parts,  and  arranged  them- 
selves on  each  side,  to  behold,  to  contemplate,  to  ad- 
mire, this  little  band  of  patriots,  as  they  passed*  They 
bowed  down  to  them  on  all  sides.  They  murmured 
their  applause  of  that  virtue  which  they  could  not  but 
revere,  even  in  enemies ;  and  they  regarded  those  ropes 
which  the  devoted  men  had  voluntarily  assumed  about 
their  necks,,  as  ensigns  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of 
the  British  garter. 

13.  As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  presence, 
"  Mauny,"  says  the  monarch,  "  are  these  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Calais?"  "They  are,"  says  Mauny. 
"They  are  not  only  the  principal  men  of  Calais, — 
they  are  the  principal  men  of  France,  my  lord,  if  vir- 
tue has  any  share  in  the  act  of  ennobling." 

14.  "  Were  they  delivered  peaceably  ? "  asks  Ed- 
ward. "  Was  there  no  resistance,  no  commotion,  among 
the  people  ?  "  — "Not  in  the  least,  my  lord.  The  peo- 
ple would  all  have  perished  rather  than  have  delivered 
the  least  of  these  to  your  majesty.  They  are  self- 
delivered,  self-devoted ;  and  come  to  offer  up  their  in- 
estimable heads  as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  ransom 
of  thousands." 

15.  Edward  was  secretly  piqued  at  this  reply  of  ^ir 
Walter ;  but  he  knew  the  privilege  of  a  British  subject, 
and  suppressed  his  resentment.      "Experience,"  says 
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he,  "  has  ever  shown  that  lenity  only  serves  to  invito 
people  to  new  crimes.  Severity,  at  times,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  compel  subjects  to  submission,  by 
punishment  and  example.  —  Go,"  he  cried  to  an  officer, 
*'  lead  these  men  to  execution." 

16.  At  this  instant  a  sound  of  triumph  was  heard 
throughout  the  camp.  The  queen  had  just  arrived, 
with  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  gallant  troops.  Sir 
Walter  flew  to  receive  her  majesty,  and  briefly  informed 
her  of  the  particulars  respecting  the  six  victims.  As 
soon  as  she  had  been  welcomed  by  Edward  and  his 
court,  she*  desired  a  private  audience. 

17.  "  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  the  question  I  am  to 
enter  upon  is  not  touching  the  lives  of  a  few  mechanics; 
—  it  respects  the  honor  of  the  English  nation;  it  re- 
spects the  glory  of  my  Edward,  my  husband,  my  king. 
You  think  you  have  sentenced  six  of  your  enemies  to 
death.  No,  my  lord,  they  have  sentenced  themselves ; 
and  their  execution  would  be  the  execution  of  their 
own  orders,  not  the  orders  of  Edward.  The  stage  on 
which  they  would  suffer  ^ould  be  to  them  a  stage 
of  honor;  but  a  stage  of  shame  to  Edward;  a  re- 
proach on  his  conquests;  an  indelible  disgrace  to  liis 
name. 

18.  "  Let  us  rather  disappoint  these  haughty  burgh- 
ers, who  wish  to  invest  themselves  with  glory  at  our 
expense.  We  cannot  wholly  deprive  them  of  the  merit 
of  a  sacrifice  so  nobly  intended,  but  we  may  cut  them 
short  of  their  desires.  In  the  place  of  that  death  by 
which  their  glory  would  be  consum'mate,  let  us  bury 
them  under  gifts;  let  us  put  them  to  confusion  with 
applauses.  We  shall  thereby  defeat  them  of  that  popu- 
lar opinion  which  never  fails  to  attend  those  who  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  virtue." 

19.  "  I  am  convinced.  You  have  prevailed.  Be  it 
so !  "  replied  Edward.  "  Prevent  the  execution.  Have 
them  instantly  before  us."     They  came ;  when  Queen 
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Philippa,  with  an  aspect  and  accent  diffusing  sweetness, 
thus  bespoke  them :  — 

20.  "Natives  of  France,  and  inhabitants  of  Calais! 
You  have  put  us  to  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure in  the  recovery  of  our  just  and  natural  inheritance. 
But  you  have  acted  up  to  the  best  of  an  erroneous 
judgment;  and  we  admire  and  honor  in  you  that 
valor  and  virtue  by  which  we  hare  so  long  been  kept 
out  of  our  rightful  possessions.  —  You  noble  burgh- 
ers !  You  excellent  citizens !  Though  you  were  ten- 
fold the  enemies  of  our  person  and  our  throne,  we 
can  feel  for  you  nothing  on  our  part  save  respect  and 
affection. 

21.  "You  have  been  sufficiently  tested.  We  loose 
your  chains ;  we  snatch  you  from  the  scaffold ;  and  we 
thank  you  for  that  lesson  of  humiliation  which  you 
teach  us,  when  you  show  us  that  excellence  is  not 
of  blood,  of  title,  or  of  station;  that  virtue  gives  a 
dignity  superior  to  that  of  kings;  and  that  those 
whom  the  Almighty  informs  with  sentiments  like  yours 
are  justly  and  eminently  raised  above  all  human  dis- 
tinctions. 

22.  "You  are  now  free  to  depart  to  your  kinsfolk,  to 
your  countrymen,  to  all  those  whose  lives  and  liberties 
you  have  so  nobly  redeemed,  provided  you  refuse  not 
the  tokens  of  our  esteem.  Yet  we  would  rather  bind 
you  to  ourselves  by  every  endearing  obligation;  and 
for  this  purpose  we  offer  to  you  your  choice  of  the  gifts 
and  honors  that  Edward  has  to  bestow.  Rivals  for 
fame,  but  always  friends  to  virtue,  we  wish  that  Eng- . 
land  were  entitled  to  call  you  her  sons." 

23.  "  Ah !  my  country,"  exclaimed  St.  Pierre ;  "  it 
is  now  that  I  tremble  for  you.  Edward  only  wins  our 
cities ;  but  Philippa  conquers  hearts  !  " 
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XLVL  —  SINCERITY  THE  SOUL  OF  ELOQUENCE. 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  German   of  Goethe's  celebrated  poem 
of  Faust,  and  may  be  found  in  the  translation  by  John  Anster. 
See  in  Index,  genuine,  mould  or  mold,  Goethe. 


IJow  shall  we  learn  to  sway  the  minds  of  men 
By  eloquence  ?  to  rule  them,  or  persuade  ? 
Do  you  seek  genuine  and  worthy  fame  ? 
Reason  and  honest  feeling  want  no  arts 
Of  utterance,  —  ask  no  toil  of  elocution  ! 

ii. 
And  when  you  speak  in  earnest,  do  you  need 
A  search  for  words  ?  O,  these  fine  holiday  phrases, 
In  which  you  robe  your  worn-out  commonplaces, 
These  scraps  of  paper  which  you  crimp  and  curl, 
And  twist  into  a  thousand  idle  shapes, 
These  filigree  ornaments,  are  good  for  nothing,  -*— 
Cost  time  and  pains,  please  few,  impose  on  no  one; 
Are  unrefreshing,  as  the  wind  that  whistles, 
In  autumn,  'mong  the  dry  and  wrinkled  leaves. 

in. 
If  feeling  does  not  prompt,  in  vain  you  strive. 
If  from  the  soul  the  language  does  not  come, 
By  its  own  impulse,  to  impel  the  hearts 
Of  hearers  with  communicated  power, 
In  vain  you  strive,  in  vain  you  study  earnestly, 
Toil  on  forever,  piece  together  fragments, 
Cook  up  your  broken  scraps  of  sentences, 
And  blow,  with  puffing  breath,  a  struggling  light, 
Glimmering  confusedly  now,  now  cold  in  ashes,  — 
Startle  the  school-boys  with  your  metaphors,  — 
And,  if  such  food  may  suit  your  appetite, 
Win  the  vain  wonder  of  applauding  children  I 

IV. 

But  never  hope  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men, 

And  mould  the  souls  of  many  into  one, 

By  words  which  come  not  native  from  the  heart 
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XLVH.  —  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SCOTT. 

WASHINGTON   IRVING. 
See    in    Index,    bonhommie,    cairn,   causticity,   iiumblb,   iiumob, 

tRAVELBR    or    TRAVELLER,    IRVIXG,    SCOTT. 

Delivery.  This  charming  account  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  the  pen 
of  a  kindred  genius  should  be  read  in  the  middle  pitch,  with  gentle  force, 
medium  time,  short  pauses,  varying  inflections,  and  a  tone  suggestive  of 
that  strong  personal  admiration  and  affection  for  the  subject  of  his  eulogy, 
of  which  Irving's  language  carries  internal  evidence. 

1.  The  conversation  of  Scott  was  frank,  hearty,  pic- 
turesque, and  dramatic.  During  the  time  of  my  visit 
he  inclined  to  the  comic  rather  than  the  grave,  in  his 
anecdotes  and  stories,  and  such,  I  was  told,  was  his  gen- 
eral inclination.  He  relished  a  joke  or  a  trait  of  humor 
in  social  intercourse,  and  laughed  with  right  good  will. 
He  talked  not  for  effect,  nor  display,  but  from  the  flow 
of  his  spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and  the  vigor 
of  his  imagination. 

2.  He  had  a  natural  turn  for  narration,  and  his  nar- 
ratives and  descriptions  were  without  effort,  yet  wonder- 
fully graphic.  He  placed  the  scene  before  you  like  a 
picture;  he  gave  the  dialogue  with  the  appropriate 
dialect  or  peculiarities,  and  described  the  appearance 
and  characters  of  his  personages  with  that  spirit  and 
felicity  evinced  in  his  writings.  Indeed,  his  conversa- 
tion reminded  me  continually  of  his  novels;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  during  the  whole  time  I  was  with 
him,  he  talked  enough  to  fill  volumes,  and  that  they 
could  not  have  been  filled  more  delightfully. 

3.  He  was  as  good  a  listener  as  talker,  appreciating 
everything  that  others  said,  however  humble  might  be 
their  rank  or  pretensions,  and  was  quick  to  testify  his 
perception  of  any  point  in  their  discourse.  He  arro- 
gated nothing  to  himself,  but  was  perfectly  unassuming 
and  unpretending,,entering  with  heart  and  soul  into  the 
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business,  or  pleasure,  or,  I  had  almost  said,  folly,  of  the 
hour  and  the  company. 

4.  No  one's  concerns,  no  one's  thoughts,  no  one's 
opinions,  no  one's  tastes  and  pleasures,  seemed  beneath 
him.  He  made  himself  so  thoroughly  the  companion 
of  those  with  whom  he  happened  to  be,  that  they  for- 
got for  a  time  his  vast  superiority,  and  only  recollected 
and  wondered,  when  all  was  over,  that  it  was  Scott 
with  whom  they  had  been  on  such  familiar  terms,  and 
in  whose  society  they  had  felt  so  perfectly  at  their 
ease.  The  play  of  his  genius  was  so  easy  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  its  mighty  power,  and  made  light  of 
those  sports  of  intellect  that  shamed  the  efforts  and 
labors  of  other  minds. 

5.  It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous  spirit  in 
which  he  spoke  of  all  his  literary  contemporaries,  quot- 
ing the  beauties  of  their  works,  and  this,  too,  with 
respect  to  persons  with  whom  he  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  at  variance  in  literature  or  politics.  Jeffrey, 
it  was  thought,  in  one  of  his  reviews  had  ruffled  his 
plumes,  yet  Scott  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  high  and 
warm  eulogy,  tooth  as  an  author  and  a  man. 

6.  Scott's  humor  in  conversation,  as  in  his  works, 
was  genial,  and  free  from  all  causticity.  He  had  a 
quick  perception  of  faults  and  foibles,  but  he  looked 
upon  poor  human  nature  with  an  indulgent  eye,  relish- 
ing what  was  good  and  pleasant,  tolerating  what  was 
frail,  and  pitying  what  was  evil.  It  is  this  beneficent 
spirit  which  gives  such  an  air  of  bonhomie  to  Scott's 
humor  throughout  all  his  works. 

7.  He  played  with  the  foibles  and  errors  of  his  fel- 
low-beings, and  presented  them  in  a  thousand  whim- 
sical and  characteristic  lights,  but  the  kindness  and 
generosity  of  his  nature  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a 
satirist.  I  do  not  recollect  a.  sneer  throughout  his  con- 
versation any  more  than  there  is  throughout  his  writ- 
ings.    Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  Scott,  as  I  saw  him  in 
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private  life,  not  merely  at  the  time  of  the  visit  here 
narrated,  but  in  the  casual  intercourse  of  subsequent 
years. 

8.  Of  his  public  character  and  merits  all  the  world 
can  judge.  His  works  have  incorporated  themselves 
with  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  had  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But 
when  did  a  human  being  ever  exercise  an  influence 
more  salutary  and  benignant  ?  Who  is  there  that, 
on  looking  back  over  a  great  portion  of  his  life,  does 
not  find  the  genius  of  Scott  administering  to  his  pleas- 
ures, beguiling  his  cares,  and  soothing  his  lonely  sor- 
rows ? 

9.  Who  does  not  still  regard  his  works  as  a  treasury 
of  pure  enjoyment,  an  armory  to  which  to  resort  in 
time  of  need,  to  find  weapons  with  which  to  fight  off 
the  evils  and  the  griefs  of  life  ?  For  my  own  part,  in 
periods  of  dejection,  I  have  hailed  the  announcement 
of  a  new  work  from  his  pen  as  an  earnest  of  certain 
pleasure  in  store  for  me,  and  have  looked  forward  to  it 
as  a  traveler  in  a  waste  looks  to  a  green  spot  at  a  dis- 
tance, where  he  feels  assured  of  solace  and  refresh- 
ment. 

10.  When  I  consider  how  much  he  has  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  better  hours  of  my  past  existence,  and 
how  independent  his  works  still  make  me,  at  times,  of 
all  the  world  for  my  enjoyment,  I  bless  my  stars  that 
cast  my  lot  in  his  days,  to  be  thus  cheered  and  glad- 
dened by  the  outpourings  of  his  genius.  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  I  have  derived  from 
my  literary  career,  that  it  has  elevated  me  into  genial 
communion  with  such  a  spirit;  and  as  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  for  hi&  friendship,  and  veneration  for  his  mem- 
ory, I  cast  this  humble  stone  upon  his  cairn,  which  will 
soon,  I  trust,  be  piled  aloft  with  the  contributions  of 
abler  hands. 
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XLVIIL  —  FOUND  DEAD. 

ALBERT   LAIGHTON. 

The  true  and  simple  pathos  of  these  lines  requires  a  subdued  middle 
pitch,  gentle  force,  medium  time,  and  short  pauses. 
See  in  Index,  portal,  Laighton. 

I. 
Found  dead !  dead  and  alone ! 

There  was  nobody  near,  nobody  near, 
When  the  outcast  died  on  his  pillow  of  stone  ;  — 

No  mother,  no  brother,  no  sister  dear, 
Not  a  friendly  voice  to  soothe  or  cheer, 
Not  a  watching  eye  nor  a  pitying  tear :  — 
O,  the  city  slept  when  he  died  alone 
In  the  roofless  street  on  a  pillow  of  stone  ! 

ii. 
Many  a  weary  day  went  by, 

While  wretched  and  worn  he  begged  for  bread, 
Tired  of  life,  and  longing  to  lie- 
Peacefully  down  with  the  silent  dead ; 
Hunger  and  cold,  and  scorn  and  pain, 
Had  wasted  his  form  and  seared  his  brain, 
Till  at  last  on  a  bed  of  frozen  ground, 
With  a  pillow  of  stone,  was  the  outcast  found. 

m. 
Found  dead !  dead  and  alone, 

On  a  pillow  of  stone  in  the  roofless  street ; 
Nobody  heard  his  last  faint  moan, 

Or  knew  when  his  sad  heart  ceased  to  beat ; 
No  mourner  lingered  with  tears  or  sighs, 
But  the  stars  looked  down  with  pitying  eyes, 
And  the  chill  winds  passed  with  a  wailing  sound 
O'er  the  lonely  spot  where  his  form  was  found. 

IV. 

Found  dead !  yet  not  alone ; 

There  was  somebody  near,  somebody  near, 
To  claim  the  wanderer  as  His  own, 

And  And  a  home  for  the  homeless  here ;  — 
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One,  when  every  human  door 
Is  closed  to  His  children,  scomed  and  poor, 
Who  opens  the  heavenly  portal  wide  — 
Ah  !  God  was  near  when  the  Outcast  died. 


XLIX.  —  THE   GREAT  REPUBLIC. 

OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES. 

See  in  Index,  ally,  catastrophe,  corselet,  enginery,  oligarchic, 
prairie,  precedent,  SOVEREIGNTY,  Holmes.    See  remarks,  §§  49,  61. 

The  style  is  argumentative,  exhortative,  didactic,  and  the  delivery  should 
be  chiefly  level,  but  rising  here  and  there  into  great  animation. 

1.  The  spirit  of  republican  America  is  not  that  of  a 
wild  propagandism.  It  is  not  by  war  that  we  have 
sought  or  should  ever  seek  to  convert  the  Old  World  to 
our  theories  and  practice  in  government.  If  this  young 
nation  is  permitted,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  unfold 
all  its  possibilities  into  powers,  the  great  lesson  it  will 
teach  will  be  f^iat  of  peaceful  development. 

2.  American  civilization  hates  war  as  such.  It  values 
life,  because  it  honors  humanity.  It  values  property, 
because  property  is  for  the  comfort  and  good  of  all,  and 
not  merely  plunder,  to  be  wasted  by  a  few  irresponsible 
lawgivers.  It  wants  all  the  forces  of  its  population  to 
subdue  Nature  to  its  service.  It  demands  all  the  intel- 
lect of  its  children  for  construction,  not  for  destruction. 

3.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  waste  our  strength  in  threats 
of  vengeance  against  those  misguided  governments  who 
mistook  their  true  interest  in  the  prospect  of  our  ca- 
lamity. We  can  conquer  them  by  peace  better  than  by 
war.  When  the  Union  emerges  from  the  battle-smoke, 
—  her  crest  towering,  her  eyes  flashing  defiance  to  all 
her  evil-wishers,  her  breast  heaving  under  its  corselet 
of  iron,  her  arm  wielding  the  mightiest  enginery  that 
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was  ever  forged  into  the  thunderbolts  of  war,  —  her  tri- 
umph will  be  grand  enough  without  her  setting  fire  to 
the  stubble  with  which  the  folly  of  the  Old  World  has 
girt  its  thrones. 

4.  No  deeper  humiliation  could  be  asked  for  our  for- 
eign  enemies  than  the  spectacle  of  our  triumph.  If  we 
have  any  legal  claims  against  the  accomplices  of  pi- 
rates, they  will  be  presented,  and  they  will  be  paid.  If 
there  are  any  uncomfortable  precedents  which  have 
been  introduced  into  international  law,  the  jealous 
"  Mistress  of  the  Seas  "  must  be  prepared  to  face  them 
in  her  own  hour  of  trouble. 

5.  Had  her  failings  but  leaned  to  Freedom's  side,  — 
had  she  but  been  true  to  her  traditions,  to  her  profes- 
sions, to  her  pretended  principles,  —  where  could"  she 
have  found  a  truer  ally  than  her  own  offspring,  in  the 
time  of  trial  which  is  too  probably  preparing  for  her  ? 
"  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy 
day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  "  No 
tardy  repentance  can  efface  the  record  of  the  past.  We 
may  forgive,  but  history  is  inexorable. 

6.  However  our  conflict  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  do 
violence,  in  certain  respects,  to  the  principles  of  self- 
government,  everybody  knows  that  it  is  a  strife  of  dem- 
ocratic against  oligarchic  institutions,  of  a  progressive 
against  a  stationary  civilization1,  of  the  rights  of  man- 
hood against  the  claims  of  a  class,  of  a  national  order 
representing  the  will  of  a  people  against  a  conspiracy 
organized  by  a  sectional  minority. 

7.  Just  so  far  as  the  people  of  Europe  understand 
the  nature  of  our  armed  controversy,  they  will  under- 
stand that  we  are  pleading  their  cause.  Nay,  if  the 
mass  of  our  Southern  brethern  did  but  know  it  (as 
they  one  day  will),  we  are  pleading  their  cause  just  as 
much.  The  emancipation  of  industry  has  never  taken 
effect  in  the  South,  and  never  can  until  labor  ceases  to 
be  degrading. 
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8.  The  flame  that  sweeps  our  prairies  is  terrible,  but 
it  only  scorches  the  surface.  What  lias  to  be  feared  by 
all  the  governments  based  on  smothered  pauperism, 
tolerated  ignorance,  and  organized  degradation,  is  the 
subterranean  fire  which  finds  its  vent  in  blazing  craters, 
or  breaks  up  all  the  ancient  landmarks  in  earth-shatter- 
ing convulsions.  God  forbid  that  we  should  invoke  any 
such  catastrophe  even  for  those  who  have  been  hardest 
upon  us  in  our  bitter  trial! 

9.  Yet  so  surely  as  American  society  founds  itself 
upon  the  rights  of  civilized  man,  there  is  no  permanent 
safety  for  any  nation  but  in  the  progressive  recognition 
of  the  American  principle.  The  right  of  governing  a 
natiojn  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
urgent  duty  of  those  provisional  governments  which  we 
call  monarchies,  empires,  aristocracies,  is  to  educate 
their  people  with  a  view  to  the  final  surrender  of  all 
power  into  their  hands. 

10.  A  little  longer  patience,  a  little  more  sacrifice,  a 
little  more  vigorous,  united  action,  on  the  part  of  the 
loyal  States,  and  the  American  Union  will  behold  her- 
self mirrored  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  state- 
liest of  earthly  sovereignties ;  —  not  in  her  own  aspiring 
language,  but  by  the  confession  of  her  most  envious 
rival,  "  predominating  over  all  mankind." 

11.  No  Tartar  hordes  pouring  from  the  depths  of 
Asia,  no  Northern  barbarians  swarming  out  of  the  hive 
of  nations,  no  Saracens  sweeping  from  their  deserts  to 
plant  the  Crescent  over  the  symbol  of  Christendom, 
were  more  terrible  to  the  principalities  and  powers  that 
stood  in  their  way,  than  the  Great  Republic,  by  the 
bare  fact  of  its  existence,  will  become  to  every  govern- 
ment which  does  not  hold  its  authority  from  the 
people. 


10 
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L.  —  THE  RETURN  FROM  BATTLE. 

MRS.   HEMANS. 

Io  (pronounced  i'o)  is  an  interjection,  common  to  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  equivalent  to  our  huzza!  The  cittern  or  cithern 
was  a  stringed  musical  instrument  In  hearth  ea  has  the  sound  it  has 
in  heart. 

See  in  Index,  ere,  Dorian,  Hemans. 

Delivery*  This  little  poem  affords  a  most  favorable  specimen  of  the 
fine  lyrical  powers  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  It  should  be  delivered  with  a  spirit 
and  tenderness  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  rules. 


Io !  they  come,  they  come !  garlands  for  every  shrine ! 
Strike  lyres  to  greet  them  home  !  bring  roses,  pour  ye  wine ! 
Swell,  swell  the  Dorian  flute,  through  the  blue,  triumphant  sky! 
Let  the  cittern's  tone  salute  the  sons  of  victory. 
With  the  offering  of  bright  blood,  they  have  ransomed  hearth 

and  tomb, 
Vineyard,  and  field,  and  flood ;  —  Io  !  they  come,  they  come ! 

ii. 

Sing  it  where  olives  wave,  and  by  the  glittering  sea, 
And  o'er  each  hero's  grave,  —  sing,  sing,  the  land  is  free ! 
Mark  ye  the  flashing  oars,  and  the  spears  that  light  the  deep ! 
How  the  festal  sunshine  pours,  where  the  lords  of  battle  sweep ! 
Each  hath  brought  back  his  shield ;  —  maid,  greet  thy  lover 

home ! 
Mother,  from  that  proud  field,  —  Io !  thy  son  is  come ! 

hi. 

Who  murmured  of  the  dead  ?    Hush,  boding  voice !    We  know 

That  many  a  shining  head  lies  in  its  glory  low. 

Breathe  not  those  names  to-day !     They  shall  have  their  praise 

erelong, 
With  a  power  all  hearts  to  sway,  in  ever-burning  song. 
But  now  shed  flowers,  pour  wine,  to  hail  the  conquerors  home ; 
Bring  wreaths  for  every  shrine,  —  Io  !  they  come,  they  come  I 
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On  the  23d  of  June,  1803,  a  rebellion  against  the  government  broke  out  in 
Dublin,  in  which  Robert  Erainett,  at  the  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
was  a  principal  actor.  It  proved  a  failure.  Emmett  was  arrested,  having 
missed  the  opportunity  of  escape,  it  is  said,  by  lingering  to  take  leave  of  a 
daughter  of  Curran,  the  gifted  orator,  to  whom  he  bore  an  attachment,  which 
was  reciprocated.  On  the  19th  of  September,  1803,  Emmett  was  tried  for 
high  treason  at  the  Sessions  House,  Dublin,  before  Lord  Norbury,  one  of  the 
Chief  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  others;  was  found  guilty,  and  exe- 
cuted the  next  day.  Through  his  counsel,  he  had  asked,  at  the  trial,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  court  might  be  postponed  until  the  next  morning.  This 
request  was  not  granted.  The  clerk  of  the  Crown  read  the  indictment,  and 
announced  the  verdict  found,  in  the  usual  form.  He  then  concluded  thus: 
44  What  have  you,  therefore,  now  to  say,  why  judgment  of  death  and  execu- 
tion should  not  be  awarded  against  you,  according  to  law  ?  "  Standing  for- 
ward in  the  dock,  in  front  of  the  Bench,  Emmett  made  an  impromptu  ad- 
dress, from  which  the  following  are  extracts.  At  his  execution,  Emmett  dis- 
played great  fortitude.  As  he  was  passing  out  of  his  cell,  on  his  way  to  the 
gallows,  he  met  the  turnkey,  who  had  become  much  attached  to  him.  Being 
fettered,  Emmett  could  not  give  his  hand;  so  he  kissed  the  poor  fellow  on  the 
cheek,  who,  overcome  by  the  mingled  condescension  and  tenderness  of  the 
act,  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  the  youthful  victim,  and  did  not  recover  till 
the  latter  was  no  longer  among  the  living. 

Give  the  short  sound  to  o  in  transitory.  Pronounce  al-ly',  gal'lant, 
obscurity  {-skure?-),  sacrifice  (-Jize),  scaffold  (^Wor/fiW). 

Delivery*  The  best  rule  that  can  be  given  for  the  delivery  of  this  pro- 
foundly impassioned  address  is :  Put  yourself  in  the  situation  of  the  prisoner, 
enter  into  bis  feelings  and  convictions,  see  the  scaffold  frowning  before  you, 
rise  to  a  self-sacrificing  love  of  country,  to  a  sublime  defiance  of  unmerited 
obloquy  and  death,  and  then  speak  accordingly.  * 

1.  My  Lords,  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  system  of  angry 
justice  to  bow  a  man's  mind,  by  humiliation,  to  the 
purposed  ignominy  of  the  scaffold  ;  but  worse  to  me 
than  the  scaffold's  shame,  or  the  scaffold's  terrors, 
would  be  the  shame  of  such  foul  and  unfounded  im- 
putations as  have  been  laid  against  me  in  this  court. 
You,  my  Lord,  are  a  judge.  I  am  the  supposed  cul- 
prit. I  am  a  man,  —  you  are  a  man  also.  By  a  revo- 
lution of  power,  we  might  change  places,  though  we 
never  could  change  characters. 

2.  If  I  stand  at  the  bar  of  this  court,  and  dare  not 
vindicate  my  character,  what  a  farce  is  your  justice  ! 
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If  I  stand  at  this  bar,  and  dare  not  vindicate  my  char- 
acter, how  dare  you  calumniate  it  ?  Does  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  your  unhallowed  policy  inflicts  on  my 
body,  also  condemn  my  tongue  to  silence,  and  my  rep- 
utation to  reproach  ?  Your  executioner  may  abridge 
the  period  of  my  existence ;  but,  while  I  exist,  I  shall 
not  forbear  to  vindicate  my  character  and  motives  from 
your  aspersions. 

3.  As  a  man  to  whom  fame  is  dearer  than  life,  I  will 
make  the  last  use  of  that  life  in  doing  justice  to  that 
reputation  which  is  to  live  after  me,  and  which  is  the 
only  legacy  I  can  leave  to  those  I  honor  and  love,  and 
for  whom  I  am  proud  to  perish.  As  men,  my  Lord,  we 
must  appear,  on  the  great  day,  at  one  common  tribu- 
nal ;  and  it  will  then  remain  for  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  to  show,  to  a  collective  universe,  which  party  are 
engaged  in  the  most  virtuous  actions,  or  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives, — my  country's  oppressors  or  — * 

4.  My  Lord,  shall  a  dying  man  be  denied  the  legal 
privilege  of  exculpating  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity, of  an  undeserved  reproach  thrown  upon  him 
during  his  trial,  by  charging  him  with  ambition, — with 
attempting  to  cast  away,  for  a  paltry  consideration,  the 
liberties  of  his  country  ?  Why,  then,  insult  me  ?  or, 
rather,  why  insult  justice,  in  demanding  of  me  why  sen- 
tence of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  ? 

5.  I  know,  my  Lord,  that  form  prescribes  that  you 
should  ask  the  question  ;  the  form  also  presumes  the 
right  of  answering!  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  so  might  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  trial, 
since  sentence  was  already  pronounced  at  the  Castle  f 
before  your  jury  was  impanneled.  Your  Lordships  are 
but  the  priests  of  the  oracle,  and  I  submit  to  the  sacri- 
fice ;  but  I  insist  on  the  whole  of  the  forms. 


*  Here  Lord  Norbury  exclaimed,  "  Listen,  Sir,  to  the  sentence  of  the  law.' 
f  Dublin  Castle,  where  the  government  offices  are. 
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6.  I  am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  of  France. 
An  emissary  of  France !  —  and  for  what  end  ?  It  is 
alleged  that  I  wished  to  sell  the  independence  of  my 
country  !  And  for  what  end  ?  Was  this  the  object  of 
my  ambition  ?  and  is  this  the  mode  by  which  a  tribunal 
of  justice  reconciles  contradictions  ?  No !  I  am  no  em- 
issary. My  ambition  was  to  hold  a  place  among  the 
deliverers  of,  my  country, — not  in  power,  nor  in  profit, 
but  in  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  Sell  my  country's 
independence  to  France  !  And  for  what  ?  For  a 
change  of  masters  ?     No  ;   but  for  "  ambition  "  ! 

7.  0  my  country !  was  it  perspnal  ambition  that 
could  influence  me  ?  Had  it  been  the  soul  of  my  ac- 
tions, could  I  not,  by  my  education  and  fortune,  by  the 
rank  and  consideration  of  my  family,  have  placed  my- 
self among  the  proudest  of  your  oppressors  ?  My  coun- 
try was  my  idol.  To  it  I  sacrificed  every  selfish,  every 
endearing  sentiment ;  and  for  it  I  now  offer  up  my  life ! 

8.  No !  my  Lord ;  I  acted  as  an  Irishman,  deter- 
mined on  delivering  my  country  from  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  and  unrelenting  tyranny,  and  from  the  more 
galling  yoke  of  a  domestic  faction,  its  joint  partner  and 
perpetrator  in  the  p&tricide,  and  whose  reward  is  the 
ignominy  of  existing  with  an  exterior  of  splendor,  and 
a  consciousness  of  depravity.  It  was  the  wish  of  my 
heart  to  extricate  my  country  from  this  doubly  riveted 
despotism.  I  wished  to  place  her  independence  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  power  on  earth.  I  wished  to  exalt  her 
to  that  proud  station  in  the  world  which  Providence 
had  fitted  her  to  fill. 

9.  I  looked,  indeed,  for  the  assistance  of  France ;  but 
I  wished  to  prove  to  France,  and  to  the  world,  that 
Irishmen  deserved  to  be  assisted  ;  that  they  were  indig- 
nant at  slavery,  and  ready  to  assert  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  their  country  !  I  wished  to  procure  for 
my  country  the  guarantee  which  Washington  procured 
for  America, — to  procure  an  aid  which,  by  its  example, 
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would  be  as  important  as  by  its  valor, — allies  disci- 
plined, gallant,  pregnant  with  science  and  experience; 
who  would  preserve  the  good  and  polish  the  rough 
points  of  our  character ;  who  would  come  to  us  as 
strangers,  and  leave  us  as  friends,  after  sharing  our 
perils  and  elevating  our  destiny. 

10.  These  were  my  objects  ;  not  to  receive  new  task- 
masters, but  to  expel  old  tyrants.  These  were  my 
views,  and  these  only  become  Irishmen.  It  was  for 
these  ends  I  sought  aid  from  France,  because  France, 
even  as  an  enemy,  could  not  be  more  implacable  than 
the  enemy  already  in  the  bosom  of  my  country. 

11.  Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me 
with  dishonor.  Let  no  man  attaint  my  memory  by  be- 
lieving that  I  could  have  engaged  in  any  cause  but  that 
of  my  country's  liberty  and  independence,  or  that  I 
could  have  become  the  pliant  million  of  power  in  the 
oppression  and  the  miseries  of  my  countrymen.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Government  speaks  for 
my  views.  No  inference  can  be  tortured  from  it  to 
countenance  barbarity  or  debasement  at  home,  or  sub- 
jection, humiliation,  or  treachery  from  abroad. 

12.  I  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign  oppres- 
sor, for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  resist  the  domes* 
tic  tyrant.  In  the  dignity  of  freedom  I  would  have 
fought  upon  the  threshold  of  my  country,  and  its  enemy 
should  enter  only  by  passing  over  my  lifeless  corpse. 
And  am  I,  who  lived  but  for  my  country, — who  have 
subjected  myself  to  the  dangers  of  the  jealous  and 
watchful  oppressor,  and  now  to  the  bondage  of  the 
grave,  only  to  give  my  countrymen  their  rights,  and 
my  country  her  independence,  —  am  I  to  be  loaded 
with  calumny,  and  not  suffered  to  resent  it?  No! 
Heaven  forbid !  * 


*  Here  Lord  Norbury  interrupted  the  prisoner,  telling  him  that  his  father, 
the  late  Dr.  Emmett,  would  not  have  countenanced  such  sentiments. 
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13.  If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate 
in  the  concerns  and  cares  of  those  who  were  dear  to 
them  in  this  transitory  life,  0  ever  dear  and  venerated 
shade  of  my  departed  father,  look  down  with  scrutiny 
upon  the  conduct  of  your  suffering  son,  and  see  if  I 
have,  even  for  a  moment,  deviated  from  those  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  patriotism  which  it  was  your  care 
to  instill  into  my  youthful  mind,  and  for  which  I  am 
now  to  offer  up  my  life ! 

14.  My  Lords,  you  seem  impatient  for  the  sacrifice. 
The  blood  for  which  you  thirst  is  not  congealed  by  the 
artificial  terrors  which  surround  your  victim  ; — it  cir- 
culates, warmly  and  unruffled,  through  the  channels 
which  God  created  for  nobler  purposes,  but  which  you 
are  bent  to  destroy,  for  purposes  so  grievous  that  they 
cry  to  heaven.  Be  ye  patient !  I  have  but  a  few  words 
more  to  say. 

15.  My  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished.  My  race 
is  run.  The  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  —  and  I  sink 
into  its  bosom  !  I  have  but  one  request  to  ask,  at  my 
departure  from  this  world  ;  —  it  is  the  charity  of  its  si- 
lence. Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph ;  for,  as  no  man 
who  knows  my  motives  dare  now  vindicate  them,  let 
not  prejudioe  or  ignorance  asperse  them.  Let  them 
and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  tomb  re- 
main uninscribed,  until  other  times  and  other  men  can 
do  justice  to  my  character.  When  my  country  takes 
her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  —  then,  and 
not  till  then,  —  let  my  epitaph  be  written !  I  have 
done. 


*T  were  sweet,  indeed,  to  close  our  eyes  with  those  we  cherish  near, 
And,  wafted  upward  by  their  sighs,  soar  to  some  calmer  sphere ;' 
Bat  wfether  on  the  scaffold  high,  or  in  the  battle's  van, 
The  fittest  place  where  man  can  die,  is  where  he  dies  for  man  ! 

Dublin  Nation. 
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LIL  —  THE  LYRE  AND   THE  SWORD. 

Delivery*  There  should  be,  a  marked  contrast  in  the  tones  of  the  dif- 
ferent speakers.  Those  of  the  Sword  should  be  in  a  bold  middle  pitch, 
with  quick  time,  and  short  pauses ;  while  the  words  attributed  to  the  Lyre 
should  be  spoken  with  plaintive  expression.  The  sixth  and  seventh  stan- 
zas require  great  animation,  a  noble  orotund  quality  of  voice,  and  expres- 
sive pauses. 

y 

"  O,  arm  thee,  youthful  warrior, 

And  gird  me  to  thy  side  ! 
Come  forth  to  brave  undaunted 

The  battle's  crimson  tide ; 
Where  the  clarion  soundeth  joyously 

A  free  and  forward  blast,  > 

And  where,  'twixt  death  and  victory, 

Lies  all  the  choice  thou  hast ! " 
So,  —  with  full  many  a  stirring  word,  — 
So  spake  the  stern  and  clashing  Sword. 

x 

But  a  Lyre  hung  near  that  falchion, 

From  whose  unheeded  strings 
Came  a  low  and  plaintive  murmur, 

Like  the  sound  of  viewless  wings : 
u  O,  cast  thy  fearful  arms  away ! "  — 

Such  were  the  words  it  spake,  — 
u  And  think  on  those  that  watch  and  pray 

Afar,  for  thy  dear  sake ! 
Ah,  bring  not  thou  the  voice  of  tears 
Into  the  home  of  thine  early  years  ! n 

in. 

Again  the  Sword  sang  fiercely 

Its  strain  of  martial  glee : 
M  O,  arm  thee,  youthful  warrior,  — 

The  battle  waits  for  thee  I  • 

Think  on  thy  hero-sire,  who  died 

Amid  its  wildest  burst; 
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Think  how  his  name  hath  glorified 

The  home  where  thou  wert  nursed. 
Do  not  thy  childhood's  memories  all 
Tell  brightly  of  his  fame  and  fall  ?  " 

rv. 

a  But,  ah ! "  the  sad  Lyre  whispered, 

a  How  terrible  to  die, 
While  youth,  and  joy,  and  honor 

Shine  in  the  cloudless  eye  ! 
Think  how  thy  mother  wept  and  kneeled 

That  sire's  low  tomb  before; 
At  length  her  fount  of  tears  is  sealed,  — 

O,  open  it  no  more ! 
Is  it  thy  hand  that  should  unfold 
The  memory  of  her  griefs  of  old  ?  n 

v. 

The  Sword  spake  yet  more  proudly : 

"  Which  lifts  the  bitterer  cry, 
The  grief  for  those  who  perish, 

Or  the  shame  for  those  who  fly  ? 
When  thou  shalt  join  the  mighty  slam, 

When  life's  brief  day  is  done, 
Wouldst  have  thy  hero-sire  disdain 

To  own  thee  for  a  son  ? 
How  should  he  brook  his  line's  disgrace  ? 
How  couldst  thou  look  upon  his  face  ?  " 


Out  spake  that  youthful  warrior : 

"  Good  Sword,  thou  counselest  well ; 
Come  with  me  to  the  battle, 

Where  my  true  father  fell : 
Fair  Honor  is  the  queen  I  serve, 

Bright  Frfme  the  gem  I  seek ; 
Nor  will  I  suffer,  nor  deserve, 

A  blush  to  stain  my  cheek ! 
Unshaken  let  me  ever  stand, 
Horror  at  heart  and  sword  in  hand ! 
10*  o 
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VII. 
"  And  thou,  fond  Lyre,  remember 

Thou  art  not  wont  to  weep 
O'er  those  who  tamely  perish 

In  slothfulness  and  sleep ; 
Still  have  thy  noblest  strains  been  poured 

Above  the  true  and  free ; 
Still  loves  the  Lyre  to  grace  the  Sword,  — 

So  let  it  ever  be ! 
The  Sword  to  win  my  victor-wreath, 
The  Lyre  to  solemnize  my  death  ! * 


JJJ1.  —  L0CHIEVS   WARNING. 


CAMPBELL. 

Loch i el,  a  Highland  chieftain,  while  on  his  inarch  to  join  the  Pretender,  is 
met  by  one  of  the  Highland  seers,  or  prophets,  who  warns  him  to  return, 
and  not  incur  the  certain  ruin  which  awaits  the  unfortunate  prince  and  his 
followers,  on  the  field  of  Culloden.  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Pretender, 
was  the  grandson  of  James  II.,  king  of  England,  and  was  born  at  Rome, 
1720.  -In  1745  he  landed  in  Scotland,  and  laid  claim,  in  his  father's  behalf; 
to  the  English  throne.  Many  of  the  Highlanders  joined  bis  cause,  and  in 
two  battles  he  gained  advantages  over  the  English.  At  last  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  sent  against  him*  The  two  armies  met  at  Culloden,  April 
27,  1746,  when,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  the  Pretender's  army  was  defeated 
and  dispersed.  After  many  perilous  adventures  he  escaped  to  France,  and 
died  at  Florence,  1788. 

Albin,  which  signifies  in  the  Gaelic  language  white  or  fair  island,  is  a 
name  often  applied  to  Scotland.  Pronounce  Lochiel,  lo-keet,  Culloden, 
hit-la1  den. 

See  in  Index,  a  vaunt,  eyry,  marshaled  or  marshalled,  strew, 
sword,  Campbell. 

Delivery.  Much  of  the  language  of  the  Seer  should  be  given  in  low 
pitch,  with  moderate  time,  frequent  pauses,  and  tones  indicative  of  grief  and 
consternation.  Lochiers  replies  should  be  in  middle  or  high  pitch,  with 
short  pauses,  quick  time,  and  occasionally  loud  force. 

Seer.   Lochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array ! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 
And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight: 
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They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  country  and  crown ; 
"Woe,  woe,  to  the^riders  that  trample  them  down ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 
But  hark !  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war, 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far  ? 
'T  is  thine,  O  Glenullin !  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair ! 
Weep,  Albin!  to  death  and  captivity  led! 
O  weep  !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead !  - 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave,  — 
Culloden,  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave ! 

Lochiel   Go  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer; 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear, 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight, 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright ! 

Seer.   Ha !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn  ! 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth 
From  his  home  in  the  dark-rolling  clouds  of  the  north  ? 
Lo !  the  deathshot  of  foemen  outspeeding,  he  rode 
Companiorfless,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high ! 
Ah !  home  let  him  speed,  for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 
T  is  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyry,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
O  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might, 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height, 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling !  all  lonely  return ! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  over  her  famishing  brood  ! 

Lochiel.   False  wizard,  avaunt !    I  have  marshaled  my  clan ; 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  —  their  bosoms  are  one  1 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
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Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock ' 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause. 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws ! 
When  her  bdnneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd ; 
Clanranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud, 
All  pl&ided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array  — 

Seer.   Lochiel !   Lochiel !   beware  of  the  day ! 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal. 
'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 
With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king 
Lo !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 
Behold,  where  he  Hies  on  his  desolate  path ! 
Now  in  darkness  and  billows  he  sweeps  from  my  sight ; 
Rise  !  rise !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight !  — 
'T  is  finished.     Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors, 
Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores. 
But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?     Where  ? 
For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 
Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished,  forlorn, 
Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 
Ah !  no ;  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 
The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 
His  death-bell  is  tolling ;  oh !  mercy,  dispel 
Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 
Life  flutters,  convulsed,  in  his  quivering  limbs, 
And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims ! 
Accursed  be  the  fagots  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale  — 

Lochiel   Down,  soothless  insulter !     I  trust  not  the  tale ! 
For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet 
So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat. 
Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their  gore 
Like  ocean- weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 
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Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 

With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe ! 

And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 

Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame ! 


JAN.  — ATTRIBUTES  OF  DEITY. 

REV.  DR.  NEWMAN. 

For  FRAGMENTARY,  PRIMARY,  TRADITIONARY,  See  §  29;  GOVERNMENT, 
PROVERB,   §  7;   HEATHEN,   §  10;   SIDEREAL,   §  11;   ACTS,   BEASTS,  §  25. 

See   in   Index,  animalcules,  augury,  banyan,  Indian,   issue,  rise, 

SIBYL,   SORCERY,   BALAAM,   ME88IAS,  NEWMAN,   PYTHON. 

Delivery*  This  eloquent  extract  is  in  the  loftiest  didactic  style  of  pul- 
pit oratory,  and  should  be  read  chiefly  in  the  middle  pitch,  in  pure  and 
unimpassioned,  though  reverent  tones,  and  with  moderate  force. 

1.  Theology  teaches  of  a  Being  infinite  yet  personal ; 
all  blessed,  yet  ever  operative ;  absolutely  separate  from 
the  creature,  yet  in  every  part  of  the  creation  at  every 
moment ;  above  all  things,  yet  under  everything.  It 
teaches  of  a  Beihg  who,  though  the  highest,  yet  in  the 
work  of  creation,  conservation,  government,  retribution, 
makes  Himself,  as  it  were,  the  minister  and  servant  of 
all ;  who,  though  inhabiting  eternity,  allows  himself  to 
take  an  interest,  and  to  feel  a  sympathy  in  the  matters 
of  space  and  time. 

2.  His  are  all  beings,  visible  and  invisible,  the  no- 
blest and  the  vilest  of  them.  His  are  the  substance, 
and  the  operation,  and  the  results  of  that  system  of 
physical  nature,  into  which  we  are  born.  His,  too,  are 
the  powers  and  achievements  of  the  intellectual  es- 
sences, on  which  he  has  bestowed  an  independent  ac- 
tion and  the  gift  of  origination. 

3.  The  laws  of  the  universe,  the  principles  of  truth, 
the  relations  of  one  thing  to  another,  their  qualities  and 
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virtues,  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  whole — all  that 
exists — is  from  Him ;  and,  if  evil  is  not  from  Him,  as 
assuredly  it  is  not,  this  is  because  evil  has  no  substance 
of  its  own,  but  is  only  the  defect,  excess,  perversion,  or 
corruption  of  that  which  has. 

4.  All  we  see,  hear,  and  touch,  the  remote  sidereal 
firmament,  as  well  a$  our  own  sea  and  land,  and  the 
elements  which  compose  them,  and  the  ordinances  they 
obey,  are  His.  The  primary  atoms  of  matter,  their 
properties,  their  mutual  action,  their  disposition  and 
collocation,  electricity,  magnetism,  gravitation,  light, 
and  whatever  other  subtle  principles  or  operations  the 
wit  of  man  is  detecting  or  shall  detect,  are  the  works 
of  His  hands.  From  Him  has  been  every  movement 
which  has  convulsed  and  refashioned  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

5.  The  most  insignificant  or  unsightly  insect  is  from 
Him,  and  good  in  its  kind  ;  the  ever-teeming,  inex- 
haustible swarms  of  animalcul®,  the  myriacfe  of  living 
motes  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  restless  over- 
spreading vegetation  which  creeps  like  a  garment  over 
the  whole  earth,  the  lofty  cedar,  the  umbrageous  ban- 
yan, are  His.  His  are  the  tribes  and*families  of  birds 
and  beasts,  their  graceful  forms,  their  wild  gestures, 
and  their  passionate  cries. 

6.  And  so  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  po- 
litical world.  Man,  with  his  notions  and  tasks,  his 
languages,  his  propagation,  his  diffusions,  is  from  Him. 
Agriculture,  medicine,  and  the  arts  of  life,  are  His  gifts; 
Society,  laws,  government,*  He  is  their  sanction.  Peace 
and  civilization,  commerce  and  adventure,  wars  when 
just,  conquest  when  humane  and  necessary,  have  His 
co-operation  and  His  blessing  upon  them. 

7.  The  course  of  events,  the  revolution  of  empires, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  states,  the  periods  and  eras,  the 
progress  and  the  retrogressions  of  the  world's  history, 
—  not  indeed  the  incidental  sin,  overbundant  as  it  is, 
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but  the  great  outlines  and  the  issues  of  human  affairs, 
—  are  from  His  disposition. 

8.  The  elements  and  types,  and  seminal  principles 
and  constructive  powers  of  the  moral  world,  in  ruins 
though  it  be,  are  to  be  referred  to  Him.  He  "  enlight- 
eneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world."  His 
are  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  retributive 
reproaches  of  conscience. 

9.  To  Him  must  be  ascribed  the  rich  endowments  of 
the  intellect,  the  radiation  of  genius,  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  the  sagacity  of  the  politician,  the  wisdom  (as 
Scripture  calls  it)  which  now  rears  and  decorates  the 
temple,  now  manifests  itself  in  proverbs  or  in  parables. 

10.  The  old  usages  of  nations,  the  majestic  precepts 
of  philosophy,  the  luminous  maxims  of  law,  the  oracles 
of  individual  wisdom,  the  traditionary  rules  of  truth,  • 
justice,  and  religion,  even  though  imbedded  in  the  cor- 
ruption, or  alloyed  with  the  pride  of  the  world,  bespeak 
His  original  agency,  and  His  long-suffering  presence. 

11.  Even  where  there  is  habitual  rebellion  against 
Him,  or  profound,  far-spreading  social  depravity,  still 
the  under-current,  or  the  heroic  outburst  of  natural 
virtue,  as  well  as  the  yearnings  of  the  heart,  after  what 
it  has  not,  and  its  presentiment  of  its  true  remedies,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Author  of  all  good. 

12.  Anticipations  or  reminiscences  of  His  glory  haunt 
the  mind  of  the  self-sufficient  sage,  and  of  the  pagan 
devotee.  His  writing  is  upon  the  wall,  whether  of  the 
Indian  fane,  or  of  the  porticos  of  Greece.  He  all  but 
concurs,  according  to  His  good  pleasure,  and  in  His  se- 
lected season,  in  the  issues  of  unbelief,  superstition,  and 
false  worship,  and  changes  the  character  of  acts,  by  His 
overruling  operation. 

13.  He  condescends,  though  He  gives  no  sanction, 
to  the  altars  and  shrines  of  imposture,  and  He  makes 
His  own  fiat  the  substitute  for  its  stfrceries.  He  speaks 
amid  the  incantations  of  Balaam,  raises  Samuel's  spirit 
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in  the  witch's  cavern,  prophesies  of  the  Messias  by  the 
tongue  of  the  Sibyl,  forces  Python  to  recognize  His 
ministers,  and  baptizes  by  the  hand  of  the  misbeliever. 

14.  He  is  with  the  heathen  dramatist  in  his  denun- 
ciations of  injustice  and  tyranny,  and  his  auguries  of 
divine  vengeance  upon  crime,  Even  on  the  unseemly 
legends  of  a  popular  mythology,  He  casts  His  shadow, 
and  is  dimly  discerned  in  the  ode  or  the  epic,  as  in 
troubled  water  or  in  fantastic  dreams. 

15.  All  that  is  good,  all  that  is  true,  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful, all  that  is  beneficent,  be  it  great  or  small,  be  it 
perfect  or  fragmentary,  natural  as  well  as  supernatural, 
moral  as  well  as  material,  comes  from  Him. 


LV.  —  MORNING  HYMN  OF  ADAM  AND  EVE. 

MILTON. 

Pronounce  choral,  korefal,  glorious,  ghre'ri~usy  parent,  portent, 
bounteous,  boun'te-us,  melodious,  me-lo'di-us,  symphony,  sim'fo-ny, 
sphere,  0/ere. 

See  in  Index,  Milton. 

Delivery*  This  celebrated  hymn,  in  which  the  author  has  borrowed 
much  of  his  inspiration  from  the  Psalmist  of  Israel,  should  be  read  in  a 
pure  middle  tone,  with  moderate  time,  gentle  force,  a  frequent  use  of  the 
rising  inflection,  reverential  expression,  and  a  nice  rendering  of  the  stately 
music  of  the  versification.  The  poem  is  worthy  of  profound  study  and 
faithful  practice  by  those  who  would  deliver  it  with  suitable  feeling  and 
effect 


These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 

Almighty !  thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair !     Thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 

Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens, 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
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Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing,  —  ye  in  heaven  !  — 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

ii. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn,  — 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crowned  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  —  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun  —  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul  — 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  falTst 

in. 
Moon  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies,  — 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light 

IV. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold,  — 
In  honor  to  the  world's  great  Author,  rise  ; 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolored  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 
Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

v. 
His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blo^r, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pinea> 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  —  warbling  tune  his  praise  ! 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  ;  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
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vx 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail,  universal  Lord !  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 


LVL  —  REGRETS  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Iago,  having  artfully  plied  Cassio  with  liquor  till  he  becomes  drunk, 
Cassio  gets  into  a  brawl,  when  Othello,  entering,  learns  the  facts  and  dis- 
misses him  with  the  words,  "  Cassio,  I  love  thee;  but  never  more  be  of- 
ficer of  mine."  It  being  Iago's  object  to  make  Othello  jealous  of  Cassio, 
in  the  following  dialogue  Iago  persuades  Cassio  to  try  to  get  Othello's  wife, 
Desdemona,  to  intercede  for  him. 

Pronounce  Iago,  e-ah'go,  devil,  de&vl,  lieutenant,  lu-ten'ant,  lev-ten'- 
ant,  or  kf -ten' ant;  sound  unaccented  «  \n  revel. 

See  in  Index,  offense  or  offence,  Hydra,  Shakespeare. 

Iago.  What !  be  you  hurt,  Lieutenant  ? 

Cassio.  Past  all  surgery ! 

logo.  Marry,*  Heaven  forbid ! 

Cassio.  Reputation  !  reputation  !  reputation !  O,  I 
have  lost  my  reputation !  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part 
of  myself;  and  what  remains  is  bgStial.  My  reputation, 
Iago,  my  reputation ! 

Iago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you  had  re- 
ceived some  bodily  wound :  there  is  more  offense  in 
that  than  in  reputation.     Reputation  is  an  idle  and 

*  Marry,  an  obsolete  term  of  asseveration,  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  practice  of  swearing  by  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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most  false  imjJbsition ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost 
without  deserving.  What,  man !  There  are  ways  to 
recover  the  General  again.  Sue  to  him,  and  he  is 
yburs. 

Cassio.  I  will  rftther  sue  to  be  despised  than  to  de- 
ceive so  good  a  commander  with  so  light,  so  drunken, 
and  so  indiscreet  an  officer.  Drunk  ?  and  speak  par- 
rot ?  and  sqitabble  ?  swagger  ?  swfear  ?  and  discourse 
fustiah  with  one's  own  shadow?  —  0,  thou  invisible 
spirit  of  fane !  if  thou  hadst  no  name  to  be  known  by, 
let  us  call  thee — devil. 

logo.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your 
sword  ?  what  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cassio.  I  know  not. 

logo.  Is  it  possible? 

Cassio.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  0  that 
men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away 
their  brains  !  that  we  should  with  joy,  pleasure,  revel, 
and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts ! 

logo.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough ;  how  came  . 
you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cassio.  It  has  pleased  the  devil  Drunkenness  to  give 
place  to  the  devil  Wrath  ;  one  imperfection  shows  me 
another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise  myself. 

logo.  Come  :  you  are  too  severe  a  mc^aler.  As  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country 
stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  not  befallen ; 
but  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it,  for  your  own  good. 

Cassio.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again  ;  he  shall 
tell  me  I  am  a  drunkard !  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as 
Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be 
now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a 
beast  !  0,  strange  !  —  Every  in<frdinate  cup  *is  un- 
blessed, and  the  ingredient  is  a -devil. 

logo.  Come,  come !  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used ;  exclaim  no  more  against 
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it ;  —  and,  good  Lieutenant,  —  I  think  you  think  I  love 
you? 

Cassio.  I  have  well  approved,  it,  Sir. — I  drunk! 

logo.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  some 
time,  man  !  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Our  Gen- 
eral's wife  isjiow  the  General ;  confess  yourself  freely 
to  her :  importune  her ;  she  '11  help  to  put  you  in  your 
place  again.  She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed 
a  disposition,  she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  to 
do  more  than  she  is  requested.  This  broken*  joint  be- 
tween you  and  her  husband  entreat  her  to  splinter ; 
and,  my  fortunes  against  any  lay*  worth  naming,  this 
break  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before. 

Cassio.  You  advise  me  well. 

logo.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love  and  honest 
kindness. 

Cassio.  I  think  it  freely ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  under- 
take for  me. 

logo.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  Lieutenant. 
I  must  to  watch. 

Cassio.  Good  night,  honest  Iago. 


LVH.  —  ROME. 


BYRON. 


See  in  Index,  eureka,  mirage,  sepulchre  or  sepulcher,  Lrvr,  Ni'o-be, 
Scipio,  Tully,  Virgil,  Byron. 

Delivery*  This  requires  an  orotund  quality  of  voice,  middle  pitch, 
medium  time  inclining  to  slow,  and  expressive  pauses. 


O  Rome  !  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the»heart  must  turn  to  thee, 

*  One  of  the  old  meanings  of  this  word  is  a  del  or  wager. 
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Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control, 
In  their  shut  breasts,  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?     Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  ye ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day :  — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

ii. 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
The  Scipio's  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now, 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber !  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress ! 

in. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood,  and  fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilled  city's  pride  ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And,  up  the  steep,  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climbed  the  Capitol :  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site :  — 
Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say,  "here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly  night  ? 

iv. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Night's  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err: 
The  Ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
'Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka!  it  is  clear,"  — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 
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Alas  the  lofty  city !  and  alas 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs !  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  su.  pass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away ! 
Alas  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Livy's  pictured  page !  —  but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection  ;  all  beside  —  decay. 
Alas  for  earth !  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Borne  was  free! 


LVin.  —  THE  HIGH  OFFICES  OF  POETBI. 

CHANNING. 

The  following  noble  defense  of  poetry  is  from  Channing's  "  Remarks  on 
the  Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton."  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
mere  verse  must  not  be  regarded  as  poetry,  any  more  than  mere  prose 
must  be  regarded  as  eloquence.  True  poetry  cannot  exist  except  in  al- 
liance with  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  The  unadorned  grace 
and  simple  vigor  of  the  style  of  the  following  remarks  require  a  corre- 
sponding delivery.     See  §  61. 

See  in  Index,  fullness  or  fulness,  thballdom  or  thraldom,  Chai- 
ning. 

1.  By  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  poetry 
as  light  reading,  Milton's  eminence  in  this  sphere  may 
be  considered  only  as  giving  hirxf  a  high  rank  among 
the  contributors  to  public  amusement.  Not  so  thought 
Milton.  Of  all  God's  gifts  of  intellect,  he  esteemed 
poetical  genius  the  most  transcendent.  He  esteemed 
it  in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his 
great  works  with  something  of  the  conscious  dignity  of 
a  prophet. 

2.  We  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate  of  poetry. 
It  seems  to  us  the  divinest  of  all  arts ;  for  it  is  the 
breathing  or  expression  of  that  principle  or  sentiment, 
which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  human  nature;  we 
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mean,  of  that  thirst  or  aspiration,  to  which  no  mind  is 
wjholly  a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and  lovelier, 
something  more  powerful,  lofty,  and  thrilling,  than 
ordinary  and  real  life  affords. 

3.  No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Christians 
than  that  of  man's  imufortality ;  but  it  is  not  so  gen- 
erally understood,  that  the  germs  or  principles  of  his 
whole  future  being  ^re  now  wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  as 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed.  As  a 
necessary  result  of  this  constitution,  the  soul,  possessed 
and  moved  by  these  mighty  though  infant  energies,  is 
perpetually  stretching  beyond  what  is  present  and  vis- 
ible, struggling  against  the  bounds  of  its  earthly  prison- 
house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  imaginings  of 
unseen  and  ideal  being. 

4.  This  view  of  our  nature,  which  has  never  been 
fully  developed,  and  which  goes  farther  toward  explain- 
ing the  contradictions  of  human  life  than  all  others, 
carries  us  to  the  very  foundations  and  sources  of  poetry. 
He,  who  cannot  interpret  by  his  own  consciousness 
what  we  now  have  said,  wants  the  true  key  to  works 
of  genius.  He  has  not  penetrated  those  secret  recesses 
of  the  soul,  where  poetry  is  born  and  nourished,  and 
inhales  immortal  vigor,  and  wings  herself  for  her  heaven- 
ward flight. 

5.  In  an  intellectual  nature,  framed  for  progress  and 
for  higher  modes  of  being,  there  must  be  creative  en- 
ergies, power  of  original  and  evergrowing  thought ;  and 
poetry  is  the  form  in  which  these  energies  are  chiefly 
manifested.  It  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  this  art, 
that  It  "  makes  all  things  new"  for  the  gratification 
of  a  diyine  instinct. 

6.  It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in  what  it  actually 
sees  and  experiences  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind ; 
but  it  combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms,  and 
according  to  new  affinities ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so 
say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds  of  nature ;  imparts  to 
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material  objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and 
invests  the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendors  of  the 
outward  creation;  describes  the  surrounding  universe 
in  the  colors  which  the  passions  throw  over  it,  aud  de- 
picts the  mind  in  those  moods  of  repose  or  agitation,  of 
tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which  manifest  its  thirst 
for  a  more  powerful  and  joyful  existence. 

7.  To  a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  character,  the 
mind  may  seem  lawless  in  these  workings ;  but  it  ob- 
serves higher  laws  than  it  transgresses,  —  the  laws  of 
the  immortal  intellect ;  it  is  trying  and  developing  its 
best  faculties  ;  and,  in  the  objects  which  it  describes,  or 
in  the  emotions  which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those 
states  of  progressive  power,  splendor,  beauty,  and  hap- 
piness, for  which  it  was  created. 

8.  We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far  from  in- 
juring society,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its 
refinement  and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind  above 
ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares, 
and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with  what 
is  pure  and  noble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highest  efforts, 
it  has  the  same  tendency  and  aim  with  Christianity ; 
that  is,  to  spiritualize  our  nature. 

9.  True,  poetry  has  been  made  the  instrument  of 
vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but  when  genius  thus 
stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  its 
power ;  and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentious- 
ness and  misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  true 
vocation.  Strains  of  true  feeling,  touches  of  tender- 
ness, images  of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with 
suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the 
hollowness  of  the  world,  passages  true  to  our  moral 
nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and  show  us 
how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly 
from  what  is  good.  4 

10.  Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with  our  best 
affections.     It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
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the  outward  creation  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  por- 
trays, with  terrible  energy,  the  excesses  of  the  passions ; 
••but  they  are  passions  which  show  a  mighty  nature, 
which  are  full  of  power,  which  command  awe,  and  ex- 
cite a  deep  though  shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great 
tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and 
above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life  ; 
to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element ;  and  to  breathe  into  it 
more  profound  and  generous  emotions. 

11.  It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings 
back  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm 
which  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines 
yojithful  love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  human  na- 
ture by  vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all  classes  of 
society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and, 
through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps 
faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life. 

12.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that 
it  gives  wrong  views  and  excites  false  expectations  of 
life,  peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illusions,  and 
builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom.  That 
there  is  a  wisdom,  against  which  poetry  wars,  —  the 
wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes  physical  comfort 
and  gratification  the  supreme  good,  and  wealth  the 
chief  interest  of  life, —  we  do  not  deny;  nor  do  we 
deem  it  the  least  service  which  poetry  renders  to  man- 
kind, that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thralldom  of  this 
earth-born  prudence. 

13.  But,  passing  over  this  topic,  we  would  observe, 
that  the  complaint  against  poetry  as  abounding  in  illu- 
sion and  deception  is,  in  the  main,  groundless.  In 
many  poems  there  is  more  of  truth  than  in  many  his- 
tories and  philosophic  theories.  The  fictions  of  genius 
are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its 
flashes  often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw 
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new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In  poetry, 
when  the  letter  is  falsehood,"  the  spirit  is  often  pro- 
foundest  wisdom.  < 

14.  .And,  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions 
of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in  his  de- 
lineations of  life ;  for  the  present  iife,  which  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials 
of  poetry,  and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect 
this  divine  element  among  the  grosser  labors  and  pleas- 
ures of  our  earthly  being.  The  present  life  is  not 
wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and  finite.  To  the  gifted 
eye  it  abounds  in  the  poetic. 

15.  The  affections  which  spread  beyond  ourselves, 
and  stretch  far  into  futurity ;  the  workings  of  mighty 
passions,  which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost 
superhuman  energy;  the  innocent  and  irrepressible 
joy  of  infancy  ;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling 
hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbings  of  the  heart  when  it 
first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too  vast 
for  earth;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
gentleness,  and  fullness  of  feeling,  and  depth  of  affec- 
tion, and  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks 
which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire;  —  these  are 
all  poetical. 

16.  It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which 
does  not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as 
it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  condenses 
its  volatile  fragrance,  brings  together  its  scattered  beau- 
ties, and  prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys. 
And  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel  that 
life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and 
physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in  measures  which 
may  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights 
worthy  of  a  higher  being. 
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LIX.  —  THE  TRIAL  SCENE. 
Fkom   "The   Merchant   op   Venice." 

shakespeare, 

In  the  play  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Antonio,  the  merchant,  con- 
sents to  go  surety  for  his  friend  Bassanio  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
ducats  borrowed  from  Shylock.  On  failure  to  repay  this  sum  at  the  time 
specified,  Antonio  agrees  to  forfeit  to  Shylock  a  pound  of  flesh  to  be  cut 
from  his  (Antonio's)  body.  A  bond  to  this  effect  is  signed  at  the  Notary's. 
Losses  come  upon  Antonio,  and  the  bond  is  forfeit  Then  follows  in  the 
fourth- act  of  the  play,  the  following  famous  trial  scene,  in  itself  a  per- 
fect drama.  The,  fact  of  so  unamiable  a  character  as  Shylock  being  rep- 
resented as  a  Jew  must  not  be  received  as  prompting  to  sectarian  preju- 
dices. It  is  remarked  by  Campbell,  that  while  for  dramatic  purposes 
Shakespeare  lends  himself  to  the  prejudices  of  Christians  against  Jews,  he 
draws  so  philosophical  a  picture  of  the  energetic  Jewish  character,  that 
he  traces  the  blame  of  its  faults  to  the  iniquity  of  those  who  would  perse- 
cute a  man  for  opinion's  sake. 

See  in  Index,  bane,  obdurate,  offense  or  offence,  sceptre  or 

SCEPTER,   SUFFICE,   YEA,   DANIEL,   SHAKESPEARE. 

Present  the  Grand  Duke,  Senators,  Antonio,  Bassanio,  Gratiano, 
Solanio,  and  others. 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant.   Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.   I  am  sorry  for  thee ;  thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard, 
Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course  ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate. 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury ;  and  am  armed 
To  suffer  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.   Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 

Solan.   He  9s  ready  at  the  door :  he  comes,  my  lord. 
Enter  Shylock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. 
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Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 

Tiiat  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 

To  the  last  hvur  of  act ;  and  then,  't  is  thought 

Thou  'It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 

Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty : 

And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty, 

(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,) 

Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture, 

But,  touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 

Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 

That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back. 

Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 

From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 

From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  trained 

To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 

We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.   I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn, 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You  '11  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats :  I  '11  not  answer  that : 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humor.     Is  it  answered  ? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 
And  I  be  pleased  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned  ?     What,  are  you  answered  yet  ? 
Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
Now  for  your  answer :  — 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered, 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodged  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answered  ? 
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Bass,   This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.   I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bass.    Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 

Shy.    Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass.   Every  offense  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy.   What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  t 

Ant.   I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew : 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what 's  harder  ?) 
His  Jewish  heart :  —  Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.   For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Sky.   If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats, 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ? 

Shy.   What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them :  —  Shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?      You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours  :  —  So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought,  't  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it: 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice ! 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer ;  shall  I  have  it  ? 
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Duke.   Upon  my  power,  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

*  Solan.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 
A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.   Bring  us  the  letters :  call  the  messenger. 

Enter  Nkbissa.  * 

Duke.   Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 

Ner.   From  both,  my  lord :  Bellario  greets  your  grace* 

[Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.   Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Duke.   This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court :  — 
Where  is  he  ? 

Ner.   He  attendeth  here  hard  by,  ^ 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  '11  admit  him. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart :  —  some  three  or  four  of  you, 
Go,  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 

Enter  Portia. 
Give  me  your  hand.    Came  you  from  old  Bellario? 

Por.   I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.   You  are  welcome : 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ? 

Por.   I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.   Antonio  and  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por.   Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy.   Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed.  — 
You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not?  [7b  Asroxxo. 

Ant.   Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.   I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 
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Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?    Tell  me  that 

Por.   The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  Attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,  — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much, 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head !     I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 
■   Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court  ? 
Yea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.     And  I  beseech  you 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  villain  of  his  will. 

Por.  It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established ; 
'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 
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Shy.   A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel ! 

wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honor  thee ! 

Por.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.   Here  't  is,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

Por.   Shylock,  there 's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee. 

Shy.   An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por.   Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart :  —  Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.   When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. 
It  doth  appear,  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound ;  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment : 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.   Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por.   Why  then,  thus  it  is : 
You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.   O  noble  judge !   O  excellent  young  man ! 

Por.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  *T  is  very  true :  O  wise  and  upright  judge ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

Por.   Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.   Ay,  his  breast : 
So  says  the  bond :  —  Doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ?  — 
Nearest  the  heart,  —  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.   It  is  so.     Are  there  balances  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 

Shy.   I  have  them  ready. 

Por.   Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  should  bleed  to  death. 
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Shy.   Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Por.   It  is  not  so  expressed ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
T  were  good  yon  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.   I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.    Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Ant.   But  little ;  I  am  armed,  and  well  prepared. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio ;  fare  you  well  I 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty :  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 

Shy.   We  trifle  time  ;  I  pray  thee  pursue  sentence. 

Por.   A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine ; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.   Most  rightful  judge  ! 

Por.   And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast ; 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.     Most   learned    judge !  —  A  sentence ;    come,   pre- 
pare. 

Por.   Tarry  a  little  ;  —  there  is  something  else.  — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  ^ound  of  flesh : 
Then  take  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh, 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.   O  upright  judge  !  —  Mark,  Jew !  —  O  learned  judge  I 

Shy.   Is  that  the  law  ? 

Por.   Thyself  shalt  see  the  act : 
For,  as  thou  urges t  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Gra.   O  learned  judge  !  —  Mark,  Jew  ;  —  a  learned  judge  i 

Shy.   I  take  this  offer  then,  —  pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Pass.    Here  is  the  money. 

Por.    Soft. 

11* 
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The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ;  —  soft ;  —  no  haste  ;  — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.   O  Jew  !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 

Por.   Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh  ; 
Shed  thou  no  blood,  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound,  —  be  it  but  so  much, 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple,  —  nay,  if  the  scales  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,  — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  con'fiscate. 

Gra.   A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  I 
Now  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por.   Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?     Take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shy.    Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.   I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

Por.    He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court ; 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.   A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel !  — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.    Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.   Why  then * 

I  '11  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por.   Tarry,  Jew ; 
The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice,  — 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien,  i 

That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts,  | 

He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen,  i 

The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive,  I 

Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  ;  the  other  half  I 

Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ;  I 

And  the  offender's  life  lies,  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke. 

Duke.   That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
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t  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that: 
You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Ant.   So  please  my  lord  the  Duke,  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods  ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter. 

Duke.   He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por.   Art  thou  contented,  Jew ;  what  dost  thou  say? 

Shy.  I  am  content 
I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence : 
I  am  not  well :  send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it 

Duke.   Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it 


LX.—  OUR  PARAMOUNT  ALLEGIANCE. 

MITCHELL. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchell,  the  astronomer, 
at  a  war  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1861.  They  breathe  the 
true  spirit  of  an  exalted  patriotism,  and,  in  order  to  render  them  suitably, 
the  reader  should,  by  his  tones,  show  his  sympathy  with  their  feeling  and 
their  teachings. 

See  in  Index,  defense  or  defence,  sacrifice,  Mitchell. 

1.  I  have  been  announced  to  you.  as  a  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky. Once  I  was,  because  I  was  born  there.  I  love 
my  native  State,  as  you  love  your  native  State.  I  love 
my  adopted  State  of  Ohio,  as  you  love  your  adopted 
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State,  if  such  you  have ;  but,  my  friends,  I  am  not  a 
citizen  now.  of  any  State.  I  owe  allegiance  to  no  State, 
and  never  did,  and,  Heaven  helping  me,  I  never  will. 
I  owe  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  A  poor  boy,  at  the  age  of  twelve  turned  out  to  take 
care  of  myself  as  best  I  could,  and  beginning  by  earn- 
ing four  dollars  per  month,  I  worked  my  way  onward 
until  this  glorious  government  gave  me  a  chance  at  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point.  There  I  landed  with 
a  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  just  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
in  my  pocket.  There  I  swore  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I  did  not  abjure  the  love 
of  my  own  State,  nor  of  my  adopted  State,  but,  over  all 
that,  rose  proudly  triumphant  and  predominant  my  love 
for  our  common  country. 

3.  And  now  to-day  that  common  country  is  assailed, 
and  —  alas !  alas  that  I  am  compelled  to  say  it !  —  it 
is  assailed  in  some  sense  by  my  own  countrymen.  My 
father  and  my  mother  were  from  old  Virginia,  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters  from  old  Kentucky.  I  love  them 
all ;  I  love  them  dearly.  I  have  my  brothers  and 
friends  down  in  the  South  now,  united  to  me  by  the 
fondest  ties  of  love  and  affection.  I  woujd  take  them 
in  my  arms  to-day  with  all  the  love  that  God  has  put 
into  this  heart.  But  if  I  found  them  in  arms  against 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  I  would  be  compelled  to 
smite  them  down. 

4.  You  have  found  officers  of  the  army  who  have 
been  educated  by  the  government,  who  have  drawn 
their  support  from  the  government  for  long  years,  who, 
when  called  upon  by  their  country  to  stand  for  the 
Constitution  and  for  the  right,  have  basely,  ignominious- 
ly,  and  traitorously  either  resigned  their  commissions, 
or  deserted  to  traitors,  and  rebels,  and  enemies.  What 
means  all  this  ?  HW  can  it  be  that  men  should  act  in 
this  way  ?     There  is  one  only  question.      If  we  ever 
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had  a  government  and  constitution,  or  if  we  ever  lived 
under  such,  have  we  ever  recognized  the  supremacy  of 
right  ?  Then  why  not  recognize  it  now  ?  Why  not  to- 
day ?     Why  not  forever  ? 

5.  Suppose  those  friends  of  ours  from  old  Ireland, 
suppose  he  who  has  made  himself  one  of  us,  if  a  war 
should  break  out  against  his  former  country,  should 
say,  "  I  cannot  fight  against  my  own  countrymen."  Is 
he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ?  If  so,  then  he  cau 
have  no  divided  allegiance,  when  war  breaks  out. 
The  rebels  and  the  traitors  in  the  South  we  must  set 
aside  ;  they  are  not  our  friends.  When  they  come  to 
their  senses,  we  will  receive  them  with  open  arms  ;  but 
till  that  time,  while  they  are  trailing  our  glorious  ban- 
ner in  the  dust,  when  they  scorn  it,  condemn  it,  curse 
it,  and  trample  it  under  foot,  then  I  must  smite.  In 
heaven's  name,  I  will  smite,  and  as  long  as  I  have 
strength  I  will  do  it. 

6.  Oh,  listen  to  me,  listen  to  me !  I  know  these 
men  ;  I  have  been  reared  with  them  ;  they  have  cour- 
age ;  do  not  pretend  to  think  they  have  not.  It  is  no 
child's  play  you  are  entering  upon.  They  will  fight, — 
fight  with  determination  and  power.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  it.  .  But  let  every  man  put  his  life  in  his  hand 
and  say,  "  There  is  the  altar  of  my  country ;  there  1 
will  sacrifice  my  life."  I  for  one  will  lay  my  life  down. 
It  is  not  mine  any  longer.  Lead  me  to  the  conflict. 
Place  me  where  I  can  do  my  duty.  There  I  am  ready 
to  go,  I  care  not-where  it  leads  me. 

7.  My  friends,  that  is  the  spirit  that  was  in  this  city 
yesterday.  I  was  told  of  an  incident  which  drew  th<r 
tears  to  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  am  not  much  used  to  t\w 
melting  mood.  I  was  told  of  a  man  who  has  a  beloved 
wife  and  two  children,  depending  upon  his  personal  la- 
bor day  by  day  for  their  support.  He  went  home  and 
said,  "  Wife,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  enlist  and  fight  foi 
my  country."     "  That 's  just  what  I  've  been  thinking 
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of,  too,"  said  she  ;  "  God  bless  you,  and  may  you  come 
back  without ,  harm ;  but  if  you  die  in  defense  of  the 
country,  the  God  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  will 
take  care  of  me  and  my  children." 

8.  That  same  wife  came  to  your  city.  She  knew 
precisely  where  her  husband  was  to  pass  as  he  inarched 
away.  She  took  her  position  on  the  pavement,  and 
finding  a  flag  she  begged  leave  just  to  stand  beneath 
those  sacred  folds  and  take  a  last  fond  look  of  him 
whom  she,  by  possibility,  might  never  see  again.  The 
husband  marched  down  the  street ;  their  eyes  met ;  a 
sympathetic  flash  went  from  heart  to  heart ;  she  gave 
one  shout  and  fell  senseless  upon  the  pavement,  and 
there  she  lay  for  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  in  a 
swoon.  It  seemed  tabe  the  departing  of  her  life.  All 
her  sensibility  had  been  sealed  up.  She  was  ready  to 
meet  this  tremendous  sacrifice  upon  which  we  have  en- 
tered, and  I  trust  you  are  all  ready. 

9.  I  am  ready.  Heaven  help  me  to  do  my  duty.  I  am 
ready  to  fight  in  the  ranks  or  out  of  the  ranks.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  in  the  academy,  having  been  in  the 
army  seven  years,  having  served  as  commander  of  a 
volunteer  company  for  ten  years,  and  having  served  as 
an  adjutant-general,  I  feel  I  am  ready  for  something. 
I  only  ask  to  be  permitted  to  act.  Give  me  something 
to  do! 


LXL  —  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

CHARLES    SPRAGUE. 

See  in  Index,  beacon,  glory,  hero,  story,  Sprague. 
I. 
To  the  sages  who  spoke,  to  the  heroes  who  bled, 

To  the  day  and  the  deed,  strike  the  harp-strings  of  glory ! 
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Let  the  song  of  the  ransomed  remember  the  dead, 
And  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent  hallow  the  story ! 
O'er  the  bones  of  the  bold 
Be  that  story  long  told, 
And  on  Fame's  golden  tablets  their  triumphs  enrolled, 
Who  on  Freedom's  green  hills  Freedom's  banner  unfurled, 
And  the  beacon-fire  raised  that  gave  light  to  the  world ! 

ii. 
They  are  gone  —  mighty  men ! — and  they  sleep  in  their  fame; 

Shall  we  ever  forget  them  ?     O,  never !  no,  never  ! 
Let  our  sons  learn  from  us  to  embalm  each  great  name, 
And  the  anthem  send  down,  —  "  Independence  forever ! n 
Wake,  wake,  heart  and  tongue ! 
Keep  the  theme  ever  young ; 
Let  their  deeds  through  the  long  line  of  ages  be  sung, 
Who  on  Freedom's  green  hills  Freedom's  banner  unfurled, 
And  the  beacon-fire  raised  that  gave  light  to  the  world  I 


LXIL—  OUR  NATIONAL  EXISTENCE. 

PRESIDENT   KING. 

The  following  spirited  remarks  are  from  an  address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  1861,  by  Charles  King,  Presi- 
dent of  that  institution.  The  Latin  motto  E  pluribtis  unum,  means  "  of 
many  one,"  that  is,  one  composed  of  many. 

See  in  Index,  anarchical,  issue,  sword,  Kino. 

1.  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,  to  all  and  at  all 
times;  but  at  the  particular  juncture  at  which  it  is 
your  fortune  to  be  called  to  act,  it  is  more  than  usually 
real  and  earnest,  —  and  it  is  this  exceptional  condition 
of  affairs  that  seems  to  demand  from  me  at  this  time  a 
plain  and  frank  expression  of  opinion,  as  to  matters 
concerning  which  it  is  criminal  not  to  have  an  opinion, 
and  cowardly  not  to  express  it  when  fitting  occasion 
offers. 
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2.  You  put  on  the  garment  of  manhood,  and  assume 
its  obligations  in  the  midst  of  the  most  wanton,  wicked, 
unprovoked,  and  unpardonable  .rebellion  that  has  been, 
witnessed  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  It  has  no 
parallel  but  in  the  rebellion  of  the  fallen  angels ;  and  it 
has  the  same  source,  —  disappointed  ambition  and  ma- 
lignant hate. 

3.  Against  the  most  beneficent  government,  the  most 
equal  laws,  and  a  system  carrying  within  itself  a  recog- 
nized, and  peaceful  mode  of  adjusting  every  rqal  or 
imaginary  wrong  or  hardship,  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  —  without  a  single  wrong  specified 
on  the  part  of  the  national  government  —  have  risen  in 
rebellion  against  it,  robbing  its  treasuries,  and  even  its 
hospitals ;  firing  upon  and  treading  under  foot  the  flag  of 
our  country ;  and  menacing  its  capital  with  armed  hordes. 

4.  Honor,  loyalty,  truth,  stood  aghast  for  a  while  in- 
credulously in.  the  presence  of  this  enormous  crime  ; 
but  when  Sumter  fell,  the  free  people  of  this  nation 
rose,  —  yes !  rose  as  no  like  uprising  has  been  witnessed 
before,  —  and  now  who  shall  stay  the  avenging  arm  ? 
Who,  with  traitor  lips  shall  talk  of  compromise,  or  with 
shaking  knees  clamor  for  peace?  Compromise  with 
what? — peace  with  whom? 

5.  It  is  no  question  of  this  or  that  system  of  policy, 
—  it  is  a  question  of  existence.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  — 
it  is  all  there.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  half  being 
and  half  not  being.  Either  we  are  a  nation,  or  a  band 
of  anarchical  outlaws ;  —  a  grand  continental  Anglo* 
Saxon  republic,  such  as  our  fathers  made,  one  and  in* 
divisible,  e  pluribus  unum,  under  a  constitution  equal 
for  all  and  supreme  over  all,  —  or  an  accidental  assent, 
blage  of  petty,  jealous,  barbarous,  warring  tribes,  who 
acknowledge  no  law  but  the  sword,  and  from  among 
whom  the  sword  will  not  depart. 

6.  My  young  friends,  you  enter  upon  life  at  the  verj 
moment  this  great  question  is  under  the  issue  of  war# 
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Shrink  not  back  from  it.  It  must  be  decided  now  and 
forever.  The  baleful  doctrine  of  secession  must  be 
finally  and  absolutely  renounced.  The  poor  quibble  of 
double  allegiance  must  be  disavowed.  An  American  — 
and  not  a  New  Yorker,  nor  a  Virginian  —  is  the  noble 
title  by  which  we  are  to  live,  and  which  you,  my  young 
friends,  must,  in  your  respective  spheres,  contribute  to 
make  live,  however  it  may  cost  in  blood  and  money. 

7.  Go  forth,  then,  my  friends,  —  go  forth  as  citizens 
of  the  great  continental  American  republic,  —  to  which 
your  first,  your  constant,  your  latest  hopes  in  life  should 
attach,  —  and  abating  no  jot  of  obedience  to  miinicipal 
or  State  authority  within  the  respective  limits  of  each, 
—  bear  yourselves  always,  and  everywhere,  as  Ameri- 
cans,—  as  fellow-countrymen  of  Adams,  and  Ellsworth, 
and  Jay,  and  Patterson,  and  Carroll,  and  Washington, 
and  Pinckney,  —  as  heirs  of  the  glories  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  Saratoga,  and  Monmouth  and  Yorktown,  and 
Eutaw  Springs  and  New  Orleans,  —  and  suffer  no 
traitor  hordes  to  despoil  you  of  such  rich  inheritance, 
or  of  so  grand  and  glorious  a  country ! 
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See  in  Index,  armada,  colter  or  coulter,  plow  or  plough,  saunter, 
sword,  Bannockburn,  Leonidas,  Marston,  Nile,  Tyrol. 

Pronounce  ea  in  hearth  as  in  heart  (though  in  the  poem,  erroneously 
made  to  rhyme  with  birth) ;  e'er,  as  if  air ;  heaven,  hev'n  (as  if  in  one 
syllable);  the  o  in  forge  long  (see  §  11). 

Delivery*  A  good,  and  effective  reading  exercise  for  a  class  may  b«j 
made  by  throwing  this  piece,  as  we  have  here  done,  into  the  dialogue 
form,  marking  a  portion  of  it  for  simultaneous  utterance  by  all.  The  First 
Speaker  should  stand  apart  from  the  rest,  or  he  may  be  personated  by 
the  teacher,  and  should  regulate,  by  a  motion  of  his  hand,  the  time  of  the 
words  marked  for  All. 

All.    Clang,  clang ! 

First  Voice.   The  massive  anvils  ring. 

All.   Clang,  clang ! 
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First  Voice.  A  hundred  hammers  swing:  — 
Like  the  thunder-rattle  of  a  tropic  sky 
The  mighty  blows  still  multiply. 

All.    Clang,  clang ! 

First  Voice.    Say,  brothers  of  the  dusky  brow, 
What  are  your  strong  arms  forging  now  ? 

All.    Clang,  clang  I     We  forge  the  colter  now. 

Second  Voice.   The  colter  of  the  kindly  plow. 
Propitious  Heaven,  O  bless  our  toil ! 
May  its  broad  furrow  still  unbind 
To  genial  rains,  to  sun  and  wind, 
The  most  benignant  soil 

All.   Clang,  clang ! 

Third  Voice.   Our  colter's  course  shall  be 
On  many  a  sweet  and  sheltered  lea, 

By  many  a  streamlet's  silver  tide; 
Amid  the  song  of  morning  birds, 
Amid  the  low  of  sauntering  herds, 
Amid  soft  breezes  which  do  stray 
Through  woodbine  hedges  in  sweet  May,  — 
Along  the  green  hill's  side. 

Fourth  Voice.   When  regal  Autumn's  bounteous  hand 
With  wide-spread  glory  clothes  the  land,  — 
When  to  the  valleys  from  the  brow 
Of  each  resplendent  slope  is  rolled 
A  ruddy  stream  of  living  gold, — 

We  bless,  we  bless  the  plow  1 

All    Clang,  clang ! 

First  Voice.   Again,  my  mates,  what  glows 
Beneath  the  hammer's  potent  blows  ? 

All.   Clink,  clank !  —  we  forge  the  giant  chain 
Which  bears  the  gallant  vessel's  strain 

'Mid  stormy  winds  and  adverse  tides. 

Fifth  Voice.    Secured  by  this,  the  good  ship  braves 
The  rocky  roadstead,  and  the  waves 
Which  thunder  on  her  sides. 
Anxious  no  more,  the  merchant  sees 
The  mist  drive  dark  before  the  breeze,        , 

The  storm-cloud  on  the  hill ; 
Calmly  he  rests,  though  far  away 
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tn  boisterous  climes  his  vessels  lie, 

Reliant  on  our  skill. 
Sixth  Voice.   Say  on  what  sands  these  links  shall  sleep, 
Fathoms  beneath  the  solemn  deep :  — 
By  Afric's  pestilential  shore  ? 
By  many  an  iceberg  lone  and  hoar  ? 
By  many  a  palmy  western  isle, 
Basking  in  Spring's  perpetual  smile  ? 

By  stormy  Labrador  ? 
Seventh  Voice.   Say,  shall  they  feel  the  vessel  reel, 
When  to  the  battery's  deadly  peal 

The  crashing  broadside  makes  reply  ? 
Or  else,  as  at  the  glorious  Nile, 
Hold  grappling  ships  that  strive  the  while 

For  death  or  victory  ? 
AU.   Hurrah  !  —  cling,  clang  ! 
First  Voice.   Once  more,  what  glows* 

Dark  brothers  of  the  forge,  beneath 
llie  tempest  of  your  iron  blows, 

The  furnace's  red  breath  ? 
AU.    Clang,  clang !  —  a  burning  shower,  clear 

And  brilliant,  of  bright  sparks,  is  poured 
Around  and  up,  in  the  dusky  air, 

As  our  hammers  forge  . . .  the  sword  ! 
Clink,  clank,  clang ! 
Eighth  Voice.  The  sword !  extreme  of  dread !  yet  when 

Upon  the  freeman's  thigh  't  is  bound, 
While  for  his  altar  and  his  hearth, 
While  for  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 

The  war-drum  rolls,  the  trumpets  sound, — 
How  sacred  is  it  then ! 

Ninth  'Voice.   Whenever  for  the  truth  and  right 
It  flashes  in  the  van  of  fight ; 
Whether  in  some  wild  mountain  pass, 
Like  that  where  fell  Leonidas ; 
Or  on  some  sterile  plain  and  stern, 
A  Marston  or  a  Bannockburn ; 
Or  amid  crags  and  bursting  rills, 
The  Switzer's  Alps,  gray  Tyrol's  hills ; 
Or,  as  when  sank  the  Arma'da's  pride, 
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It  gleams  above  the  stormy  tide,  — 

Still,  still,  whene'er  the  battle  word 

Is  Liberty,  —  where  men  do  stand 
For  justice  and  their  native  land, 

Then,  may  Heaven  bless  the  sword  I 
All.    Still,  still,  whene'er  the  battle  word 
Is  Liberty,  —  where  men  do  stand 
For  justice  and  their  native  land, 

Then,  may  Heaven  bless  the  sword ! 


LXIV.—  ON  THE  ACT  OF  HABEAS   CORPUS. 

CURRAN. 

In  1804,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  a  warrant  from  a  court  in  Great  Britain  might  be  transmitted 
to  Ireland,  be  indorsed  and  executed  there  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
the  accused  party  transferred  for  trial  to  the  court  from  which  the  warrant 
issued.  Under  this  act  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  was  arrested  for  libel,  but  a 
Habeas  Corpus  was  issued,  the  cause  was  brought  up  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  February  4th,  1805,  before  Chief  Justice  Lord  Avonmore  and 
the  other  Barons,  and  Curran  made  a  speech  in  the  prisoner's  behalf,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  passages.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was 
given  against  the  prisoner's  release. 

See  in  Index,  abstract,  axe  or*  ax,  charta  (kar'ta),  drama,  extraor- 
dinary, HABEAS  CORPUS,  LEGISLATIVE,  MY,  OFFENSE  Or  OFFENCE, 
PRETENSE  Or   PRETENCE,     Cl'MON,    EpAMINON'DAS,     FABRICIUS,     LUCRECE, 

Virginia,  Curran. 

Delivery.  Among  specimens  of  forensic  eloquence  this  speech  occupies 
a  high  rank.  It  should  be  read  chiefly  in  a  middle  pitch,  though  in  the 
third  paragraph  a  low  pitch  may  be  properly  introduced.  From  the  tenth 
paragraph  to  the  end,  the  reader,  in  order  to  impart  the  right  effect,  musl 
be  sensible  to  the  rare  beauty  and  charm  of  the  language. 

1.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  either  fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, as  the  event  may  be,  to  rise  as  counsel  for 
my  client,  on  this  most  important  and  momentous  occa- 
sion. I  appear  before  you  in  consequence  of  a  writ 
issued  by  his  Majesty,  commanding  that  cause  be  shown 
to  this  his  court  why  his  subject  has  been  deprived  of 
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his  liberty  ;  and,  upon  the  cause  shown  in  obedience  to 
this  writ,  it  is  my  duty  to  address  you.  Sorry  am  I  that 
the  task  has  not  been  confided  to  more  adequate  powers ; 
but,  feeble  as  mine  are,  they  will,  at  least,  not  shrink 
from  it.  I  move  you,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Justice  John- 
son be  released  from  illegal  imprisonment. 

2.  I  cannot  but  observe  the  sort  of  sc8nic  prepara- 
tion with  which  this  sad  drama  is  sought  to  be  brought 
forward.  I  observe,  too,  the  dead  silence  into  which 
the  public  is  frowned  by  authority  for  the  occasion. 
No  man  dares  to  mutter,  no  newspaper  dares  to  whis- 
per, that  such  a  question  is  afloat.  It  seems  an  inquiry 
among  the  tombs,  or  rather  in  the  shades  beyond  them. 
I  am  glad  it  is  so,— -I  am  glad  of  this  factitious  dumb- 
ness ;  for  if  murmurs  dared  to  become  audible,  my 
voice  would  be  too  feeble  to  drown  them. 

3.  But  when  all  is  hushed,  —  when  nature  sleeps, —  . 
the  weakest  voice  is  heard ;  —  the  shepherd's  whistle 
shoots  across  the  listening  darkness  of  the  interminable 
heath,  and  gives  notice  that  the  wolf  is  upon  his  walk ; 
and  the  same  gloom  and  stillness  that  tempt  the  mon- 
ster to  come  abroad,  facilitate  the  communication  of 
the  warning  to  beware.  Yes,  through  that  silence  the 
voice  shall  be  heard  ;  yes,  through  that  silence  the 
shepherd  rfiall  be  put  upon  his  guard  ;  yes,  through 
that  silence  the  felon  savage  shall  be  chased  into  the 
toil. 

4.  The  abstract  and  general  question  for  your  con- 
sideration is  this :  My  Lord  Ellenborough  has  signed 
with  his  own  hand  a  warrant  which  has  been  indorsed 
by  Mr.  Bell,  an  Irish  Justice,  for  seizing  the  person  of 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  Ireland,  for  conveying  his  per- 
son by  the  most  direct  way,  in  such  manner  as  these 
bailiffs  may  choose,  across  the  sea,  and  afterwards  to 
the  city  of  Westminster,  to  take  his  trial  for  an  alleged 
libel  against  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Ireland. 
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5.  The  present  arrest  and  detention  are  defended 
under  the.  forty-fourth  act  of  the  King:  are  they  war- 
ranted by  that  act  ?  That  is  the  only  question  for  you 
to  decide.  First,  then,  how  stood  the  law  before  ?  It 
would  be  a  parade  of  useless  learning  to  go  further 
back  than  the  statute  of  Charles,  — the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  which  is  so  justly  called  the  second  Magna  Charta 
of  British  liberty.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  law  ? 
The  arbitrary  transportation  of  the  subject  beyond  the 
realm  !  that  base  and  malignant  war  which  the  minions 
of  power  are  forever  ready  to  wage  against  all  those 
who  are  honest  and  bold  enough  to  despise,  to  expose, 
and  to  resist  them  !  _ 

6.  Such  is  the  oscitancy  of  man,  that  he  lies  torpid 
for  ages  under  these  aggressions,  until  at  last  some  sig- 
nal abuse  —  the  violation  of  Lucrece,  the  death  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  oppression  of  William  Tell — shakes  him  from 
his  slumber.  For  years  had  it  been  the  practice  to 
transport  offending  persons  out  of  the  realm,  under  the 
pretext  of  punishment,  or  of  safe  custody.  But  of  that 
flagrant  abuse  this  statute  has  laid  the  axe  to  the  root. 

7.  By  this  act  you  have  a  solemn  legislative  declara- 
tion, "  that  it  is  incompatible  with  liberty  to  send  any 
subject  out  of  the  realm,  under  pretense  of  any  crime 
supposed  or  alleged  to  be  committed  in  a  foreign  jurisr 
diction,  except  that  crime  be  capital."  Such  were  the 
bulwarks  which  our  ancestors  placed  about  the  sacred 
temple  of  liberty,  such  the  ramparts  by  which  they 
sought  to  bar  out  the  ever-toiling  ocean  of  arbitrary 
power ;  and  thought  (generous  credulity !)  that  they 
had  barred  it  out  from  their  posterity  forever.  Little 
did  they  foresee  the  future  race  of  vermin  that  would 
work  their  way  through  those  mounds,  and  let  back  the 
inundation. 

8.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  declares  the  transmission 
of  all  persons  to  be  illegal,  except  only  persons  charged 
with  capital  crimes.     But  to  support  the  construction 
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that  takes  in  all  possible  offenses,  of  all  possible  degrees, 
you  have  been  told,  and  upon  the  grave  authority  of 
notable  cases,  that  the  enacting  part  of  a  statute  may 
go  beyond  its  pre'amble.  Can  you,  my  Lords,  bring 
your  minds  easily  to  believe  that  such  a  tissue  of  des- 
potism and  folly  could  have  been  the  sober  and  delib- 
erate intention  of  the  legislature  ? 

9.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  extraordinary  con- 
struction ha6  received  the  sanction  of  another  court, 
nor  of  the  surprise  and  dismay  with  which  it  smote 
upon  the  general  heart  of^the  bar.  I  am  aware  that  I 
may  have  the  mortification  of  being  told  in  another 
country  of  that  unhappy  decision  ;  and  I  foresee  in 
what  confusion  I  shall  hang  down  my  head  when  I  am 
told  it. 

10.  But  I  cherish,  too,  the  consolatory  hope,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  them  that  I  had  an  old  and  learned 
friend,  whom  I  would  put  above  all  the  sweepings  of 
their  hall,  who  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  who  had  de- 
rived his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest  fountains 
of  Athens  and  of  Rome ;  who  had  fed  the  youthful 
vigor  of  his  studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge 
of  their  wisest  philosophers  and  statesmen ;  and  who 
had  refined  that  theory  into  the  quick  and  exquisite 
sensibility  of  moral  instinct,  by  contemplating  the  prac- 
tice of  their  most  illustrious  examples,  —  by  dwelling 
on  the  sweet-souled  piety  of  Ci'mon,  on  the  anticipated 
Christianity  of  Socrates,  on  the  gallant  and  pathetic 
patriotism  of  Epaminondas,  on  that  pure  austerity  of 
Fabricius,  whom  to  move  from  his  integrity  would  have 
been  more  difficult  than  to  have  pushed  the  sun  from 
his  course. 

11.  I  would  add,  that,  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate, 
it  was  but  for  a  moment ;  that  his  hesitation  was  like 
the  passing  cloud  that  floats  across  the  morning  sun, 
and  hides  it  from  the  view,  and  does  so  for  a  moment 
hide  it,  by  involving  the  spectator,  without  even  ap- 
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proaching  the  face  of  the  luminary.  And  this  sooth- 
ing hope  I  draw  from  the  dearest  and  tenderest  recol- 
lections of  my  life ;  from  the  remembrance  of  those  Attic 
nights  and  those  refections  of  the  gods  which  we  have 
partaken  with  those  admired  and  respected  and  be- 
loved companions  who  have  gone  before  us,  —  over 
whose  ashes  the  most  precious  tears  of  Ireland  have 
been  shed.* 

12.  Yes,  my  good  Lord,  I  see  you  do  not  forget 
them ;  I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad  review 
before  your  memory;  I  see  your  pained  and  softened 
fancy  recalling  those  happy  meetings,  where  the  inno- 
cent enjoyment  of  social  mirth  became  expanded  into 
the  nobler  warmth  of  social  virtue,  and  the  horizon  of 
the  board  became  enlarged  into  the  horizon  of  man ; 
where  the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  communicated 
the  pure  and  generous  purpose  ;  where  my  slenderer 
and  younger  taper  imbibed  its  borrowed  light  from  the 
more  matured  and  redundant  fountain  of  yours.  Yes, 
my  Lord,  we  can  remember  those  nights  without  any 
other  regret  than  that  they  can  never  more  return; 
for, 

"  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  h>st,  or  wine; 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  pofjsy; 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine." 


*  Here,  according  to  the  original  report,  Lord  Avonmore  (who*  sat  upon 
the  bench,  and  who  was  "  the  old  and  learned  friend  "  to  whom  Curran  was 
alluding)  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears.  In  the  midst  of  Cur- 
ran's  legal  argument,  "  this  most  beautiful  episode,*1  says  Charles  Phillips, 
"  bloomed  like  a  green  spot  amid  the  desert.  Mr.  Curran  told  me  himself, 
that  when  the  court  rose,  the  tip-staff  informed  him  he  was  wanted  immedi- 
ately in  chamber  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Exchequer.  He,  of  course, 
obeyed  the  judicial  mandate ;  and  the  moment  he  entered,  poor  Lord  Avon- 
more,  whose  cheeks  were  still  wet  with  the  tears  extorted  by  this  heart- 
touching  appeal,  clapped  him  to  his  bosom.'"  A  coolness  caused  by  political 
difference?,  which  had  for  some  time  existed  between  them,  gave  place  to  a 
renewal  of  friendship,  which  was  not  again  interrupted. 
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LXV.  —  THE  FALL   OF  17ASSA& 


MBS.  HEMANS. 

The  Chevalier  d'Assas,  called  the  French  Decius,  fell  nobly  while  recon- 
loitering  a  wood,  near  Closterkamp,  by  night  He  had  left  his  regiment, 
that  of  Auvergne,  at  a  short  distance,  and  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  an 
ambuscade  of  the  enemy,  who  threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  made 
the  least  sign  of  their  vicinity.  With  their  bayonets  at  his  breast,  he  raised 
his  voice,  and  calling  aloud,  "  A  moi,  Auvergne !  ce  sont  les  ennemis ! " 
(Help,  Auvergne!  the  enemy!)  fell,  pierced  with  mortal  blows. 
Pronounce  Auvergne,  0-vernf  (the  e  as  in  there),  D'Assas,  da*-$ah'. 
See  in  Index,  chevalier,  comrade,  Decius,  Humans. 


Alone,  through  gloomy  forest  shades 

A  soldier  went  by  night ; 
No  moonbeam  pierced  the  dusky  glades, 

No  star  shed  guiding  light. 

n. 

Yet  on  his  vigil's  midnight  round 

The  youth  all  cheerily  parsed, 
Unchecked  by  aught  of  boding  sound 

That  muttered  in  the  blast 

in. 
Where  were  his  thoughts  that  lonely  hour  ?  - 

In  his  far  home,  perchance,  — 
His  father's  hall,  his  mother's  bower,  — 

'Mid  the  gay  vines  of  France. 

IV. 

Hush !  hark  1  did  stealing  steps  go  by  ? 

Came  not  faint  whispers  near  ? 
No !  —  The  wild  wind  hath  many  a  sigh* 

Amid  the  foliage  sere. 

v. 
Hark !  yet  again!  —  and  from  his  hand 

What  grasp  hath  wrenched  the  blade  ? 
O,  single  midst  a  hostile  band, 

Young  soldier,  thou  'rt  betrayed ! 

19 
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a  Silence !  n  in  undertones  they  cry, 
a  No  whisper !  —  not  a  breath ! 

The  sound  that  warns  thy  comrades  nigh 
Shall  sentence  thee  to  death ! " 

VII. 

Still  at  the  bayonet's  point  he  stood. 

And,  strong  to  meet  the  blow, 
He  shouted,  mid  his  rushing  blood, 

"  Arm !  arm !  Auvergne !  —  the  foe  l" 
vni. 
The  stir,  the  tramp,  the  bugle-call,  — 

He  heard  their  tumults  grow ; 
And  sent  his  dying  voice  through  all, — 

tf  Auvergne !  Auvergne !  —  the  foe ! n 


LXVL  —  WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  ATHENS. 

MACAULAT. 
Li  EXERCISE,  ENERGY,  LIBERTY,  MANNERS,  POVERTY,  WESTERN,  do  IK* 

obscure  the  sound  of  e  before  r  (e  as  in  her);  see  §  7. 

Pronounce  archives,  ar'fcnz,  trivial,  triv'i-al,  subtlety,  strfT-ty, 
.Lacedaemonian,  las'e-dwno'ni-an. 

See  in  Index,  dynasty,  exaggerate,  moulder  or  molder,  rivaled 
or  rivalled,  8ceptre  or  scepter,  traveler  or  traveller,  bacon, 
Butler,  Cervantes,  Cicero,  Dante,  Erasmus,  Galileo,  Mirabeau, 
Pascal,  Shakespeare,  Macaulay. 

Delivery*  This  extract  presents  one  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens 
of  Macaulay's  finished  and  elegant  style.  Let  the  delivery  emulate  the 
animation  and  grace  of  the  diction.  The  pitch  should  be  middle,  tone 
pure,  force  gentle,  time  medium,  pauses  short. 

1.  It  is  strange  that  those  whose  office  it  is  to  sup- 
ply statesmen  with  examples  and  warnings  should 
omit,  as  too  mean  for  the  dignity  of  history,  circum- 
stances which  exert  the  most  extensive  influence  on  the 
state  of  society.     In  general,  the  undercurrent  of  hu- 
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man  life  flows  steadily  on,  unruffled   by  the   storms 
which  agitate  the  surface. 

2.  The  happiness  of  the  many  commonly  depends  on 
causes  independent  of  victories  or  defeats,  of  revolu- 
tions or  restorations,  —  causes  which  can  be  regulated 
by  no  laws,  and  which  are  recorded  in  no  archives. 
These  causes  are.  the  things  which  it  is  of  main  impor- 
tance to  us  to  know  ;  not  how  the  Lacedaemonian 
phalanx  was  broken  at  Leuctra,  —  not  whether  Alexan- 
der died  of  poison  or  by  disease. 

3.  I  would  hope  that  there  may  yet  appear  a  writer 
who  may  despise  the  present  narrow  limits,  and  assert 
the  rights  of  history  over  every  part  of  her  natural  do- 
main. Should  such  a  writer  engage  in  that  enterprise, 
in  which  I  cannot  but  consider  Mr.  Mitford*  as  having 
failed,  he  will  record,  indeed,  all  that  is  interesting  and 
important  in  military  and  political  transactions ;  but  he 
will  not  think  anything  too  trivial  for  the  gravity  of  his- 
tory, which  is  not  too  trivial  to  promote  or  diminish  the 
happiness  of  man. 

4.  He  will  portray  in  vivid  colors  the  domestic  soci- 
ety, the  manners,  the  amusements,  the  conversation  of 
the  Greeks.  He  will  not  disdain  to  discuss  the  state  of 
agriculture,  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  of  the  conve- 
niences of  life.  But,  above  all,  his  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  history  of  that  splendid  literature  from 
which  has  sprung  all  the  strength,  the  wisdom,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  glory  of  the  Western  world. 

5.  If  we  consider  merely  the  subtlety  of  disquisition, 
the  force  of  imagination,  the  perfect  energy  and  elo- 
quence of  expression,  which  characterize  the  great 
works  of  Athenian  genius,  we  must  pronounce  them 
intrinsically  most  valuable ;  but  what  shall  we  say  when 
we  reflect  that  from  hence  have  sprung,  directly  or  in- 
directly, all  the  noblest  creations  of  the  human  intel* 

•  William  Mitford,  author  of  a  History  of  Greece.    He  died,  1827. 
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lect ;  that  from  hence  were  the  vast  accomplishment* 
and  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Cicero,  the  withering  fire  of 
JuVenal,  the  plastic  imagination  of  Dante,  the  humor 
of  Cervantes,  the  comprehension  of  Bacon,  the  wit  of 
Butler,  the  supreme  and  universal  excellence  of  Shake- 
speare ? 

6.  All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius  over  preju- 
dice and  power,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  have 
been  the  ^triumphs  of  Athens.  Wherever  a  few  great 
minds  have  made  a  stand  against  violence  and  fraud,  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit 

-  in  the  midst  of  them ;  inspiring,  encouraging,  consol- 
ing ;  —  by  the  lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus  ;  by  the  restless 
bed  of  Pascal ;  in  the  trib'une  of  Mirabeau ;  in  the  cell 
of  Galileo  ;  on  the  scaffold  of  Sidney. 

7.  But  who  shall  estimate  her  influence  on  private 
happiness?  Who  shall  say  how  many  thousands  have 
been  made  wiser,  happier,  and  better  by  those  pursuits 
in  which  she  has  taught  mankind  to  engage ;  to  how 
many  the  studies  which  took  their  rise  from  her  have 
been  wealth  in  poverty,  —  liberty  in  bondage,  —  health 
in  sickness, —  society  in  solitude. 

8.  Her  power  is  indeed  manifested  at  the  bar ;  in 
the  senate  ;  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  in  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy. But  these  are  not  her  glory.  Wherever  liter- 
ature consoles  sorrow  or  assuages  pain,  —  wherever  it 
brings  gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with  wakefulness  and 
tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep, 
—  there  is  exhibited,  in  its  noblest  form,  the  immortal 
influence  of  Athens. 

9.  The  dervis,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  did  not  hesitate 
to  abandon  to  his  comrade  the  camels  with  their  loads 
of  jewels  and  gold,  while  he  retained  the  casket  of  that 
mysterious  juice  which  enabled  him  to  behold  at  one 
glance  all  the  hidden  riches  of  the  universe.  Surely  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  no  external  advantage  is 
to  be  compared  with  that  purification  of  the  intellectual 
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eye,  which  gives  us  to  contemplate  the  infinite  wealth 
of  the  mental  world ;  all  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the 
primeval  dynasties,  all  the  shapeless  ore  of  its  yet  unex- 
plored mines.     This  is  the  gift  of  Athens  to  man. 

10.  Her  freedom  and  her  power  have  for  more  than 
twenty  centuries  been  annihilated  ;  her  people  have  de- 
generated into  timid  slaves  ;  her  language  into  a  barba- 
rous jargon ;  her  temples  have  been  given  up  to  the 
successive  depredations  of  Romans,  Turks,  and  Scotch- 
men ;  but  her  intellectual  empire  is  imperishable. 

11.  And,  when  those  who  have  rivaled  her  greatness 
shall  have  shared  her  fate  ;  when  civilization  and  knowl- 
edge shall  have  fixed  their  abode  in  distant  continents  ; 
when  the  sceptre  shall  have  passed  away  from  England ; 
when,  perhaps,  travelers  from  distant  regions  shall  in 
vain  labor  to  decipher  on  some  mouldering  pedestal  the 
name  of  our  proudest  chief;  shall  hear  savage  hymns 
chanted  to  some  misshapen  idol  over  the  ruined  dome 
of  our  proudest  temple ;  and  shall  see  a  single  fisher- 
man wash  his  nets  in  the  river  of  the  ten  thousand 
masts,  —  her  influence  and  her  glory  will  still  survivef 
—  fresh  in  eternal  youth,  exempt  from  mutability  and 
decay,  immortal  as  the  intellectual  principle  from  which 
they  derive  their  origin,  and  over  which  they  exercise 
their  control. 


LXVIL—  THE  EAGLE  AND   THE  CHILD. 

ROGERS. 

The  incident  here  narrated  is  said  to  have  occurred  near  the  npper  falls  in 
Lauterbrunnen,  Switzerland,  a  little  village  among  the  mountains,  and 
hemmed  in  between  limestone  precipices  nearly  vertical,  down  which  in- 
numerable rivulets  tumble  in  long  threads  of  silvery  foam.  An  infant  waf 
here  carried  away  by  an  eagle ;  but  the  bird  was  shot,  and  the  child  rescued 

See  in  Index,  dismay,  heaven,  ere,  Rogers. 

I. 
In  the  same  hour  the  breath  of  life  receiving, 
They  came  together  and  were  beautiful ; 
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But,  as  they  slumbered  in  their  mother's  lap. 
How  mournful  was  their  beauty !     She  would  sit, 
And  look  and  weep,  and  look  and  weep  again ; 
For  Nature  had  but  half  her  work  achieved. 
Denying,  like  a  step-dame,  to  the  babes 
Her  noblest  gifts ;  denying  speech  to  one, 
And  to  the  other  —  reason. 

ii. 
But  at  length 

(Seven  years  gone  by,  seven  melancholy  years) 
Another  came,  as  fair,  and  fairer  still ; 
And  then,  how  anxiously  the  mother  watched 
Till  reason  dawned  and  speech  declared  itself! 
Reason  and  speech  were  his ;  and  down  she  knelt, 
Clasping  her  hands  in  silent  ecstasy. 

in. 
On  the  hillside,  where  still  the  cottage  stands, 
On  the  hillside,  among  the  cataracts, 
In  happy  ignorance  the  children  played ; 
Alike  unconscious,  through  their  cloudless  day, 
Of  what  they  had  and  had  not ;  everywhere 
Gathering  rock-flowers ;  or,  with  their  utmost  mighty 
Loosening  the  fragment  from  the  precipice, 
And,  as  it  tumbled,  listening  for  the  plunge ; 
Yet,  as  by  instinct,  at  the  'customed  hour 
Returning ;  the  two  eldest,  step  by  step, 
Lifting  along,  and  with  the  tenderest  care, 
Their  infant  brother. 

IV. 

Once  the  hour  was  past ; 

And,  when  the  mother  sought,  she  could  not  find ; 
And  when  she  found  —   Where  was  the  little  one  ? 
Alas !  they  answered  not ;  yet  still  she  asked, 
Still  in  her  grief  forgetting. 

v. 
With  a  scream, 

Such  as  an  eagle  sends  forth  when  he  soars,  — 
A  scream  that  through  the  wild  scatters  dismay,— 
The  idiot  boy  looked  up  into  the  sky, 
And  leaped  and  laughed  aloud,  and  leaped  again ; 
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As  if  he  wished  to  follow  in  its  flight 

Something  just  gone,  and  gone  from  earth  to  heaven ;  — 

VI. 

And  he,  whose  every  gesture,  every  look 
"Went  to  the  heart,  for  from  the  heart  it  came,  — 
He  who  nor  spoke  nor  heard,  (all  things  to  him, 
Day  after  day,  as  silent  as  the  grave,)  — 
Fled  to  her  mantle  as  for  refuge  there, 
And,  as  at  once  o'ercome  with  fear  and  grief, 
Covered  his  head  and  wept 

VII. 

A  dreadful  thought 

Flashed  through  her  brain.    "  Has  not  some  bird  of  prey, 

Thirsting  to  dip  his  beak  in  innocent  blood 

It  must,  it  must  be  so ! "  —  And  so  it  was ! 
There  was  an  Eagle  that  had  long  acquired 
Absolute  sway,  the  lord  of  a  domain 
Savage,  sublime  ;  nor  from  the  hills  alone 
Gathering  large  tribute,  but  from  every  vale ; 
Making  the  ewe,  whene'er  he  deigned  to  stoop. 
Bleat  for  the  lamb. 

VIII. 

Great  was  the  recompense 
Assured  to  him  who  laid  the  tyrant  low ; 
And,  near  his  nest,  in  that  eventful  hour, 
Calmly  and  patiently  a  hunter  stood,  — 
A  hunter,  as  it  chanced,  of  high  renown. 
And  father  of  those  children. 

IX. 

In  the  south 

A  speck  appeared,  enlarging ;  and  erelong, 
As  on  his  journey  to  the  golden  sun, 
Upward  he  came,  —  the  Felon  in  his  flight, 
Ascending  through  the  congregated  clouds, 
That,  like  a  dark  and  troubled  sea,  obscured 
The  world  beneath.  —  "  But  what  is  in  his  grasp? 
Ha !  't  is  a  child  —  and  may  it  not  be  ours  ? 
I  dare  not,  cannot ;  and  yet  why  forbear, 
When,  if  It  lives,  a  cruel  death  awaits  it  ?— 
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May  Tie  who  winged  the  shaft  when  Tell  stood  forth, 
And  shot  the  apple  from  the  youngling's  head. 
Grant  me  the  strength,  the  courage ! "  —  As  he  spoke, 
He  aimed,  he  fired ;  and  at  his  feet  they  fell,. 
The  Eagle  and  the  child,  —  the  child  unhurt, 
Though,  such  the  grasp,  not  even  in  death  relinquished. 


LXVHL  —  OUR  DEBT  TO  SOCIETY. 

FICHTE. 

See  in  Index,  glorious,  idea,  possess,  toward,  Fichtb.    See  remarks, 

§§  49,  61,  on  the  argumentative  style,  &c. 

1.  Each  of  us  is  bound  to  make  use  of  his  culture 
for  the  advantage  of  society.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
labor  only  for  his  own  enjoyment,  to  shut  himself  up 
from  his  fellow-men,  and  make  his  culture  useless  to 
them ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  labor  of  society  that  he  has 
been  placed  in  a  position  wherein  he  could  acquire  that 
culture :  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  product,  a  property 
of  society ;  and  he  robs  society  of  a  property  which  be- 
longs to  it,  if  he  does  not  apply  his  culture  to  its  use. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  not  only  to  endeavor 
to  make  himself  useful  to  society  generally,  but  also  to 
direct  all  his  efforts,  according  to  the  best  knowledge 
which  he  possesses,  toward  the  ultimate  object  of  so- 
ciety, —  toward  the  ever-increasing  ennoblement  of  the 
human  race. 

3.  When  we  contemplate  the  idea  now  unfolded, 
even  without  reference  to  ourselves,  we  see  around  us 
a  community  in  which  no  one  can  labor  for  himself 
without  at  the  same  time  laboring  for  his  fellow-men, 
or  can  labor  for  others  without  at  the  same  time  labor* 
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ing  for  himself;  where  the  success  of  one  member  is 
the  success  of  all,  and  the  loss  of  one  a  loss  to  all :  — 
a  picture  which,  by  the  harmony  it  reveals  in  the  mani- 
fold diversity  of  being,  introduces  a  cordial  feeling  of 
satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and  powerfully  raises  the  soul 
above  the  things  of  time. 

4.  But  the  interest  is  heightened  when  we  turn  our 
thoughts  to  ourselves,  and  contemplate  ourselves  as 
members  of  this  great  spiritual  community.  The  feel- 
ing of  our  dignity  and  our  power  is  increased  when  we 
say,  —  what  each  of  us  may  say,  —  "  My  existence  is 
not  in  vain  and  aimless ;  I  am  a  necessary  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  being  which  reaches  from  the  awakening 
of  the  first  man  to  perfect  consciousness  of  his  exist- 
ence, onward  through  eternity. 

5.  "All  the  great  and  wise  and  noble  that  have  ever 
appeared  among  men,  —  those  benefactors  of  the  hu- 
man race  whose  names  I  find  recorded  in  the  world's 
history,  and  the  many  others  whose  benefits  have  out- 
lived their  names,  —  all  have  labored  for  me;  I  have 
entered  into  their  labors ;  I  follow  their  footsteps  on 
this  earth  where  they  dwelt,  where  they  scattered 
blessings  as  they  went  along. 

6.  u  I  may,  as  soon  as  I  will,  assume  the  sublime 
task  which  they  have  resigned,  of  making  our  common 
brotherhood,  ever  wiser  and  happier  ;  I  may  continue  to 
build  where  they  had  to  cease  their  labors ;  I  may  bring 
nearer  to  its  completion  the  glorious  temple  which  they 
had  to  leave  unfinished." 

7.  "  But,"'  some  one  may  say,  "  I  too,  like  them, 
must  rest  from  my  labors."  0,  this  is  the  sublimest 
thought  of  all !  If  I  assume  this  noble  task,  I  can 
never  reach  its  end ;  and  so  surely  as  it  is  my  voca- 
tion to  assume  it,  I  can  never  cease  to  act,  and  hence 
can  never  cease  to  be. 

8.  That  which  men  call  Death  cannot  interrupt  my 
activity;  for  my  work   must  go  on  to  its  completion, 

12*  K 
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and  it  cannot  be  completed  in  Time ;  —  hence  my  ex- 
istence is  limited  by  no  Time,  and  I  am  Eternal :  — 
with  the  assumption  of  this  great  task,  I  have  also 
laid  hold  of  Eternity ! 


LXIX.  —  HYMN 

Before  Sunrise,  in  the  Vale  op  Chamounl 

coleridge. 

Pronounce  Chamouni,  shah'moo-ny,  Arve,  ar'vay,  Arveiron,  ar^vatfrom, 
▲valamche,  av'a-Uinsh,  hierarch,  M'e-rark. 

See  in  Index,  ravine,  traveling  or  travelling,  Coleridge. 

Delivery.  The  style  of  this  celebrated  poem  is  meditative  and  devout; 
and  admiration  mingled  with  awe  should  be  the  prevailing  expression.  It 
should  have  the  middle  pitch,  slow  time,  and  a  pure  quality  of  voice,  ex- 
panding  in  the  more  animated  passages  to  an  earnest  orotund.  In  the  last 
stanza  the  rising  inflection  should  be  chiefly  used,  and  in  parts  the  contin- 
uative  or  parenthetic  tone.  See  §  31.  At  Blanc  (third  line  of  first  stanza) 
give  the  rising  inflection. 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 

In  his  steep  course  ?  —  so  long  he  seems  to  pause 

On  thy  bald,  awful  front,  O  sovereign  Blanc ! 

The  Arve'  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 

Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  Form ! 

Rises t  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines 

How  silently ! 

ii. 

Around  thee  and  above 

Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black,  — 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge !     But,  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity. 
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in. 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !    I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshiped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 

Thou,  the  mean  while,  wast  blending  with  my  thought,  — 

Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy,  — 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing  —  there, 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven. 

IV. 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks,  and  silent  ecstasy !     Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !     Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn ! 

v. 

Thou,  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale ! 
O,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink,  — 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald,  wake !     O  wake  !  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 


And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fiercely  glad !  *. 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 


•  Besides  the  rivers  Arve  and  Arveiron,  which  have  their  sources  in  the 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc  in  Switzerland,  five  conspicuous  torrents  rush  down  its 
sides;  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  glaciers  the  Gentiana  major  grows  in 
immense  numbers,  with  its  "  flowers  of  loveliest  blue/* 
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From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 

Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 

Forever  shattered,  and  the  same  forever  ? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 

Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 

And  who  commanded,  —  and  the  silence  came,— 

"  Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest "  ? 

VII. 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye,  that,  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain,  — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  !  — 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ?  — 

VIII. 

"  God  \"  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer :  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  u  God  ! " 
"  God!"  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And,  in  their  perilous  fall,  shall  thunder,  "  God  ! " 

IX. 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm  I 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements ! 
Utter  forth  «  God  ! "  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise. 

x. 

Thou,  too,  hoar  mount,  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast,  — 
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Thou,  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou 
That  —  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  traveling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears  — 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me  —  rise,  O  ever  rise !  — 
Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit,  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  am^atsador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Great  hierarch !  'fell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LXX.  —  THE  ORATORY  OF  GRATTAN. 

MADDEN. 

In  contemporary,  contrary,  hereditary,  oratory,  heed  remarks, 
$29;  in  obscurity,  purify,  §  11;  in  energy,  exercise,  liberty,  prop- 
erty, government,  §  7  ;  pronounce  oligarchy,  oti-gark-y,  Brougham, 
broom. 

See  in  Index,  genius,  imagery,  vaunt,  Grattan,  Madden. 

Delivery •"  See  remarks,  $  48,  on  the  descriptive  and  narrative  styles.  In 
several  places  the  language  rises  into  emotional  warmth,  and  should  be  read 
with  corresponding  animation. 

1.  Of  all  the  great  Parliamentary  orators  whose 
speeches  have  been  preserved,  those  of  Grattan  are 
most  worthy  of  perusal  by  the  reflective  and  the  stu- 
dious. He  may  have  been  surpassed  in  Parliamentary 
eloquence  by  some,  and  in  political  philosophy  by  oth- 
ers of  his  contemporaries ;  but  none  of  them,  like  Grat- 
tan, addressed  at  the  same  time  two  distinct  classes  of 
persons,  — namely,  the  audience  before  him,  and  a  cer- 
tain higher  tribunal  of  the  thoughtful  few,  whom  he 
always  kept  before  his  mind's  eye. 

2.  The  mere  critic  may  note  many  blemishes  of  style 
throughout  his  speeches ;  may  often  be  justly  displeased 
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with  incongruous  metaphors,  with  vehemence  tending 
to  the  bombastic,  and  with  an  excessive  use  of  epi- 
gram and  antithesis.  But,  admitting  that  Grattan's 
speeches  contain  faults  which  are  interwoven  with 
their  beauties,  enough  of  excellence  will  remain  to  win 
the  admirers  of  intellect  and  genius. 

3.  "  His  eloquence,"  said  a  distinguished  living  poet, 
"was  a  combination  of  cloud,  whirlwind,  and  flame" — 
a  striking  description  of  the  partial  obscurity,  but  start- 
ling energy  and  splendor  of  his  style.  "No  orator  of 
his  age,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "is  his  equal  in  the 
easy  and  copious  flow  of  most  profound,  sagacious,  and 
liberal  principles,  enunciated  in  terse  and  impressive, 
but  most  appropriate  language." 

4.  The  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Sheridan  seem  to  us  in 
the  reading  as  so  much  rhetoric.  Fox's  orations  were 
made  to  be  spoken,  and  not  to  be  read.  Burke  had 
two  distinct  styles,  —  one  grave  and  didactic,  as  in  his 
American  speeches  (which  are  spoken  essays),  when  he 
wearied  his  hearers,  though  he  delighted  his  readers ; 
—  in  the  other  style  he  was  diffuse,  and  essentially  rhe- 
torical. 

5.  But  Grattan  blended  two  styles  into  one,  and  daz- 
zled those  who  listened  to  him,  while  he  spoke  so  as  to 
instruct  and  delight  posterity.  He  was  never  surpassed 
for  the  union  of  philosophical  pith  and  oratorical  en- 
ergy. The  thinking  power  to  be  found  in  his  speeches, 
combined  with  his  vivid  imagery,  the  richness  of  his 
language,  and  the  impassioned  spirit  pervading  it,  form 
their  distinctive  characteristics. 

6.  But  oratory  is  valuable  only  as  an  instrument. 
There  was  a  mind  in  Grattan,  a  moral  power  far  more 
valuable  than  the  vaunted  art  of  the  public  speaker. 
In  addition  to  a  wonderful  imagination,  nature  had 
given  him  a  strong  and  clear  understanding,  which  he 
vigorously  exercised  on  most  of  the  great  questions  in 
ethics  and  politics. 
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7.  He  read  the  best  and  deepest  authors  on  political 
science,  and  pondered  much  on  their  principles.  This 
habit  he  carried  too  far  for  a  man  of  action ;  for  he  be- 
came somewhat  too  professional  and  didactic  in  his  pub- 
lic life ;  and  he  occasionally  fell  short  of  the  wants  of 
the  age,  by  refusing  to  be  an  energetic  leader,  and  as- 
suming the  part  of  an  impassioned  essayist. 

8.  He  was  the  first  powerful  assertor,  as  he  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  splendid  illus'trator,  of  Irish  genius. 
He  was  the  first  Irishman  who  treated  of  Irish  politics 
on  a  grand  scale,  with  breadth  of  view  and  liberal  judg- 
ment. In  an  age  of  Protestant  prejudice,  he  bravely 
unfurled  the  standard  of  religious  liberty. 

9.  When  he  pleaded  for  the  Catholic  there  was  no 
popularity  to  be  gained  by  such  a  course.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  injured  his  influence  by  his  adoption  of  the 
Catholic  cause.  He  was  not,  like  certain  statesmen, 
content  to  have  his  views  in  favor  of  the  Catholics  made 
known  merely :  he -labored  also,  by  his  pen, — his  tongue 
—  by  personal  exertion,  and  by  political  sacrifices  of 
power  and  popularity, — to  have  those  views,  prevail 
over  the  public  mind. 

10.  There  may  have  been  those  who  loved  the  Prot- 
estant nation  of  Ireland,  and  who  served  it  more  zeal- 
ously than  Grattan.  So  also  there  may  have  been  pa- 
triots who  loved  the  Catholics  more  enthusiastically ; 
but  never  surely  did  any  Irishman,  before  or  since,  love 
both  nations  with  so  much  affection.  Never  dick  any 
Irishman  toil  with  such  ardor  for  the  best  and  most 
enduring  interests  of  both. 

11.  For  though  he  boldly  defended  the  interests  of 
property  against  revolution  and  anarchy,  he  vindicated 
also  the  liberties  of  the  Catholic  against  the  sordid  pride 
and  selfishness  of  an  ungenerous  oligarchy.  His  patri- 
otism made  no  unhappy  distinctions  between  religious 
creeds  or  hereditary  races.  He  wished  for  the  hap- 
piness of  all  Irishmen.     He  was  free  from  the  Protes- 
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tant  prejudices  of  Flood,  and  opposed  to  the  extreme 
measures  of  Tone. 

12.  For  Grattan  it  was  not  enough  to  have  glorious 
ends :  he  strenuously  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  wor* 
thy  means.  His  moral  character  stands  out  in  promi- 
nent relief  amid  the  venality  and  selfishness  of  the  age. 
"  I  never  knew  a  man,"  said  Wilberforce,  "  whose  pa- 
triotism and  love  for  his  country  seemed  so  completely 
to  extinguish  all  private  interests,  and  to  induce  him  to 
look  invariably  and  exclusively  to  the  public  good." 

13.  "  Great  men,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  hallow  a 
whole  people,  and  lift  up  all  who  live  in  their  time. 
What  Irishman  does  not  feel  proud  that  he  has  lived  in 
the  days  of  Grattan  ?  who  has  not  turned  to  him  for 
comfort,  from  the  false  friends  and  open  enemies  of 
Ireland  ?  No  government  ever  dismayed  him  —  the 
world  could  not  bribe  him :  he  thought  only  of  Ire- 
land,—  lived  for  no  other  object,  —  dedicated  to  her  his 
beautiful  fancy,  his  elegant  wit,  his  manly  courage,  and 
all  the  splendor  of  his  astonishing  eloquence.  He  was 
so  born  and  so  gifted,  that  poetry,  forensic  skill,  ele- 
gant literature,  and  all  the  highest  attainments  of  hu- 
man genius,  were  within  his  reach  ;  but  he  thought  the 
noblest  occupation  of  a  man  was  to  make  other  meu 
happy  and  free ;  and  in  that  straight  line  be  went  o» 
for  fifty  years,  without  one  side-look,  without  one  yield' 
ing  thought,  without  one  motive  in  his  heart  which  he 
might  not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of  God  and 
man." 

14.  After  having  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
public  life,  his  brave  and  manly  nature  remained  ten- 
der and  genial  to  the  last.  He  died  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  Though  warned  by  his  medical  attendants 
of  the  consequence,  he  insisted  upon  going  to  London 
to  present  the  Catholic  petition.  Exhausted  by  the 
journey,  he  expired  there  the  14th  of  May,  1820.  The 
*>est  and  noblest  spirits  in  England  gathered  'round  his 
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sous,  and  entreated  that  his  remains  should  lie  where 
those  of  Fox  and  Chatham  are  interred.  His  grave  is 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

15.  Reader !  if  you  be  an  Irish  Protestant,  and  en- 
tertain harsh  prejudices  against  your  Catholic  country- 
men, study  the  works  and  life  of  Grattan :  learn  from 
him  (for  none  can  teach  you  better)  how  to  purify  your 
nature  from  bigotry:  learn  from  him  to  look  on  all 
your  countrymen  with  a  loving  heart,  —  to  be  tolerant 
of  infirmities,  caused  by  their  unhappy  history,  —  and, 
like  Grattan,  earnestly  sympathize  with  all  that  is  brave 
and  generous  in  their  character. 

16.  Reader !  if  you  be  an  Irish  Catholic,  learn  from 
Grattan,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  have 
a  heart  for  Ireland  and  its  people.  .  Think  that  the 
brightest  age  of  Ireland  was  when  Grattan  —  a  steady 
Protestant  —  raised  it  to  proud  eminence;  think  also 
that  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  he  did  not  forget  the 
state  of  your  oppressed  fathers,  but  labored  through  his 
virtuous  life  that  both  you  and  your  children  should 
enjoy  unshackled  liberty  of  conscience. 

17.  But,  reader !  whether  you  be  Protestant  or  Cath- 
olic, and  whatever  be  your  party,  you  will* do  well  to 
ponder  upon  the  spirit  and  principles  which  governed 
the  public  and  private  career  of  Grattan.  Learn  from 
him  how  to  regard  your  countrymen,  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Learn  from  him  to  avoid  hating  men  on  account 
of  their  religious  professions  or  hereditary  descent.  Go 
and  carry  into  practice,  within  your  social  and  political 
sphere,  those  moral  duties  which  Grattan  so  eloquently 
taught  in  his  matchless  oratory,  and  so  nobly  enforced 
in  his  well-spent  life.  Recollect,  that  any  country,  con- 
taining such  elements  as  those  which  roused  his  genius, 
never  need  despair.     Be  not  disheartened. 
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LXXL—  TRUE  AND  FALSE   VALOR. 

BEN  JONSON. 

See  in  Index,  contumely,  odious,  valor,  jonson. 

Delivery  This  noble  specimen  of  the  argumentative  style  requires 
middle  piteh;  gentle  force,  varied  inflections  and  pauses,  and  a  pure  quality 
of  voice.  Some  slight  alterations  and  transpositions  from  the  original  hare 
been  made,  to  adapt  the  extract  to  our  purpose. 


True  valor  springs  from  reason, 
And  tends  to  perfect  honesty.     The  scope 
Is  always  honor  and  the  public  good. 
Valor  in  private  quarrels  is  no  valor ; 
No,  not  for  reputation !     That 's  man's  idol 
Set  up  'gainst  God,  the  maker  of  all  laws, 
Who  hath  commanded  us  we  shall  not  kill  ; 
And  yet  we  say  we  must  for  reputation  ! 
What  honest  man  can  either  fear  his  own, 
Or  else  will  hurt  another's  reputation  ? 

ii. 
Fear  to  do  base,  unworthy  things,  is  valor ! 
I  never  thought  an  angry  person  valiant ; 
Virtue  is  never  aided  by  a  vice  ; 
And  't  is  an  odious  kind  of  remedy 
To  owe  our  health  to  a  disease. 

in. 
If  it  proceed  from  passion,  not  from  judgment, 
Brute  beasts  have*  valor,  —  wicked  persons  have  it. 
So  in  the  end  where  it  respects  not  truth 
Or  public  honesty,  but  mere  revenge, 
The  ignorant  valor, 

That  knows  not  why  it  undertakes,  but  does  it 
To  escape  the  infamy  merely,  — 
Valor  that  lies  in  the  eyes  of  the  lookers  on,  — 
Is  worst  of  all. 

IV. 

The  things  true  valor 's  exercised  about 
Are  poverty,  restraint,  captivity, 
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Banishment,  loss  of  children,  long  disease : 
The  least  is  death.     Here  valor  is  beheld ; 
And  as  all  knowledge,  when  it  is  removed, 
Or  separate  from  justice,  is  called  craft, 
Bather  than  wisdom,  —  so  a  mind  affecting 
Or  undertaking  dangers  for  ambition, 
Or  any  self-pretext,  not  for  the  public, 
Deserves  the  name  of  daring,  not  of  valor ; 
And  over-daring  is  as  great  a  vice 
As  over-fearing,  —  ay,  and  often  greater, 
v. 
But,  as  it  is  not  the  mere  punishment, 
But  the  cause  that  makes  the  martyr,  so  it  is  not 
Fighting,  or  dying,  but  the  manner  of  it, 
Benders  a  man  himself.     A  valiant  man 
Ought  not  to  undergo,  or  tempt  a  danger, 
But  worthily,  and  by  selected  ways : 
He  undertakes  with  reason,  not  by  chance. 

VI. 

His  valor  is  the  salt  to  his  other  virtues  ; 

They  are  all  unseasoned  without  it.     The  attendants 

Or  the  concomitants  of  it  are  his  patience, 

His  magnanimity,  his  confidence, 

His  constancy,  security,  and  quiet ; 

He  can  assure  himself  against  all  rumor,  — 

Despairs  of  nothing,  laughs  at  contumelies, 

As  knowing  himself  advanced  in  a  height 

Where  injury  cannot  reach  him,  nor  aspersion 

Touch  him  with  soil ! 


LXXIL  —  A   GRAIN  OF  DUST. 

ROBERT   HUNT. 

See   in   Index,   centre   or   center,   diamond,   forward,   herbage, 
humble,  molecule,  Hunt.    See  remarks,  §§  48,  51. 

1.   If  we  regard  the  conditions  of  the  beautiful  and 
varied  organic  covering  of  the  Earth,  the  certainty,  the 
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constancy  of  change  are  ever  before  us.  Vegetable  life 
passes  into  the  animal  form,  and  both  perish  to  feed  the 
future  plant.  Man,  moving  to-day  the  monarch  of  a 
mighty  people,  in  a  few  years  passes  back  to  his  primi- 
tive clod ;  and  that  combination  of  elementary  atoms, 
which  is  dignified  with  the  circle  of  sovereignty  and  the 
robe  of  purple,  after  a  period  may  be  sought  for  in  the 
herbage  of  the  fields  and  in  the  humble  flowers  of  the 
valley. 

2.  We  have,  then,  this  certain  truth  :  all  things  vis- 
ible around  us  are  aggregations  of  atoms.  From  par- 
ticles of  dust,  which  under  the  microscope  could  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished,  one  from  the  other,  are  all  the  va- 
ried forms  of  nature  created.  This  gFain  of  dust,  this 
particle  of  sand,  has  strange  properties  and  powers. 
Science  has  discovered  some,  but  still  more  truths  are 
hidden  within  this  irregular  molecule  of  matter  which 
we  now  survey,  than  even  philosophy  dares  dream  of. 

3.  How  strangely  it  obeys  the  impulses  of  heat! 
Mysterious  are  the  influences  of  light  upon  it,  —  elec- 
tricity wonderfully  excites  it,  —  and  still  more  curious 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  obeys  the  magic  of  chemical 
force.  These  are  phenomena  which  we  have  seen  ;  we 
know  them,  and  we  can  reproduce  them  at  our  pleas* 
ure.  We  have  advanced  a  little  way  into  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  from  the  spot  we  have  gained,  we  look  for- 
ward with  a  vision  somewhat  brightened  by  our  task ; 
but  we  discover  so  much  that  is  yet  unknown,  that  we 
learn  another  truth, —  our  vast  ignorance  of  many 
things  relating  to  this  grain  of  dust. 

4.  It  gathers  around  it  other  particles ;  they  cling 
together,  and  each  acting  upon  every  other  one,  and  all 
of  them  arranging  themselves  around  the  little  centre, 
according  to  some  law,  a  beautiful  crystal  results,  the 
geometric  perfection  of  its  form  being  a  source  of  admi- 
ration. It  exerts  some  other  powers,  and  atom  co- 
hering to  atom,  obeying  the  influences  of  many  exter> 
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nal  radiant  forces,  undergoes  inexplicable  changes,  and 
the  same  dust  which  we  find  forming  the  diamond,  ag- 
gregates into  the  lordly  tree,  —  blends  to  produce  the 
graceful,  scented,  and  richly  painted  flower, — and  com- 
bines to  yield  the  luxury  of  fruit. 
'  5.  It  quickens  with  yet  undiscovered  energies ;  it 
moves  with  life.  Dust  and  vital  force  combine ;  blood 
and  bone,  nerve  and  muscle,  result  from  the  combina- 
tion. Forces  which  we  cannot,  by  the  utmost  refine- 
ments of  our  philosophy,  detect,  direct  the  whole,  and 
from  the  same  dust  which  formed  the  rock  and  grew  in 
the  tree  is  produced  a  living  and  a  breathing  thing,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  Divine  illumination,  bf  bearing  in 
its  new  state  the  gladness  And  the  glory  of  a  Soul. 

6.  These  considerations  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the 
amount  of  our  knowledge.  We  are  led  to  ask  our- 
selves, What  do  we  know  ?  We  know  that  the  world 
with  all  its  variety  is  composed  of  certain  material 
atoms,  which,  although  presented  to  us  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  do  not  in  all  probability  differ  very  essen- 
tially from  one  another. 

7.  We  know  that  those  atoms  obey  certain  condi- 
tions which  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the  influences 
of  motion,  gravitation,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chem- 
ical force.  These  powers  are  only  known  to  us  by  their 
effects ;  we  only  detect  their  action  by  their  operation 
upon  matter  ;  and  although  we  regard  the  several  phe- 
nomena which  we  have  discovered  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  different  principles,  it  is  possible  they  may  be 
but  modifications  of  some  one  universal  power,  of  which 
these  are  but  a  few  of  its  modes  of  action. 

8.  Animals  and  vegetables  are  composed  principally 
of  four  elementary  principles, — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon.  The  animal,  perishing  and  dwindling 
by  decomposition  into  the  most  simple  forms  of  matter, 
mingling  with  the  atmosphere  as  mere  gas,  gradually 
becomes  part  of  the  growing  plant,  and  by  like  changes 
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vegetable  organism  progresses  onward  to  form  a  portion 
of  the  animal  structure. 

9.  A  plant  exposed  to  the  action  of  natural  or  arti- 
ficial decomposition  passes  into  air,  leaving  but  a  few- 
grains  of  solid  matter  behind  it.  An  animal,  in  like 
manner,  is  resolved  into  "thin  air."  Muscle  and* 
blood  and  bones,  having  undergone  the  change,  are 
found  to  have  escaped  as  gases,  leaving  only  a  pinch  of 
dust  which  belongs  to  the  more  stable  mineral  world. 

10.  Our  dependency  on  the  atmosphere  .is  therefore 
evident.  We  derive  our  substance  from  it ;  we  are, 
after  death,  resolved  into  it  again.  We  are  really  but 
fleeting  shadows.  Animal  and  vegetable  forms  are  lit- 
tle more  than  consolidated  masses  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  sublime  conceptions  of  the  most  gifted  bard  cannot 
rival  the  beauty  of  this,  the  highest  and  the  truest  po- 
etry of  science ! 


LXXHL  —  THE  EXPLOIT  OF  HECTOR. 

HOMER. 

In  the  twelfth  Book  of  Homer's  Eiad,  the  Trojans,  led  by  Hector,  sra 
represented  as  assailing  the  rampart  built  for  the  protection  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  The  description  of  Hector  forcing  the  gates  is  bold  and  impressive, 
and  we  know  of  no  translation  of  the  paesage,  which  is  superior  to  that  by 
Cowper,  which  we  present  Hector  is  called  Phameian  {pri-^m-t'yan),  as 
being  the  son  of  Priam.  By  the  "  son  of  Saturn  "  is  meant  Jupiter  or  Jove, 
the  principal  god  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

See  in  Index,  rampart,  transverse,  Cowper,  Homer. 


Such  was  the  poise  in  which  the  battle  hung 

Till  Jove  himself  superior  fame  at  length 

To  Priameian  Hector  gave,  who  sprang 

First  through  the  wall.     In  lofty  sounds  that  reached 

Their  utmost  ranks*,  he  called  on  all  his  host : 

"  Now  preag  them !  now,  ye  Trojans,  steed-renowned, 
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Bash  on !  break  through  the  Grecian  rampart!  hurl 
At  once  devouring  flames  into  the  fleet ! " 

ii. 
Such  was  his  exhortation.     They,  his  voice 
All  hearing,  with  close-ordered  ranks,  direct 
Bore  on  the  barrier,  and  up-swarming  showed 
On  the  high  battlement  their  glittering  spears. 

m. 
But  Hector  seized  a  stone ;  of  ample  base, 
But  tapering  to  a  point ;  before  the  gate 
It  stood.     No  two  men,  mightiest  of  a  land 
(Such  men  as  now  are  mighty),  could  with  ease 
Have  heaved  it  from  the  earth  up  to  a  wain ; 
He  swung  it  easily  alone, — so  light 
The  son  of  S&turn  made  it  in  his  hand. 

rv. 
As  in  one  hand  with  ease  the  shepherd  bears 
A  ram's  fleece  home,  nor  toils  beneath  the  weight, 
So  Hector,  right  toward  the  planks  of  those 
Majestic  folding-gates,  close-jointed,  firm 
And  solid,  bore  the  stone.     Two  bars  within 
Their  corresponding  force  combined  transverse' 
To  guard  them,  and  one  bolt  secured  the  bars. 

v. 
He  stood  fast  by  them,  parting  wide  his  feet 
For  'vantage  sake,  and  smote  them  in  the  midst. 
He  burst  both  hinges  ;  inward  fell  the  rock 
Ponderous,  and  the  portals  roared ;  the  bars 
Endured  not,  and  the  planks,  riven  by  the  force 
Of  that  huge  mass,  flew  scattered  on  all  sides. 

VI. 

In  leaped  the  godlike  hero  at  the  breach, 
Gloomy  as  night  in  aspect,  but  in  arms 
All-dazzling,  and  he  grasped  two  quivering  spears. 
Him  entering,  with  a  leap  the  gates,  no  force 
Whate'er  of  opposition  had  repressed, 
Save  of  the  gods  alone.     Fire  filled  his  eyes ; 
Turning,  he  b&de  the  multitude  without 
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Ascend  the  rampart ;  they  his  voice  obeyed  ; 
Part  climbed  the  wall,  part  poured  into  the  gate ; 
The  Grecians  to  their  hollow  galleys  flew, 
Scattered  ;  and  tumult  infinite  arose. 


LXXIV.  —  THE  RETURN  OF  RAVENSWOOD. 

SCOTT. 

Scott's  tragical  story  of  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  is  founded  almost 
literally  on  facts  in  the  lives  of  Lord  Rutherford  (here  called  Ravens  wood) 
and  Janet  Dalrymple  (Lucy  Ashton).  These  two  solemnly  plight  their  faith 
to  each  other  to  marry;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  their  troth  they  break  a  piece  of 
gold  together.  Lucy's  mother,  imperious  and  self-wilted,  finding  a  rioh  suitor 
for  her  daughter,  urges  her  to  write  a  letter  of  dismissal  to  Ravenswood,  a 
poor  though  high-spirited  nobleman,  and  consent  to  a  union  with  Bucklaw. 
Lucy,  driven  to  despair,  at  length  yields,  in  the  absence  of  Ravenswood,  to 
the  threats  and  entreaties  of  her  mother.  The  marriage  day  has  come. 
Bucklaw,  the  bridegroom,  and  Graigengelt,  his  parasite,  Bide-the-bent,  the 
clergyman,  Lucy's  parents  and  brother,  are  present  The  marriage  contract 
has  been  signed  by  all  the  parties  except  Lucy.  The  pen  is  placed  in  her 
hand,  and  just  as  she  sighs  she  hears  the  hasty  tramp  of  a  horse  at  the  gate. 
"  He  is  come !  "  she  exclaims,  with  a  faint  shriek,  and  drops  the  pen.  The 
following  extract  commences  with  the  entrance  of  the  returning  Ravenswood 
on  the  scene. 

See   in  Index,  ere,  machination,  nothing,  parent,  strew,  sword, 

WEART,   WILLFUL  Or   WILFUL,   SCOTT. 

Delivery*  Few  scenes  more  impressive  than  this,  or  better  adapted  to 
expressive  reading,  can  be  found  in  modern  fiction.  It  presents  a  mixture  of 
the  narrative  and  dramatic  styles.  The  dialogue  should  be  read  in  tones 
appropriate  to  the  characters  and  to  the  passions  by  which  they  are  moved. 
A  rare  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  the  reader  to  show  his  powers  of  per- 
sonation. 

1.  Hardly  had  Miss  Ashton  dropped  the  pen,  when 
the  door  of  the  apartment  flew  open,  and  the  Master 
of  Ravenswood  entered  the  apartment.  Lockhard  and 
another  domestic,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose 
his  passage  through  the  gallery  or  antechamber,  were 
seen  standing  on  the  threshold  transfixed  with  surprise, 
which  was  instantly  communicated  to  the  whole  party 
in  the  state-room. 
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2.  The.  surprise  of  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton  was  min- 
gled with  resentment;  that  of  Bucklaw  with  haughty 
and  affected  indifference ;  the  rest,  even  Lady  Ashton 
herself,  showed  signs  of  fear,  and  Lucy  seemed  stiffened 
to  stone  by  this  unexpected  apparition.  Apparition  it 
might  well  be  termed,  for  Ravenswood  had  more  the 
appearance  of  one  returned  from  the  dead  than  of  a 
living  visitor. 

3.  He  planted  himself  fully  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment  opposite  to  the  table  at  which  Lucy  was 
seated,  on  whom,  as  if  she  had  been  alone  in  her  cham- 
ber, he  bent  his  eyes  with  a  mingled  expression  of  deep 
grief  and  deliberate  indignation.  His  dark-colored 
riding  cloak,  displaced  from  one  shoulder,  hung  around 
one  side  of  his  person  in  the  ample  folds  of  the  Spanish 
mantle.  The  rest  of  his  rich  dress  was  travel-soiled, 
and  deranged  by  hard  riding.  He  had  a  sword  by  his 
side,  and  pistols  in  his  belt. 

4.  His  slouched  hat,  which  he  had  not  removed  at 
entrance,  gave  an  additional  gloom  to  his  dark  features, 
which,  wasted  by  sorrow,  and  marked  by  the  ghastly 
look  communicated  by  long  illness,  added  to  a  counte- 
nance naturally  somewhat  stern  and  wild  a  fierce  and 
even  savage  expression.  The  matted  and  disheveled 
locks  of  hair  which  escaped  from  under  his  hat,  together 
with  his  fixed  and  unmoved  posture,  made  his  head 
more  resemble  that  of  a  marble  bust  than  that  of  a  liv- 
ing man.  He  said  not  a  single  word,  and  there  was 
a  deep  silence  in  the  company  for  more  than  two 
minutes. 

5.  It  was  broken  by  Lady  Ashton,  who  in  that  space 
partly  recovered  her  natural  audacity.  She  demanded 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  unauthorized  intrusion. — 
"  That  is  a  question,  madam,"  said  her  son,  "  which  I 
have  the  best  right  to  ask,  —  and  I  must  request  of  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  to  follow  me,  where  he  can  an- 
swer it  at  leisure." 

is  1 
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6.  Bucklaw  interposed,  saying,  "No  man  on  earth 
should  usurp  his  previous  right  in  demanding  an  ex- 
planation from  the  Master.  —  Craigengelt,"  he  added, 
in  an  undertone,  "  why  do  you  stand  staring  as  if  you 
saw  a  ghost  ?  Fetch  me  my  sword  from  the  gallery." 
— "I  will  relinquish  to  none,"  said  Colonel  Ashton, 
"my  right  of  calling  to  account  the  man  who  has  offered 
this  unparalleled  affront  to  my  family." 

7.  "Be  patient,  gentlemen,"  said  Ravens  wood,  turn- 
ing sternly  toward  them,  and  waving  his  hand  as  if  to 
impose  silence  on  their  Altercation.  "  If  you  are  as 
weary  of  your  lives  as  I  am  of  mine,  I  will  find  time 
and  place  to  pledge  it  against  one  or  both  ;  at  present 
I  have  no  leisure  for  the  disputes  of  triflers." — "*Tri- 
flers!"  echoed  Colonel  Ashton,  half  unsheathing  his 
sword,  while  Bucklaw  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  that 
which  Craigengelt  had  just  reached  him. 

8.  Sir  William  Ashton,  alarmed  for  his  son's  safety, 
rushed  between  the  young  men  and  Ravenswood,  ex- 
claiming, "  My  son,  I  command  you  —  Bucklaw,  I  en- 
treat you  —  keep  the  peace,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen 
and  of  the  law !  "  —  "In  the  name  of  the  law  of  God," 
said  the  preacher,  Bide-the-bent,  advancing  also  with 
uplifted  hands  between  Bucklaw  and  the  Colonel  and 
the  object  of  their  resentment,  —  "  In  the  name  of  Him 
who  brought  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  mankind, 
I  implore  —  I  beseech — I  command  you  to  forbear  vio- 
lence toward  each  other.  God  hateth  the  bloodthirsty 
man :  he  who  striketh  with  the  sword,  shall  perish  with 
the  sword." 

9.  "Do  you  take  me  for  a  dog,  Sir,"  said  Colonel 
Ashton,  turning  fiercely  upon  him,  "or  something  more 
brutally  stupid,  to  endure  this  insult  in  my  father's 
house  ? — Let  me  go,  Bucklaw !  he  shall  account  to  me, 
or  1  will  stab  him  where  he  stands."  —  "You  shall  not 
touch  him  here,"  said  Bucklaw  ;  "  he  once  gave  me  my 
life,  and  were  he  the  Devil  come  to  fly  away  with  the 
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whole  house  and  generation,  he  shall  hare  nothing  but 
fair  play." 

10.  The  passions  of  the  two  young  men  thus  coun- 
teracting each  other,  gave  Ravenswood  leisure  to  ex- 
claim, in  a  stern  and  steady  voice,  "Silence!  —  let  him 
Tvho  really  seeks  danger,  take  the  fitting  time  when  it  is 
to  be  found;  my  mission  here  will  be  shortly  accom- 
plished. —  Is  that  your  handwriting,  madam  ? "  he 
added  in  a  softer  tone,  extending  toward  Miss  Ashton 
her  la*t  letter. 

11.  A  faltering  "Yes"  seemed  rather  to  escape  from 
her  lips  than  to  be  uttered  as  a  voluntary  answer.  — 
"And  h  this  also  your  handwriting?"  he  asked,  ex- 
tending toward  her  the  mutual  engagement.  —  Lucy 
remained  silent.  Terror,  and  a  yet  stronger  and  more 
confused  feeling,  so  utterly  disturbed  her  understand- 
ing, that  sl><5  probably  scarce  comprehended  the  ques- 
tion that  wa*  put  to  her. — "If  you  design,"  said  Sir 
William  Ashton,  "to  found  any  legal  claim  on  that  pa- 
per, sir,  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  answer  to  an 
extrajudicial  question." 

12.  "  Sir  William  Ashton,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  I 
pray  you,  and  all  who  hear  me,  that  you  will  not  mis- 
take my  purpose.  If  this  young  lady,  of  her  own  free 
will^  desires  the  restoration  of  this  contract,  as  her  let- 
ter would  seem  to  imply,  there  is  not  a  withered  leaf 
which  this  autumn  wind  strews  on  the  heath  that  is 
more  valueless  in  my  eyes.  But  I  must  and  will  hear 
the  truth  from  her  own  mouth, — without  this  satisfac- 
tion I  will  not  leave  this  spot.  Murder  me  by  numbers 
you  possibly  may ;  but  I  am  an  armed  man,  —  I  am  a 
desperate  man,  —  and  I  will  not  die  without  ample  ven- 
geance. 

13.  "This  is  my  resolution,  take  it  as  you  may.  I 
will  hear  her  determination  from  her  own  mouth  ;  from 
her  own  mouth,  alone,  and  without  witnesses,  will  I 
hear  it.     Now  choose/'  he  said.,  drawing  his  sword  with 
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the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left,  by  the  same  motion, 
taking  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  cocking  it,  but  turning 
the  point  of  one  weapon  and  the  muzzle  of  the  other  to 
the  ground, — "  Choose  if  you  will  have  this  hall  floated 
with  blood,  or  if  you  will  grant  me  the  decisive  inter- 
view with  my  affianced  bride,  which  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  country  alike  entitle  me  to  demand." 

14.  All  recoiled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the 
determined  action  by  which  it  was  accompanied ;  for 
the  ecstasy  of  real  desperation  seldom  fails  to  overpower 
the  less  energetic  passions  by  which  it  may  be  opposed. 
The  clergyman  was  the  first  to  speak*  "  In  the  name 
of  God,"  he  said,  "receive  an  overture  of  peace  from 
the  meanest  of  His  servants.  What  this  honorable  per- 
son demands,  albeit  it  is  urged  with  over  violence,  hath 
yet  in  it  something  of  reason.  Let  him  hear  from  Miss 
Lucy's  own  lips  that  she  hath  dutifully  acceded  to  the 
will  of  her  parents,  and  repenteth  of  her  covenant  with 
him ;  and  when  he  is  assured  of  this,  he  will  depart  in 
peace  unto  his  own  dwelling,  and  cumber  us  no  more. 
Let  it,  I  say,  be  thus." 

15.  "  Never  I  "  answered  Lady  Ashton,  whose  rage 
had  now  overcome  her  first  surprise  and  terror, — 
"never  shall  this  man  speak  in  private  with  my  daugh- 
ter, the  affianced  bride  of  another !  Pass  from  this 
room  who  will,  I  remain  here.  I  fear  neither  his  vio- 
lence nor  his  weapons,  though  some,"  she  said,  glan- 
cing a  look  toward  Colonel  Ashton,  "who  bear  my  name 
appear  more  moved  by  them." 

16.  "  For  the  Lord's  sake,  madam,"  answered  the 
worthy  divine,  "  add  not  fuel  to  firebrands.  The  Mas- 
ter of  Ravenswood  cannot,  I  am  sure,  object  to  your 
presence,  the  young  lady's  state  of  health  being  consid- 
ered, and  your  maternal  duty.  I  myself  will  also  tar- 
ry ;  peradventure  my  gray  hairs  may  turn  away  wrath." 
—  "  You  are  welcome  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  Ravenswood  ; 
"and  Lady  Ashton  is  also  welcome  to  remain,  if  she 
shall  think  proper;  but  let  all  others  depart." 
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17.  "  Ravenswood,"  said  Colonel  Ashton,  crossing 
him  as  he  went  out,  "you  shall  account  for  this  ere- 
long."— "When  you  please,"  replied  Ravenswood.— 
"But  I,"  said  Bucklaw,  with  a  half  smile,  "have  a. 
prior  demand  on  your  leisure,  a  claim  of  some  stand- 
ing."— "Arrange  it  as  you  will,"  said  Ravenswood; 
"  leave  me  but  this  day  in  peace,  and  I  will  have  no 
dearer  employment  on  earth,  to-morrow,  than  to  give 
you  all  the  satisfaction  you  can  desire." 

18.  The  other  gentlemen  left  the  apartment ;  but 
Sir  William  Ashton  lingered.  "Master  of  Ravens- 
wood,"  he  said,  in  a  conciliating  tone,  "  I  think  I  have 
not  deserved  that  you-  should  make  this  scandal  and 
outrage  in  my  family.  If  you  will  sheathe  your  sword, 
and  retire  with  me  into  my  study,  I  will  prove  to  you, 
by  the  most  satisfactory  arguments,  the  inutility  of  your 

present  irregular  procedure,  and "     "  To-morrow, 

sir,  —  to-morrow,  —  to-morrow,  I  will  hear  you  at 
length,"  reiterated  Ravenswood,  interrupting  him  ; 
"  this  day  hath  its  own  sacred  and  indispensable  busi- 
ness." He  pointed  to  the  door,  and  Sir  William  left 
the  apartment. 

19.  Ravenswood  sheathed  his  sword,  uncocked  his 
pistol  and  returned  it  to  his  belt,  walked  deliberately  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  he  bolted, — returned, 
raised  his  hat  from  his  forehead,  and  gazing  upon  Lucy 
with  eyes  in  which  an  expression  of  sorrow  overcame 
their  late  fierceness,  spread  his  disheveled  locks  back 
from  his  face,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  me,  Miss  Ash- 
ton ? — I  am  still  Edgar  Ravenswood."  She  was  silent, 
and  he  went  on  with  increasing  vehemence,  —  "I  am 
still  that  Edgar  Ravenswood,  who,  for  your  affection, 
renounced  the  dear  ties  by  which  injured  honor  bound 
him  to  seek  vengeance.  I  am  that  Ravenswood,  who, 
for  your  sake,  forgave,  nay,  clasped  hands  in  friendship 
with  the  oppressor  and  pillager  of  his  house, — -the  tra- 
ducer  and  murderer  of  his  father." 
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20.  "  My  daughter,"  answered  Lady  Ashton,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  has  no  occasion  to  dispute  the  identity 
of  your  person  ;  the  venom  of  your  present  language  is 

.  sufficient  to  remind  her  that  she  speaks  with  the  mortal 
enemy  of  her  father."  —  "I  pray  you  to  be  patient, 
madam,"  answered  Ravenswood ;  "  my  answer  must 
come  from  her  own  lips.  Onee  more,  Miss  Lucy  Ash* 
ton,  I  am-  that  Ravenswood  to  whom  you  granted  the 
solemn  engagement  which  you  now  desire  to  retract 
and  cancel." — Lucy's  bloodless  lips  could  only  falter 
out  the  words,  "It  was  my  motlier." 

21.  "  She  speaks  truly,"  said  Lady  Ashton :  "  it  was 
I,  who,  authorized  alike  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
advised  her,  and  concurred  with  her,  to  set  aside  an 
unhappy  and  precipitate  engagement,  and  to  annul  it 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself."  —  "Scripture!" 
said  Ravenswood,  scornfully.  — "  Let  him  hear  the 
text,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  appealing  to  the  divine,  "on 
which  you  yourself,  with  cautious  reluctance,  declared 
the  nullity  of  the  pretended  engagement  insisted  upon 
by  this  violent  man." 

22.  The  clergyman  took  his  clasped  Bible  from  his 
pocket,  and  read  the  following  words:  "If  a  woman 
"  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  bind  herself  by  a  bond, 
"being  in  her  lather's  house  -in  her  youth,  and  her 
■"  father  hear  her  vow  and  her  bond,  wherewith  die 
"hath  bound  her  soul,  and  her  father  shall  hold  Iris 
"peace  at  her,  —  then  all  her  vow  shall  stand,  and 
"  every  vow  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall 
"stand." 

23.  "And  was  it  not  even  so  with  us?"  interrupted 
Ravenswood.  —  "Control  thy  impatience,  young  man," 
answered  the  divine,  "and  hear  what  follows  in  the  sa- 
cred text: — 'But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day 
*  that  he  heareth,  not  any  of  her  vows,  or  of  her  bonds, 
1  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall  stand.  And 
1  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her,  because  her  father  disal- 
lowed her.*" 
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24.  "And  was  not,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  fiercely  and 
triumphantly  breaking  in,  —  "was  not  ours  the  case 
stated  in  the  holy  writ  ? — Will  this  person  deny,  that  v 
the  instant  her  parents  heard  of  the  vow,  or  bond,  by 
which  our  daughter  had  bound  her  soul,  we  disallowed 
the  same  in  the  most  express  terms,  and  informed  him 
by  writing  of  our  determination  ?  " 

25.  "And  is  this  all  ?"  said  Bavenswood,  looking  at 
Lucy.- — "Are  you  willing  to  barter  sworn  faith,  the  ex- 
ercise of  free  will,  and  the  feelings  of  mutual  affection, 
for  this  wretched  hypocritical  sophistry  ?  "  —  "  Hear 
him!"  said  Lady  Ashton,  looking  to  the  clergyman, — 
"  hear  the  blasphemer ! "  —  "  May  Heaven  forgive  him," 
said  Bide-the-bent,  "  and  enlighten  his  ignorance." 

26.  "Hear  what  I  have  sacrificed  for  you,"  said 
Ravenswood,  still  addressing  Lucy,  "  ere  you  sanction 
what  has  been  done  in  your  name.  The  honor  of  an 
ancient  family,'  the  urgent  advice  of  my  best  friends, 
have  been  in  vain  used  to  sway  my  resolution  ;  neither 
the  arguments  of  reason,  nor  the  portents  of  supersti- 
tion, have  shaken  my  fidelity.  The  very  dead  have 
arisen  to  warn  me,  and  their  warning  has  been  despised. 
Are  you  prepared  to  pierce  my  heart  for  its  fidelity, 
with  the  weapon  which  my  rash  confidence  intrusted  to 
your  grasp  ?  " 

27.  "Master  of  Ravenswood,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  > 
"  you  have  asked  what  questions  you  thought  fit.  You 
see  the  total  incapacity  of  my  daughter  to  answer  you. 
But  I  will  reply  for  her,  and  in  a  manner  which  you 
cannot  dispute.  You  desire  to  know  whether  Lucy 
Ashton,  of  her  own  free  will,  desires  to  annul  the  en- 
gagement into  which  she  has  been  trepanned.  You 
have  her  letter  under  her  own  hand,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  it ;  and,  in  yet  more  full  evidence  of  her 
purpose,  here  is  the  contract  which  she  has  this  morn- 
ing subscribed  in  presence  of  this  reverend  gentleman, 
with  Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw." 
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28.  Ravenswood  gazed  upon  the  deed,  as  if  petrified. 
"And  it  was  without  fraud  or  compulsion,"  said  he, 
looking  toward  the  clergyman,  "that  Miss  Ashton  sub- 
scribed this  parchment ?  " — "I  vouch  it  upon  my  sa- 
cred character." — "This  is  indeed,  madam,  an  unde- 
niable piece  of  evidence,"  said  Ravenswood  sternly; 
"  and  it  will  be  equally  unnecessary  and  dishonorable 
to  waste  another  word  in  useless  remonstrance  or  re- 
proach. There,  madam,"  he  said,  laying  down  before 
Lucy  the  signed  paper,  and  the  broken  piece  of  gold, — 
"there  are  the  evidences  of  your  first  engagement; 
may  you  be  more  faithful  to  that  which  you  have  just 
formed.  I  will  trouble  you  to  return  the  correspond- 
ing tokens  of  my  ill-placed  confidence,  —  I  ought  rather 
to  say  of  my  egregious  folly." 

29.  Lucy  returned  the  scornful  glance  of  her  lover 
with  a  gaze  from  which  perception  seemed  to  have  been 
banished  ;  yet  she  seemed  partly  to  have  understood  his 
meaning,  for  she  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  undo  a  blue 
ribbon  which  she  wore  around  her  neck.  She  was  un- 
able to  accomplish  her  purpose,  but  Lady  Ashton  cut 
the  ribbon  asunder,  and  detached  the  broken  piece  of 
gold,  which  Miss  Ashton  had  till  then  worn  concealed 
in  her  bosom.  The  written  counterpart  of  the  lovers' 
engagement  the  mother  had  for  some  time  had  in  her 
own  possession.  With  a  haughty  curtsy,  she  delivered 
both  to  Ravenswood,  who  was  much  softened  when  he 
took  the  piece  of  gold. 

30.  "  And  she  could  wear  it  thus,"  he  said,  speaking 
to  himself, — "could  wear  it  in  her  very  bosom, — could 
wear  it  next  to  her  heart, — even  when — but  com- 
plaint avails  not ! "  And  he  dashed  from  his  eye  the 
tear  which  had  gathered  in  it,  and  resumed  the  stern 
composure  of  his  manner.  He  strode  to  the  chimney, 
and  threw  into  the  fire  the  paper  and  piece  of  gold, 
stamping  upon  the  coals  with  the  heal  of  his  boot,  as  if 
to  insure  their  destruction. 
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31.  "I  will  be  no  longer,"  he  then  said,  "an  in- 
truder here.  Your  evil  wishes,  and  your  worse  offices, 
Lady  Ashton,  I  will  only  return,  by  hoping  these  will 
be  your  last  machinations  against  your  daughter's 
honor  and  happiness.  —  And  to  you,  madam,"  he  said, 
addressing  Lucy,  "I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  except 
to  pray  that  you  may  not  become  a  world's  wonder  for 
this  act  of  willful  and  deliberate  perjury." — Having 
uttered  these  words,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
apartment. 


LXXV.  —  TASSCS  CORONATION. 

MRS.   REMANS. 

Tasso,  the  poet,  died  at  Rome  (1595)  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for 
his  coronation  with  a  laurel-crown  in  the  Capitol.  In  the  following  poem  the 
contrast  in  the  character  of  the  alternate  stanzas  admits  of  a  fine  effect  in 
the  delivery.  The  long  lines  should  here  be  read  in  an  exultant  orotund, 
with  almost  quick  time,  short  pauses,  and  middle  pitch.  The  short  lines,  on 
the  contrary,  require  low  pitch,  slow  time,  gentle  force,  and  mournful  ex- 
pression. 

See  in  Index,  chivalry,  haunt,  miserere,  Cjxsab,  Tasso,  Hemans. 


A  trumpet's  note  is  in  the  sky,  in  the  glorious  Roman  sky, 
Whose  dome  hath  rung,  so  many  an  age,  to  the  voice  of 

victory ; 
There  is  crowding  to  the  capitol,  the  imperial  streets  along, 
For  again  a  conqueror  must  be  crowned,  —  a  kingly  child  of 

song! 

ii. 

Yet  his  chariot  lingers, 
Yet  around  his  home 
Broods  a  shadow  silently, 
'Mid  the  joy  of  Rome. 

13* 
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III. 
A  thousand  thousand  laurel-boughs  are  waving  wide  and  far, 
To  shed  out  their  triumphal  gleams  around  his  rolling  car ; 
A  thousand  haunts  of  olden  gods  have  given  their  wealth  of 

flowers, 
To  scatter  o'er  his  path  of  fame   bright  hues  in  gem-like 
showers* 

IV. 

Peace!  within  his  chamber 

Low  the  mighty  lies ; 

With  a  cloud  of  dreams  on  his  noble  brow, 

And  a  wandering  in  his  eyes. 

v. 
Sing,  sing  for  him,  the  lord  of  song,  for  him,  whose  rushing 

strain 
In  mastery  o'er  the  spirit  sweeps,  like  a  strong  wind  o'er  the 

main ! 
Whose  voice  lives  deep  in  burning  hearts,  forever   there  to 

dwell, 
As  full-toned  oracles  are  shrined  in  a  temple's  holiest  cell. 

VI. 

Yes !  for  him,  the  victor, 
Sing,  —  but  low,  sing  low ! 
A  soft,  sad  mis-e-re're  chant 
For  a  soul  about  to  go ! 

vn. 
The  sun,  the  sun  of  Italy  is  pouring  o'er  his  way, 
Where  the  old   three   hundred   triumphs  moved,  a  flood  of 

golden  day ; 
Streaming  through  every  haughty  arch  of  the  Caesars'  past 

renown : 
Bring  forth,  in   that   exulting  light,  the   conqueror  for  his 

crown ! 

VIII. 

Shut,  the  proud,  bright  sunshine 
From  the  fading  sight ! 
There  needs  no  ray  by  the  bed  of  death, 
Save  the  holy  taper's  light. 
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IX. 

The  wreath  is  twined,  the  way  is  strewn,  the  lordly  train  are 

met, 
The  streets  are  hung  with  coronals,  —  why  stays  the  minstrel 

yet? 
Shout !  as  an  army  shouts  in  joy  around  a  royal  chief,  — 
Bring  forth  the  hard  of  chivalry,  the  hard  of  love  and  grief! 


Silence !  forth  we  bring  him, 

In  his  last  array ; 

From  love  and  grief  the  freed,  the  flown,  — 

Way  for  the  bier,  —  make  way ! 


LXXVL  —  DEMOCRACY   ADVERSE    TO    SO- 
CIALISM. 

DB    TOCQUEVILLE. 

After  the  French  revolution  of  February  24, 1848,  Tocqueville  was  sent  as 
a  representative  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Here  he  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment for  France  of  a  republic  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  President,  elected  like  our  own,  and  two  legislative  Chambers,  as  in  our 
Congress.  His  views  did  not  prevail.  We  translate  the  following  passages 
from  a  speech  he  made  about  this  time. 

See  in  Index,  antipodes,  democracy,  skillful  or  skilful,  social- 
ism, Tocqueville. 

1.  Democracy! — Socialism!  Why  profess  to  as- 
sociate what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  never  be 
united  ?  Can  it  be,  gentlemen,  that  this  whole  grand 
movement  of  the  French  revolution  is  destined  to  ter- 
minate in  that  form  of  society,  which  the  Socialists  have, 
with  so  much  fervor,  depicted  ?  A  society,  marked  out 
with  compass  and  rule ;  in  which  the  state  is  to  charge 
itself  with  everything,  and  the  individual  is  to  be 
nothing;   in  which  society  is   to   absorb  all  force,  all 
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life ;  and  in  which  the  only  end  assigned  to  man  is  hu 
personal  comfort! 

2.  What !  was  it  for  such  a  society  of  beavers  and 
of  bees,  a  society  rather  of  skillful  animals  than  of  men 
free  and  civilized,  —  was  it  for  such,  that  the  French 
revolution  was  accomplished  ?  Not  so !  It  was  for  a 
greater,  a  more  sacred  end ;  one  more  worthy  of  hu- 
manity. 

3.  But  Socialism  professes  to  be  the  legitimate  de- 
velopment of  Democracy.  I  shall  not  search,  as  many 
have  done,  into  the  true  etymology  of  this  word  Democ- 
racy. I  shall  not,  as  gentlemen  did  yesterday,  traverse 
the  garden  of  Greek  roots,  to  find  the  derivation  of 
this  word.  I  shall  point  you  to  Democracy,  where  I  have 
seen  it,  living,  active,  triumphant ;  in  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  it  truly  exists,  where  it  has  been 
able  to  establish  and  maintain,  even  to  the  present  time, 
something  grand  and  durable  to  claim  our  admiration, 
—  in  the  New  World,  —  in  America. 

4.  There  shall  you  see  a  people,  among  whom  all 
conditions  of  men  are  more  on  an  equality  even  than 
among  us;  where  the  social  state,  the  manners,  the 
laws,  — everything  is  democratic;  where  all  emanates 
from  the  people,  and  returns  to  the  people ;  and  where, 
at  the  same  time,  every  individual  enjoys  a  greater 
amount  of  liberty,  a  more  entire  independence,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  at  any  period  of  time  ;  — 
a  country,  I  repeat  it,  essentially  democratic ;  the  only 
Democracy  in  the  wide  world  at  this  day ;  and  the  only 
republic,  truly  Democratic,  which  we  know  of  in  his- 
tory. And  in  this  republic  you  will  look  in  vain  for 
Socialism. 

5.  Not  only  have  the  theories  of  the  Socialists  gained 
no  possession  there  of  the  public  mind,  but  they  have 
played  so  trifling  a  part  in  the  discussions  and  affairs 
of  that  great  nation,  that  they  have  not  even  reached 
the  dignity  of  being  feared. 
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6.  America  is  at  this  day  that  country,  of  the  whole 
world,  where  the  sovereignty  of  Democracy  is  most 
practical  and  complete ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  that 
where  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists,  which  you  pretend 
to  find  so  much  in  accordance  with  Democracy,  are  the 
least  in  vogue ;  the  country,  of  the  whole  universe, 
where  the  men  sustaining  those  doctrines  would  have 
the  least  chance  of  making  an  impression.  For  myself 
personally,  I  do  not  see,  I  confess,  any  great  objection 
to  the  emigration  of  these  proselyting  gentlemen  to 
America  ;  but  I  warn  tiiem  that  they  will  not  find  there 
any  field  for  their  labors.    . 

7.  No,  gentlemen,  Democracy  and  Socialism  are  the 
antipodes  of  each  other.  While  Democracy  extends  the 
sphere  of  individual  independence,  Socialism  contracts 
it.  Democracy  develops  a  man's  whole  manhood,  So- 
cialism makes  him  an  agent,  an  instrument,  a  cipher. 
Democracy  and  Socialism  assimilate  on  one  point  only, 
—  the  equality  which  they  introduce ;  but  mark  the 
difference :  Democracy  seeks  equality  in  liberty,  while 
Socialism  seeks  it  in  servitude  and  constraint. 


LXXVIL  —  IAGO  AND   OTHELLO. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

The  following  dialogue  is  from  the  third  scene  of  the  thin*  act'tf  tar  fo«gt 
dy  of  Othello.  The  villain  Iago,  after  having,  in  a  previoup  so*ne  (-ee  p>ftT 
234),  enticed  Cassio  into  drunkenness,  and  then  persuaded  hirr.  to  f,eg  the 
virtuous  Desdemona,  Othello's  wife,  to  intercede  for  him  (Cassio)  with  hei 
husband,  here  artfully  begins  to  provoke  Othello's  jeUousy  of  the  innocent 
Cassio. 

See  in  Index,  fineless,  revolt,  Iago,  Sbaei^fbabe. 

logo.   My  noble  lord 

Oth.   What  dost  thou  say,  Iago  ? 
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Iago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  wooed  my  lady,    . 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Oth.   He  did,  from  first  to  last    Why  dost  thou  ask  ? 

Iago.   But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

Oth.   Why  of  thy  thought,  Iago? 

Iago.     I    did    not    think    he    had    been  acquainted   with 
her. 

Oth.   O  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

Iago.   Indeed? 

Oth.  Indeed !  ay,  indeed :  discern'st  thou  aught  in  that  ? 
.Is  he  not  honest  ? 

Iago.   Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  honest 

Iago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  think? 

Iago.   Think,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.   Think,  my  lord  !    Thou  echo'st  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  thy  thought 
Too  hiUeous  to  be  shown.     Thou  dost  mean  something : 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now,  thou  lik'dst  not  that, 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife :  what  didst  not  like  ? 
And,  when  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooipg,  thou  cri'dst,  "  Indeed!*9 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit    If  thou  dost  love  me, 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

Iago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Oth.   I  think  thou  dost : 
And  —  for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them  breath  — 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more : 
For  such  things,  in  a  false,  disloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  custom  ;  but,  in  a  man  that 's  just,    . 
They  are  close  denotements,  working'from  the  heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

Iago.   For  Michael  Cassio,  — 
I  dare  be  sworn,  —  I  think  that  he  is  honest 

Oth.  I  think  so  too. 
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logo.  Men  should  be  what  they  i 
Or,  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none ! 

Oth.   Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

Iago.   Why,  then,  I  think  Cassio  *s  an  honest  man. 

Oth.  Nay,  yet  there 's  more  in  this. — 
f  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  dost  ruminate  ;  and  give  thy  worst 
Of  thoughts  the  worst  of  words. 

Iago.    Good  my  lord,  pardon  me ; 
Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts ?     Why,  say,  they  are  vile  and  false,— 
As  where 's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not? 

Oth.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  Iago, 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wronged,  and  mak'st  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Iago.   I  do  beseech  you,  — 
Though  I;  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
(As  I  confess  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not,)  —  that  your  wisdom  yet, 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits, 
Would  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance : 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Iago.   Good  name,  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  :  't  is  something,  nothing  3 
T  was  mine,  't  is  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oth.  I 11  know  thy  thoughts  — 

Iago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  'tis  in  my  custody. 

Oth.   Ha! 
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lago.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on. 

Oth.   O,  misery ! 

lago.   Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough ; 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor :  — 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

Oth.    Why  !  why  is  this  ? 
Think'st  thou,  I  'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?     No ;  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is  — once  to  be  resolved. 
'T  is  not  to  make  me  jealous, 
To  say  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me.     No,  lago ; 
I  '11  see,  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this,  — 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 


LXXVUX  —  THE  BEDRIDDEN  BOT. 

CHARLES   DICKENS. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Dickens's  "Nicholas 
Nickleby."  The  style  exhibits  that  mixture  of  pathos  and  humor  which 
we  meet  with  so  often  in  the  common  events  of  life,  and  for  his  happy  pre- 
sentation of  which  Dickens  has  earned  a  merited  celebrity.  The  colloquial 
passages  should  be  made  as  nearly  natural  in  the  delivery  as  the  reader's 
conception  will  allow. 

See  in  Index,  mignonette,  tint,  Dickens. 

1.   "  A  fine  morning,  Mr.  Linkinwater,"  said  Nicho- 
las, entering  the  office.    "Ah ! "  replied  Tim,  "  talk  of 
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the  country,  indeed !  What  do  you  think  of  this  now 
for  a  day,  —  a  London  day,  —  eh?" — "It's  a  little 
clearer  out  of  town,"  said  Nicholas.  "  Clearer  ?  " 
echoed  Tim  Linkinwater,  "you  shall  see  it  from  my 
bed-room  window." — "You  shall  see  it  from  mine" 
replied  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 

2.  "Pooh!  pooh!"  said  Tim  Linkinwater,  "don't 
tell  me.  Country  !  Nonsense.  What  can  you  get  in 
the  country  but  new-laid  eggs  and  flowers  ?  I  can  buy 
new-laid  eggs  in  Leadenhall  market  any  morning  be- 
fore breakfast ;  and  as  to  flowers,  it 's  worth  a  run  up- 
stairs to  smell  my  mignonette,  or  to  see  the  double- 
wallflower  in  the  back-attic  window,  at  No.  6,  in  the 
court." 

3.  "  There  is  a  double-wallflower  at  No.  6,  in  the 
$ourt,  is  there  ?  "  said  Nicholas.  —  "  Yes,  is  there,"  re- 
plied Tim,  "  and  planted  in  a  cracked  jug,  without  a 
spout.     There  were  hyacinths  there  this  last  spring, 

blossoming  in but  you  '11  laugh  at  that  of  course." 

—  "At  what?" — "At  their  blossoming  in  old  black- 
ing-bottles," said  Tim. — "Not  I,  indeed,"  returned 
Nicholas. 

4.  Tim  looked  wistfully  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if 
he  were  encouraged  by  the  tone  of  this  reply  to  be  more 
communicative  on  the  subject ;  and  sticking  behind  his 
ear  a  pen  that  he  had  been  making,  and  shutting  up  his 
knife  with  a  sharp  click,  said,  "  They  belong  to  a  sickly, 
bedridden,  humpbacked  boy,  and  seem  to  be  the  only 
pleasures,  Mr.  Nickleby,  of  his  sad  existence/' 

5.  "  How  many  years  is  it,"  continued  Tim,^ponder- 
ing,  "  since  I  first  noticed  him,  quite  a  little  child,  drag- 
ging himself  about  on  a  pair  of  tiny  crutches  ?  Well ! 
well !  not  many  ;  but  though  they  would  appear  noth- 
ing, if  I  thought  of  other  things,  they  seem  a  long,  long 
time,  when  I  think  of  him.  It  is  a  sad  thing,"  said 
Tim,  breaking  off,  "to  sfee  a  little  deformed  child  sitting 
apart  from  other  children,  who  are  active  and  merry, 
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watching  the  games  he  is  denied  the  power  to  share  in. 
He  made  my  heart  ache  very  often." 

6.   "  It  is  a  good  heart,"  said  Nicholas,  "  that  disen- 
tangles itself  from  the  close  ,a  vocations  of  every  day,  to 

heed  such  things.     You  were  saying " — "That 

the  flowers  belonged  to  this  poor  boy,"  said  Tim; 
"  that 's  all.  When  it  is  fine  weather,  and  he  can  crawl 
out  of  bed,  he  draws  a  chair  close  to  the  window,  and 
sits  there  looking  at  them,  and  arranging  them  all  day 
long.     We  used  to  nod  at  first,  and  then  we  came  to 


7.  "Formerly,  when  I  called  to  him  of  a  morning, 
and  asked  him  how  he  was,  he  would  smile,  and  say, 
'Better' ;  but  now  he  shakes  his  head,  and  only  bends 
more  closely  over  his  old  plants.  It  must  be  dull  to 
watch  the  dark  house-tops  and  the  flying  clouds  for  60 
many  months  ;  but  he  is  very  patient." — "Is  there  no- 
body in  the  house  to  cheer  or  help  him  ?  "  asked  Nich- 
olas. 

8.  "His  father  lives  there,  I  believe,"  replied  Tim, 
"  and  other  people  too ;  but  no  one  seems  to  care  much 
for  the  poor  sickly  cripple.  I  have  asked  him  very 
often  if  I  can  do  nothing  for  him';  his  answer  is  always 
the  same,  —  *  Nothing.'  His  voice  has  grown  weak  of 
late,  but  I  can  see  that  he  makes  the  old  reply.  Ho 
can't  leave  his  bed  now,  so  they  have  moved  it  close  to 
the  window,  and  there  he  lies  all  day ;  now  looking  at 
the  sky,  and  now  at  his  flowers,  which  he  still  makes 
shift  to  trim  and  water  with  his  own  thin  hands. 

9.  "  At  night,  when  he  sees  my  candle,  he  draws 
back  his  curtain  and  leaves  it  so  till  I  am  in  bed.  It 
seems  such  company  to  him  to  know  that  I  am  there, 
that  I  often  sit  at  my  window  for  an  hour  and  more, 
that  he  may  see  I  am  still  awake  ;  and  sometimes  I  get 
up  in  the  night  to  look  at  the  dull  melancholy  light  in 
his  little  room,  and  wonder  whether  he  is  awake  or 
sleeping. 
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10.  "  The  night  will  not  be  long  coming,"  said  Tim, 
"  when  he  will  sleep  and  never  wake  again  on  earth. 
We  have  never  so  much  as  shaken  hands  in  all  our 
lives  ;  and  yet  I  shall  miss  him  like  an  old  friend.  Are 
there  any  country  flowers  that  could  interest  me  like 
these,  do  you  think  ?  Or  do  you  suppose  that  the  with- 
ering of  a  hundred  kinds  of  the  choicest  flowers  that 
blow,  called  by  the  hardest  Latin  names  that  were  ever 
invented,  would  give  me  one  fraction  of  the  pain  that  I 
shall  feel  when  these  old  jugs  and  bottles  are  swept 
away  as  lumber? 

11.  "Country!"    cried  Tim,  with  a  contemptuous 
^emphasis  ;  "  don't  you  know  that  I  could  n't  have  such 

a  court  under  my  bed-room  window  anywhere  but  in 
London  ?" — With  which  inquiry,  Tim  turned  his  back, 
and  pretending  to  be«absorbed  in  his  accounts,  took  an 
opportunity  of  hastily  wiping  his  eyes  when  he  supposed. 
Nicholas  was  looking  another  way. 


LXXIX.  —  ODE  ON  THE  PASSIONS. 

COLLINS. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  since  its  appearance,  this  poem 
maintains  its  rank  as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Ode  in  the  English  language. 
See  remarks,  §  54,  pp  29,  30,  on  emotional  reading.  The  Passions  being 
here  personified  and  introduced  by  name,  we  need  only  remark  that  they 
should  be  described  in  tones  and  with  a  movement  appropriate  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  several  passions  themselves.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  stanza,  the  slow 
time  with  which  the  action  of  Melancholy  may  be  properly  described  should 
contrast  with  the  brisk  rate  of  utterance  in.  harmony  with  Cheerfulness  and 
her  attendant  Powers.  So  in  contrasting  Hope  with  Revenge,  the  clear,  joy- 
ous orotund  tone  suited  ttf  the  former  should  be  succeeded,  in  introducing  the 
latter,  by  a  partially  guttural  quality  of  voice.  But  the  student's  true  course 
is  to  study  the  poem  thoroughly  and  enter  into  its  spirit,  before  venturing  to 
read  it  aloud. 

See  in  Index,  beguile,  ne'er,  shell,  wan,  woeful  or  woful,  Faun, 
Dryad,  Satyr,  Tempe,  Collins. 

I. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 

While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
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The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell, 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possessed  beyond  the  Muse's  painting : 
By  turns,  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined : 
Till  once,  't  is  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round, 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each  — for  madness  ruled  the  hour  — 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

ii. 
First,  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid : 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

in. 
Next,  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

IV. 

With  woeful  measures  wan  Despair  — 
Low,  sullen  sounds !  —  his  grief  beguiled ; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 
T  was  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  't  was  wild. 

v. 

But  thou,  O  Hope  !  with  eyes  so  fair, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  I 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 

She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  her  song: 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
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A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close ; 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 

VI. 

And  longer  had  she  sung  —  but,  with  a  frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose. 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down ; 

And,  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat : 
And  though,  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side, 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild,  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from  his  head. 

vir. 
Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fixed ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ! 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed  ; 
.  And,  now  it  eourted  Love ;  now,  raving,  called  on  Hate. 

VIII. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired ; 

And,  from  her  wild,  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes,  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound  : 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole ; 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay 

(Bound  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing) 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

IX. 

But,  O !  how  altered  was  its  sprightlief  tone, 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 
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Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew, 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung !  — 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known ! 
The  oak-crowned  Sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  Queen, 
Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen, 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear, 
And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 
v  x. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial :  •— 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed : 
But' soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet,  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids, 

Amid  the  festal-sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing : 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
(Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound,) 

And  he,  amid  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings. 


LXXX.  —  DECLARATION  OF  IRISH  RIGHTS. 

HENRY   GRA.TTAN. 
See  in  Index,  inherent,  insatiate,  legislative,  oblige,  Parliament, 

PARCELED  Or  PARCELLED,    GRATTAN. 

Delivery*  The  impassioned  character  of  this  eloquent  speech  requires 
an  earnestness  approaching  vehemence  in  the  delivery.  Several  of  the  pas- 
sages are  instinct  with  a  lively  indignation,  for  the  expression  of  which  an 
accelerated  rate  of  utterance,  loud  force,  and  high  pitch  will  be  suitable. 

1.    The  British  minister  mistakes  the  Irish  character; 
had  he  intended  to  make  Ireland  a  slave,  he  should 
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have  kept  her  a  beggar.  There  is  no  middle  policy: 
win  her  heart  by  the  restoration  of  her  rights,  or  cut  off 
the  nation's  right  hand  ;  greatly  emancipate,  or  funda- 
mentally destroy.  We  may  talk  plausibly  to  England, 
but  so  long  as  she  exercises  a  power  to  bind  this  poun- 
try,  so  long  are  the  nations  in  a  state  of  war ;  the  claims 
of  the  one  go  against  the  liberty  of  the  other,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  latter  go  to  oppose  those  claims  to  the 
last  drop  of  her  blood. 

2.  The  English  opposition,  therefore,  are  right :  mere 
trade  will  not  satisfy  Ireland.  They  judge  of  us  by 
other  great  nations ;  by  the  nation  whose  political  life 
has  been  a  .  struggle  for  liberty,  —  America  !  They 
judge  of  us  with  a  true  knowledge  and  just  deference 
for  our  character;  that  a  country  enlightened  as  Ire- 
land,  chartered  as  Ireland,  armed  as  Ireland,  and  in- 
jured as  Ireland,  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
liberty. 

3.  What !  has  England  lost  thirteen  provinces, — has 
she  reconciled  herself  to  this  loss,  an<J  will  she  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  liberty  of  Ireland  ?  Take  notice,  that 
the  very  constitution  which  I  move  you  to  declare  for 
Ireland,  Great  Britain  herself  offered  to  America  !  It 
is  a  very  instructive  proceeding  in  the  British  history. 
In  1778  a  commission  went  out  with  powers  to  cede  to 
the  thirteen  provinces  of  America,  totally  and  radically, 
the  legislative  authority  claimed  over  her  by  the  British 
parliament ;  and  the  commissioners,  pursuant  to  their 
powers,  did  offer  to  all,  or  any,  of  the  American  States 
the  total  surrender  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
British  Parliament.  What !  has  England  offered  this 
to  the  resistance  of  America,  and  will  she  refuse  it  to 
the  loyalty  of  Ireland  ? 

4.  I  shall  hear  of  ingratitude.  I  name  the  argument 
to  despise  it,  and  the  men  who  make  use  of  it.  I  know 
the  men  who  use  it  are  not  grateful:  they  are  insatiate ; 
they  are  public  extortioners,  who  would  stop  the  tide- 
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of  public  prosperity,  and  turn  it  to  the  channel  of  their 
own  emolument.  I  know  of  no  species  of  gratitude 
which  should  prevent  my  country  from  being  frfee  ;  no 
gratitude  which  should  oblige  Ireland  to  be  the  slave 
of  England.  In  cases  of  robbery  and  usurpation,  noth- 
ing is  an  object  of  gratitude  except  the  thing  stolen,  the 
charter  spoliated. 

5.  A  nation's  liberty  cannot,  like  her  treasure,  be 
meted  and  parceled  out  in  gratitude.  No  man  can  be 
grateful  or  liberal  of  his  conscience,  nor  woman  of  her 
honor,  nor  nation  of  her  liberty.  There  are  certain 
unimpartable,  inherent,  invaluable  properties,  not  to  be 
alienated  from  the  person,  whether  body  politic  or  body 
natural.  With  the  same  contempt  do  I  treat  that 
charge  which  says  that  Ireland  is  insatiable.  Ireland 
asks  nothing  but  that  which  Great. Britain  has  robbed 
her  of, — her  rights  and  privileges^  To  say  that  Ire- 
land will  not  be  satisfied  with  liberty,  because  she  is  not 
satisfied  with  slavery,  is  folly.  I  laugh  at  that  man  who 
supposes  that  Ireland  will  not  be  content  with  a  free 
trade  and  a  free  constitution ;  and  would  any  man  ad- 
vise her  to  be  content  with  less  ? 

6.  I  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar  and 
demand  my  liberty.  I  do  call  upon  you,  by  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  their  violation,  by  the  instruction  of 
eighteen  centuries,  by  the  arms,  inspiration,  and  provi- 
dence of  the  present  moment,  tell  us  the  rule  by  which 
we  shall  go ;  assert  the  law  of  Ireland  ;  declare  the  lib- 
erty of  the  land.  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie 
in  the  shape  of  an  amendment ;  neither,  speaking  for 
the  subject's  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of  faction.  I  wish 
for  nothing  but  to  breathe,  in  this  our  island,  in  com- 
mon with  my  fellow-subjects,  the  air  of  liberty. 

7.  I  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  the  ambition  to 
break  your  chain,  and  contemplate  your  glory.  I 
never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest  cottager 
{n  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain  clanking  to 
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his  rags.  He  may  be  naked,  —  he  shall  not  be  in  irons. 
And  I  do  see  the  time  is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone 
forth,  the  declaration  is  planted ;  and  though  great  men 
should  apostatize,  yet  the  cause  will  live  ;  and  though 
the  public  speaker  should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire 
shall  outlast  the  organ  which  conveyed  it,  and  the 
breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will 
not  die  with  the  prophet,  but  survive  him. 


LXXXL  —  THE  POET. 

BRYANT. 

The  rules  which  Bryant  here  lays  down  for  the  poet  apply,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  reader:  they  demand  as  the  first  requisite  for  success,  atten- 
tion and  sympathy.  (See  stanza  4th.)  How  can  we  expect  our  hearers  to 
be  moved  if  we  are  unmoved  ourselves? 

See  in  Index,  bee,  limn,  Bryant. 

I. 
Thou,  who  wouldst  wear  the  name 

Of  poet  'mid  thy  brethren  of  mankind, 
And  clothe  in  words  of  flame 

Thoughts  that  shall  live  within  the  general  mind, — 
Deem  not  the  framing  of  a  deathless  lay 
The  pastime  of  a  drowsy  summer  day. 

ii. 
But  gather  all  thy  powers, 

And  wreak  them  on  the  verse  that  thou  dost  weave, 
And  in  thy  lonely  hours, 

At  silent  morning  or  at  wakeful  eve, 
While  the  warm  current  tingles  through  thy  veins, 
Set  forth  the  burning  words  in  fluent  strain* 

in. 
No  smooth  array  of  phrase, 

Artfully  sought  and  ordered  though  it  be, 
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Which  the  cold  rhymer  lays 

Upon  his  page  with  languid  industry, 
Can  wake  the  listless  pulse  to  livelier  speed, 
Or  fill  with  sudden  tears  the  eyes  that  read. 

IV. 

The  secret  wouldst  thou  know 

To  touch  the  heart  or  fire  the  blood  at  will  ? 
Let  thine  own  eyes  o'erflow  ; 

Let  thy  lips  quiver  with  the  passionate  thrill ; 
Seize  the  great  thought  ere  yet  its  power  be  past, 
And  bind  in  words  the  fleet  emotion  fast 


Then,  should  thy  verse  appear 

Halting  and  harsh,  and  all  unaptly  wrought, 
Touch  the  crude  line  with  fear, 

Save  in  the  moment  of  impassioned  thought ; 
Then  summon  back  the  original  glow,  and  mend 
The  strain  with  rapture  that  with  fire  was  penned. 

VI. 

Yet  let  no  empty  gust 

Of  passion  find  an  utterance  in  thy  lay, 
A  blast  that  whirls  the  dust 

Along  the  howling  street  and  dies  away ; 
But  feelings-  of  calm  power  and  mighty  sweep, 
Like  currents  journeying  through  the  windless  deep. 

VII. 

Seek'st  thou,  in  living  lays, 

To  limn  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  sky  ? 
Before  thine  inner  gaze 

Let  all  that  beauty  in  clear  vision  lie ; 
Look  on  it  with  exceeding  love,  and  write 
The  words  inspired  by  wonder  and  delight. 

VIII. 

Of  tempests  wouldst  thou  sing, 

Or  tell  of  battles,  —  make  thyself  a  part 

Of  the  great  tumult ;  cling 

To  the  tossed  wreck  with  terror  in  thy  heart ; 
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Scale,  with  the  assaulting  host,  the  rampart's  height. 
And  strike  and  struggle  in  the  thickest  fight. 


So  shalt  thou  frame  a  lay 

That  haply  may  endure  from  age  to  age, 
And  they  who  read  shall  say : 

What  witchery  hangs  upon  this  poet's  page  ! 
What  art  is  his  the  written  spells  to  find 
That  sway  from  mood  to  mood  the  willing  mind  ! 


LXXXIL  —  MY  ORATORICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

HAWTHORNE. 

In  an  account  of  the  Civic  Banquets,  at  which  he  had  been  present  in 
London,  while  filling  the  office  of  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool,  the 
author  gives  the  following  amusing  description  of  the  oratorical  ordeal 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  at  one  of  the  Mayor's  dinner-parties. 

See  in  Index,  another,   buoyant,   garrulous,  improvise,  nothing, 

PRACTICE  («6.)  Or  PRACTISE,     8ERGEANT,    SUGGEST,   HAWTHORNE.      See   re' 

marks  on  the  narrative  and  colloquial  styles,  §§  48,  52. 

1.  While  I  was  occupied  in  criticising  my  fellow- 
guests,  the  Mayor  had  got  up  to  propose  another  toast } 
and,  listening  rather  inattentively  to  the  first  sentence 
or  two,  I  soon  became  sensible  of  a  drift  in  his  Wor- 
ship's remarks  that  made  me  glance  apprehensively 
toward  Sergeant  Wilkins.  "  Yes,"  grumbled  that  gruff 
personage,  shoving  a  decanter  of  Port  toward  me,  "  it 
is  your  turn  next"  ;  and  seeing  in  my  face,  I  suppose, 
the  consternation  of  a  wholly  unpracticed  orator,  he 
kindly  added,  — "It  is  nothing.  A  mere  acknowledg- 
ment will  answer  the  purpose.  The  less  you  say,  the 
better  they  will  like  it." 

2.  That  being  the  case,  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
they  would  like  it  best  if  I  said  nothing  at  ail.     But 
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the  Sergeant  shook  his  head.  Now,  on  first  receiving 
the  Mayor's  invitation  to  dinner,  it  had  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  possibly  be  brought  into  my  present  pre- 
dicament ;  but  I  had  dismissed  the  idea  from  my  mind 
as  too  disagreeable  to  be  entertained,  and,  moreover,  as 
so  alien  from  my  disposition  and  character  that  Fate 
surely  could  not  keep  such  a  misfortune  in  store 
for  me. 

3.  If  nothing  else  prevented,  an  earthquake  or  the 
crack  of  doom  would  certainly  interfere  before  I  need 
rise  to  speak.  Yet  here  was  the  Mayor  getting  on 
inexorably,  —  and,  indeed,  I  heartily  wished  that  he 
might  get  on  and  on  forever,  and  of  his  wordy  wander- 
ings find  no  end. 

4.  If  the  gentle  reader,  my  kindest  friend  and  closest 
confidant,  deigns  to  desire  *it,  I  can  impart  to  him  my 
own  experience  as  a  public  speaker  quite  as  indiffer- 
ently as  if  it  concerned  another  person.  Indeed,  it 
does  concern  another,  or  a  mere  spectral  phenomenon, 
for  it  was  not  I,  in  my  proper  and  natural  self,  that  sat 
there  at  table  or  subsequently  rose  to  speak. 

5.  At  the  moment,  then,  if  the  choice  had  been 
offered  me  whether  the  Mayor  should  let  off  a  speech 
at  my  head  or  a  pistol,  I  should  unhesitatingly  have 
taken  the  latter  alternative.  I  had  really  nothing  to 
say,  not  an  idea  in  my  head,  nor,  which  was  a  good 
deal  worse,  any  flowing  words  or  embroidered  sentences 
in  which  to  dress  out  that  empty  Nothing,  and  give  it  a 
cunning  aspect  of  intelligence,  such  as  might  last  the 
poor  vacuity  the  little  time  it  had  to  live. 

6.  But  time  pressed  ;  the  Mayor  brought  his  re- 
marks, affectionately  eulogistic  of  the  United  States  and 
highly  complimentary  to  their  distinguished  representa- 
tive at  that  table,  to  a  close,  amid  a  vast  deal  of  cheer- 
ing ;  and  the  band  struck  up  "  Hail  Columbia,"  I 
believe,  though  it  might  have  been  "  Old  Hundred,"  or 
"  God  save  the  Queen  "  over  again,  for  anything  that  I 
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should  have  known  or  cared.  When  the  music  ceased, 
there  was  an  intensely  disagreeable  instant,  during 
which  I  seemed  to  rend  away  and  fling  off  the  habit  of 
a  lifetime,  and  rose,  still  void  of  ideas,  but  with  preter- 
natural composure,  to  make  a  speech. 

7.  The  guests  rattled  on  the  table,  and  cried, 
"Hear!"  most  vociferously,  as  if  now,  at  length,  in 
this  foolish  and  idly  garrulous  world,  had  come  the 
long-expected  moment  when  one  golden  word  was  to 
be  spoken  ;  and  in  that  imminent  crisis,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  little  bit  of  an  effusion  of  international 
sentiment  which  it  might  and  must  and  should  do  to 
utter. 

8.  Well ;  it  was  nothing,  as  the  Sergeant  had  said. 
What  surprised  me  most  was  the  sound  <tf  my  own 
voice,  which  I  had  never  before  heard  at  a  declamatory 
pitch,  and  which  impressed  me  as  belonging  to  some 
other  person,  who,  and  not  myself,  would  be  responsible 
for  the  speech :  a  prodigious  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment under  the  circumstances ! 

9.  I  went  on  without  the  slightest  embarrassment, 
and  sat  down  amid  great  applause,  wholly  undeserved 
by  anything  that  I  had  spoken,  but  well  won  from  Eng- 
lishmen, methought,  by  the  new  development  of  pluck 
that  alone  had  enabled  me  to  speak  at  all.  "  It  was 
handsomely  done !  "  quoth  Sergeant  Wilkins ;  and  I 
felt  like  a  recruit  who  had  been  for  the  first  time  under 
fire. 

10.  I  would  gladly  have  ended  my  oratorical  career 
then  and  there  forever,  but  was  often  placed  in  a  simi- 
lar or  worse  position,  and  compelled  to  meet  it  as  I  best 
might ;  for  this  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  an  office 
which  I  had  voluntarily  taken  on  my  shoulders,  and 
beneath  which  I  might  be  crushed  by  no  moral  delin- 
quency on  my  own  part,  but  could  not  shirk  without 
cowardice  and  shame.  My  subsequent  fortune  was 
various. 
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11.  Once,  though  I  felt  it  to  be  a  kind  of  imposture, 
I  got  a  speech  by  heart,  and  doubtless  it  might  have 
been  a  very  pretty  one,  only  I  forgot  every  syllable  at 
the  moment  of  need,  and  had  to  improvise  another  as 
well  as  I  could.  I  found  it  a  better  method  to  pre-ar- 
range a  few  points  in  my  mind,  and  trust  to  the  spur 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  kind  aid  of  Providence  for 
enabling  me  to  bring  them  to  bear. 

12.  The  presence  of  any  considerable  proportion  of 
personal  friends  generally  dumbfounded  me.  I  would 
rather  have  talked  with  an  enemy  in  the  gate.  Inva- 
riably, too,  I  was  much  embarrassed  by  a  small  audi- 
ence, and  succeeded  better  with  a  large  one, —  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  multitude  possessing  a  buoyant  effect,  which 
lifts  the  speaker  a  little  way  out  of  his  individuality  and 
tosses  him  toward  a  perhaps  better  range  of  sentiment 
than  his  private  one. 

13.  Again,  if  I  rose  carelessly  and  confidently,  with 
an  expectation  of  going  through  the  business  entirely  at 
my  ease,  I  often  found  that  I  had  little  or  nothing  to 

.  say ;  whereas,  if  I  came  to  the  scratch  in  perfect  despair, 
and  at  a  crisis  when  failure  would  have  been  horrible,  it 
once  or  twice  happened  that  the  frightful  emergency 
concentrated  my  poor  faculties,  and  enabled  me  to  give 
definite  and  vigorous  expression  to  sentiments  which  an 
instant  before  looked  as  vague  and  far-off  as  the  clouds 
in  the  atmosphere. 

14.  On  the  whole,  poor  as  my  own  success  may  have 
been,  I  apprehend  that  any  intelligent  man  with  a 
tongue  possesses  the  chief  requisite  of  oratorical  power, 
and  may  develop  many  of  the  others,  if  he  deems  it 
worth  while  to  bestow  a  great  amount  of  labor  and 
pains  on  an  object  which  the  most  accomplished  orators, 
I  suspect,  have  not  found  altogether  satisfactory  to  their 
highest  impulses.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  a  remarkably 
true  man  who  can  keep  his  own  elevated  conception  of 
truth  when  the  lower  feeling  of  a  multitude  is  assail- 
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ing  his  natural  sympathies,  and  who  can  speak  out 
frankly  the  best  that  there  is  in  him,  when  by  adulter- 
ating it  a  little,  or  a  good  deal,  he  knows  that  he  may 
make  it  ten  times  as  acceptable  to  the  audience. 


LXXXIII.  —  THE  FALL   OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

MRS.   HEMANS. 

Constantino  Pa-le-ol'ogus,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  was  slain  In 
battle  in  bravely  defending  Constantinople  against  the  Ottoman  leader, 
Mahomet  II.,  who,  in  1453,  besieged  the  city  with  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  Byzan'tium  is  another  name  for  Constantinople.  Vesuvio  is  the  Italian 
name  of  Vesuvius. 

See  in  Index,  engine,  scimitar  or  cimkter,  strew,  Moslem,  He- 
mans. 

Delivery*  The  repose  described  in  the  opening  lines  is  soon  changed 
for  the  alarm  and  din  of  battle.  There  should  be  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  modulation.  Parts  of  the  poem  require  high  pitch,  loud  force,  and 
a  somewhat  rapid  rate  of  utterance;  but  in  the  concluding  stanza  there 
should  be  a  transition  to  slower  time  and  more  subdued  tones. 


Hushed  is  Byzantium  now  !  —  the  olive  shades 
In  vain  are  whispering  their  immortal  tale  ! 
In  vain  the  spirit  of  the  past  pervades 
The  soft  winds  breathing  through  each  Grecian  vale. 
—  Yet  must  thou  wake,  though  all  unarmed  and  pale, 
Devoted  City !  —  Lo !  the  Moslem's  spear, 
Red  from  its  vintage,  at  thy  gates  !  his  sail 
Upon  thy  waves  !  his  trumpet  in  thine  ear ! 
-  Awake  and  summon  those,  who  yet,  perchance,  may  hear ! 

ii. 
Wake,  wake !  The  foe  from  sea  and  shore,  ascending 
Assail  your  ramparts !     Arm  ye  for  the  day ! 
Who  now  may  sleep  amid  the  thunders  rending, 
Through  tower  and  wall,  a  path  for  their  array  ? 
Hark  !  how  the  trumpet  cheers  them  to  their  prey, 
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With  its  wild  voice  to  which  the  seas  reply ! 
And  the  earth  rocks  beneath  their  engine's  sway, 
And  the  far  hills  repeat  their  battle-cry, 
Till  that  fierce  tumult  seems  to  shake  the  vaulted  sky ! 

hi. 
Stand  firm !  —  Again  the  crescent  host  is  rushing, 
And  the  waves  foam,  as  on  the  galleys  sweep, 
With  all  their  fires  and  darts,  though  blood  is  gushing 
Fast  o'er  their  sides,  as  rivers  to  the  deep. 
Stand  firm  1  —  there  yet  is  hope,  —  th'  ascent  is  steep. 
And  from  on  high  no  shaft  descends  in  vain ; 
—  But  those  that  fall  swell  up  the  mangled  heap, 
In  the  red  moat,  of  dying  and  of  slain, 
And  o'er  that  fearful  bridge  th'  assailants  mount  again ! 


Where  art  thou,  Constantine  ?  —  Where  Death  is  reaping 
His  sevenfold  harvest ;  where  the  stormy  light  — 
Fast  as  th' artillery's  thunderbolts  are  sweeping  — 
Throws  meteor-bursts  o'er  battle's  noonday-night ; 
Where  the  towers  rock  and  crumble  from  their  height, 
As  to  the  earthquake,  and  the  engines  ply 
Like  red  Vesuvio  ;  and  where  human  might 
Confronts  all  this,  and  still  brave  hearts  beat  high, 
While  scimitars  ring  loud  oh  shivering  panoply. 

v. 

Where  art  thou,  Constantine  ?  —  Where  Christian  blood 
Hath  bathed  the  walls  in  torrents,  and  in  vain  ! 
Where  Faith  and  Valor  perish  in  the  flood, 
Whose  billows,  rising  o'er  their  bosoms,  gain 
Dark  strength  each  moment :  where  the  gallant  slain 
Around  the  banner  of  the  Cross  lie  strewed, 
Thick  as  the  vine-leaves  on  the  autumnal  plain ; 
Where  all,  save  one  high  spirit,  is  subdued, 
And  through  the  breach  press  on  the  o'erwhelming  multitude. 

VI. 

Now  is  he  battling  'midst  a  host  alone, 
^    As  the  last  cedar  stems  awhile  the  sway 
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Of  mountain-storms,  whose  fury  hath  o'erthrown 
Its  forest-brethren  in  their  green  array  ! 
And  he  hath  cast  his  purple  robe  away, 
With  its  imperial  bearings ;  that  his  sword 
An  iron  ransom  from  the  chain  may  pay, 
And  win,  what  haply  Fate  may  yet  accord, 
A  soldier's  death,  the  all  now  left  an  empire's  lord ! 

VII. 

Constantine !  on  thy  ramparts  proudly  dying, 
As  a  crowned  leader  in  such  hours  should  die, 
Upon  thy  pyre  of  shivered  spears  thou  'rt  lying, 
With  the  heavens  o'er  thee  for  a  canopy, 
And  banners  for  thy  shroud !  —  No  tear,  no  sigh, 
Shall  mingle  with  thy  dirge ;  for  thou  art  now 
Beyond  vicissitude  !     Lo !  reared  on  high, 
The  Crescent  blazes,  while  the  Cross  must  bow ; 
But  where  no  change  can  reach,  there,  Constantine,  art  thou ! 


LXXXIV.  —  BURR  AND  BLENNERHASSETT. 

WIRT. 

In  the  year  1806,  Aaron  Burr,  noted  in  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  conceived  the  project  of  invading  Mexico.  For  this  he  was  arrested 
and  brought  to  Richmond,  in  August,  1807,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and, 
after  a  long  trial,  acquitted.  Among  the  persons  implicated  with  him  was 
Herman  Blennerhassett,  an  Irishman,  who  had  invested  a  large  part  of  a 
considerable  fortune  in  erecting,  near  Marietta,  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio, 
which  soon  became  known  by  his  name,  an  'elegant  mansion,  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  conservatories. 

See  in  Index,  accessory,  clangor,  drama,  nymph,  portal,  revolting, 
Calypso,  S  hen  stone,   Wirt. 

Delivery*  This  specimen  of  the  most  polished  style  of  forensic  oratory 
should  be  delivered  principally  in  the  middle  pitch,  with  a  vocal  quality 
generally  pure,  bnt  occasionally  aspirate,  varied  inflections  and  pauses, 
medium  time  and  force. 

1.   A  plain  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  curious 
transmutations  which  the  wit  of  man  can  work,  would 
u*  u 
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be  very  apt  to  wonder  by  what  kind  of  legerdemain 
Aaron  Burr  had  contrived  to  shuffle  himself  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pack,  as  an  accessory,  aud  turn  up 
poor  Bleuuerhassett  as  principal,  in  this  treason.  Who, 
then,  is  Aaron  Burr,  and  what  the  part  which  he  lias 
borne  in  this  transaction  ?  He  is  its  author,  its  pro- 
jector, its  active  executor.  Bold,  ardent,  restless,  and 
aspiring,  his  brain  conceived  it,  his  hand  brought  it 
into  action. 

2.  Who  is  Blenncrhassett  ?  A  native  of  Ireland,  a 
man  of  letters,  who  fled  from  the  storms  of  his  own 
country  to  find  quiet  in  ours.  .On  his  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica, he  retired,  even  from  the  population  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of 
our  Western  forests.  But  he  brought  with  him  taste, 
and  science,  and  wealth  ;  and  "  lo,  the  desert  smiled  ! " 
Possessing  himself  of  a  beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio,  he 
rears  upon  it  a  palace,  and  decorates  it  with  every  ro- 
mantic embellishment  of  fancy. 

3.  A  shrubbery,  that  Shenstone  might  have  envied, 
blooms  around  him.  Music,  that  might  have  charmed 
Calypso  and  her  nymphs,  is  his.  An  extensive  library 
spreads  its  treasures  before  him.  A  philosophical  appa- 
ratus offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of 
nature.  Peace,  tranquillity,  and  innocence  shed  their 
mingled  delights  around  him.  And,  to  crown  the 
enchantment  of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be 
lovely  even  beyond  her  sex,  and  graced  with  every  ac- 
complishment that  can  render  it  Irresistible,  had  blessed 
him  with  her  love,  and  made  him  the  father  of  several 
children. 

4.  The  evidence  would  convince  you  that  this  is  but 
a  faint  picture  of  the  real  life.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
peace,  this  innocence,  and  this  tranquillity,  —  this  feast 
of  the  mind,  this  pure  banquet  of  the  heart,  —  the 
destroyer  comes.  He  comes  to  turn  this  paradise  into 
a  hell.     Yet  the  flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach, 
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and  no  monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of  their 
unfortunate  possessor  warns  him  of  the  ruin  that  is 
coming  upon  him.     A  stranger  presents  himself.     It  is* 
Aaron  Burr. 

5.  Introduced  to  their  civilities  by  the  high  rank 
which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  country,  he  soon  finds 
his  way  to  their  hearts,  by  the  dignity  and  elegance  of 
his  demeanor,  the  light  and  beauty  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  seductive  and  fascinating  power  of  his  address. 
The  conquest  was  not  difficult.  Innocence  is  ever  sim- 
ple and  credulous.  Conscious  of  no  designs  itself,  it 
suspects  none  in  others.  It  wears  no  guards  before  its 
breast.  Every  door  and  portal  and  avenue  of  the  heart 
is  thrown  open,  and  all  who  choose  it  enter.  Such 
was  the  state  of  Eden,  when  the  serpent  entered  its 
bowers ! 

6.  The  prisoner,  in  a  more  engaging  form,  winding 
himself  into  the  open  and  unpracticed  heart  of  the  un- 
fortunate Blennerhassett,  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
changing  the  native  character  of  that  heart,  and  the 
objects  of  its  affection.  By  degrees,  he  infuses  into  it 
the  poison  of  his  own  ambition.  He  breathes  into  it 
the  fire  of  his  own  courage ;  a  daring  and  desperate 
thirst  for  glory  ;  an  ardor,  panting  for  all  the  storm, 
and  bustle,  and  hurricane  of  life.  In  a  short  time,  the 
whole  man  is  changed,  and  every  object  of  his  former 
delight  relinquished. 

7.  No  more  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene :  it  has  be- 
come flat  and  insipid  to  his  taste.  His  books  are  aban- 
doned. His  retort- and  crucible  are  thrown  aside.  His 
shrubbery  blooms  and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the 
air  in  vain, — he  likes  it  not.  His  ear  no  longer  drinks 
the  rich  melody  of  music ;  it  longs  for  the  trumpet's 
clangor  and  the  cannon's  roar.  Even  the  prattle  of 
his  babes,  once  so  sweet,  no  longer  affects  him ;  and 
the  angel  smile  of  his  wife,  which  hitherto  touched  his 
bosom  with  ecstasy  so  unspeakable,  is  now  unfelt  and 
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unseen.     Greater  objects  have  taken  possession  of  his 
soul, 

8.  His  imagination  has  been  dazzled  by  visions  of 
diadems,  and  stars,  and  garters,  and  titles  of  nobility. 
He  has  been  taught  to  burn  with  restless  emulation  at 
the  names  of  great  heroes  and  conquerors, — of  Crom- 
well, and  Caesar,  and  Bonaparte.  His  enchanted  island 
is  destined  soon  to  relapse  into  a  wilderness  ;  and,  in  a 
few  months,  we  find  the  tender  and  beautiful  partner 
of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately  "permitted  not  the  winds 
of"  summer  "to  visit  too  roughly," — we  find  her  shiv- 
ering, at  midnight,  on  the  wintry  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  mingling  her  tears  with  the  torrents  that  froze  as 
they  fell. 

9.  Yet  this  unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded  from  his 
interest  and  his  happiness,  —  thus  seduced  from  the 
paths  of  innocence  and  peace, — thus  confounded  in  the 
toils  which  were  deliberately  spread  for  him,  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  mastering  spirit  and  genius  of  another, 
—  this  man,  thus  ruined  and  undone,  and  made  to  play 
a  subordinate  part  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and 
treason,  —  this  man  is  to  be  called  the  principal  of- 
fender ;  while  he,  by  whom  he  was  thus  plunged  in 
misery,  is  comparatively  innocent,  a  mere  accessory! 
Is  this  reason  ?  Is  it  law  ?  Is  it  humanity  ?  Sir, 
neither  the  human  heart  nor  the  human  understanding 
will  bear  a  perversion  so  monstrous  and  absurd;  so 
shocking  to  the  soul ;  so  revolting  to  reason! 


Affectionate   Remembrance.  —  Wordsworth. 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways  beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 

A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise,  and  very  few  to  love : 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone,  half  hidden  from  the  eye ! 

Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one  is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know  when  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  O  the  difference  to  me  ! 
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LXXXV.  —  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  LYON. 

Nathaniel  Lyon,  a  general  of  volunteers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Missouri,  August  10,  1861.  The  enemy, 
having  been  reinforced,  outnumbered  his  own  forces,  more  than  three  to 
one.  He  was  twice  wounded  early  in  the  fight,  but  continued  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  was  at  last  killed  while  making  a  charge  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment which  had  lost  its  colonel.  Born  in  1819  at  Eastford,  Connecticut, 
Lyon  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  By  his  energy  and  valor  he  did 
much  to  save  Missouri  to  the  Union.  He  was  a  devoted  patriot,  and,  not 
being  married,  left  his  whole  fortune  by  will  to  his  country.  His  dying 
words  to  the  faithful  servant  who  attended  him  were,  "  Lehman,  1  'm 
going  up."  The  following  beautiful  lines  by  an  anonymous  writer  are  ft 
worthy  tribute  to  a  true  man  and  a  noble  soldier. 


Sing,  bird,  on  green  Missouri's  plain, 

The  saddest  song  of  sorrow ; 
Drop  tears,  O  clouds,  in  gentlest  rain 

Ye  from  the  winds  can  borrow  ; 
Breathe  out,  ye  winds,  your  softest  sigh, 

Weep,  flowers,  in  dewy  splendor, 
For  him  who  well  knew  how  to  die, 

But  never  to  surrender. 
ii. 
Up  rose  serene  the  August  sun 

Upon  that  day  of  glory  ; 
Up  curled  from  musket  and  from  gun 

The  war-cloud  gray  and  hoary ; 
It  gathered  like  a  funeral  pall, 

Now  broken  and  now  blended, 
Where  rang  the  bugle's  angry  call, 

And  rank  with  rank  contended, 
in. 
Four  thousand  men,  as  brave  and  true 

As  e'er  went  forth  in  daring, 
Upon  the  foe  that  morning  threw 

The  strength  of  their  despairing. 
They  feared  not  death,  —  men  bless  the  field 

That  patriot  soldiers  die  on  ; 
Fair  Freedom's  cause  was  sword  and  shield, 

And  at  their  head  was  Lyon  ! 
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IV. 

Their  leader's  troubled  soul  looked  forth 

From  eyes  of  thoughtful  brightness ; 
Sad  soul !  the  burden  of  the  North 

Had  pressed  out  all  its  lightness. 
He  gazed  upon  the  unequal  fight, 

His  ranks  all  rent  and  gory, 
And  felt  the  shadows  close  like  night 

Round  his  career  of  glory. 
v. 
"  General,  come  lead  us  ! "  loud  the  cry 

From  a  brave  band  was  ringing,  — 
u  Lead  us,  and  we  will  stop  —  or  die  — 

That  battery's  awful  singing." 
He  spurred  to  where  his  heroes  stood, — 

Twice  wounded,  —  no  wound  knowing,— 
The  fire  of  battle  in  his  blood, 

And  on  his  forehead  glowing ! 

VI. 

Oh,  withered  be  that  traitor  hand, 

And  cursed  that  aim  so  deadly, 
Which  smote  the  bravest  of  the  land, 

And  dyed  his  bosom  redly  ! 
Serene  he  lay,  while  past  him  pressed 

The  battle's  furious  billow,  — 
Lay  calmly  as  a  babe  may  rest 

Upon  its  mother's  pillow. 

VII. 

So  Lyon  died !  and  well  may  flowers 

His  place  of  burial  cover, 
For  never  had  this  land  of  ours 

A  more  devoted  lover. 
Living,  his  country  was  his  bride, 

His  love  he  gave  her,  dying,  — 
Life,  fortune,  love,  —  he  naught  denied 

To  her  and  to  her  sighing. 

VIII. 

Rest,  Patriot,  in  thy  hillside  grave, 
Beside  her  form  who  bore  thee ! 
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Long  may  the  land  thou  diedst  to  save 

Her  bannered  stars  wave  o'er  thee ! 
Upon  her  history's  brightest  page, 

And  on  Fame's  glowing  portal, 
She  '11  write  thy  grand,  heroic  rage, 

And  grave  thy  name  immortal ! 


LXXXVL  —  EDUCATION  IN  A  REPUBLIC. 

EDWARD    EVERETT. 

The  following  passages  are  from  an  address  at  a  county  school  convention, 
in  1838,  where  a  resolution  was  under  consideration  which  asserted  the  con- 
nection between  public  intelligence  and  a  republican  form  of  government. 

See  in  Index,  again,  franchise,  humble,  none,  sphere,  sovereign, 
toward,  yea,  Carthaginian,  Everett. 

Delivery*  The  style  is  didactic  and  argumentative,  requiring  medium 
pitch,  pure  tones,  varied  inflections,  and,  in  paragraphs  9  and  10,  much  ani- 
mation in  the  expression. 

1.  There  are  two  simple  plans  of  government,  on 
which,  either  pure  and  without  qualification,  or  with 
some  admixture  of  the  two  principles,  all  constitutions 
are  constructed.  One  of  them  asserts  that  the  people 
are  the  rightful  source  of  power,  both  ultimate  and 
direct;  the  other  denies  this  proposition. 

2.  When  Charles  the  First  stood  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  a  moment  before  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
so  firm  was  his  faith  in  the  last-named  principle,  that 
he  declared,  with  his  dying  breath,  that  "  the  people's 
right  was  only  to  have  their  life  and  their  goods  their 
own,  —  a  share  in  the  government  being  nothing  per- 
taining to  them."  The  other  plan  is  announced,  in 
clear  terms,  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts :  "The 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  governing  themselves,  as  a  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  state.,, 
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3.  Now,  it  might  be  thought,  that,  even  on  the  the- 
ory of  government  which  Charles  sealed  with  his  blood, 
education  would  be  deemed  a  great  popular  interest, 
as  teaching  the  methods,  and  furnishing  some  of  the 
means,  of  preserving  life  and  acquiring  property,  which 
he  admitted  to  be  within  the  right  of  the  people.  But, 
on  the  system  established  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  people  are  not  only  in  theory  the  source  of  power, 
but  in  practice  are  actually  called  upon,  constantly,  to 
take  an  efficient  part  in  constituting  and  administering 
the  government,  it  is  plain  that  education  is  universally 
and  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  them  to  know 
their  rights  and  perform  their  duties. 

4.  But  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  The  consti- 
tution makes  it  the  right,  the  laws  make  it  the  duty,  of 
all  citizens,  within  certain  ages,  to  bear  arms.  This 
right  and  duty,  lightly  esteemed  in  peaceful  times,  may 
become  of  fearful  import.  It  will  not  then  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  com- 
munity are  committed  to  an  ignorant  and  benighted 
multitude,  like  those  which  swell  the  ranks  of  the  mer- 
cenary standing  armies  of  Europe,  or.  to  an  educated 
and  intelligent  population,  whose  powers  of  reflection 
have  been  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  who  are  able  to 
discriminate  between  constitutional  liberty  and  arbitrary 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  on  the  other. 

5.  There  are  other  civil  duties  to  be  performed. 
The  law  of  the  land  calls  the  citizen  to  take  a  part  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  Twelve  men  are  placed 
in  the  jury-box,  to  decide  on  the  numberless  questions 
which  arise  in  the  community, — questions  of  character, 
of  property,  of  life.  Then  the  various  official  trusts  in 
society  are  to  be  filled,  from  a  constable  up  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  The  sphere  of  duty  of  some 
of  these  functionaries  is  narrow ;  of  others,  large  and 
inexpressibly  responsible ;  of  none,  insignificant.    Taken 
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together,  they  make  up  the  administration  of  free  gov- 
ernment,—  the  greatest  merely  temporal  interest  of 
civilized  man. 

6.  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  those  reasons  for  pro- 
moting common  school  education,  which  spring  from 
the  nature  of  our  government.  There  are  others,  de- 
rived from  the  condition  of  our  country.  Individual 
enterprise  is  everywhere  stimulated ;  the  paths  of  ad- 
venture are  opened ;  the  boundless  West  prevents  the 
older  settlements  from  being  overstocked,  and  gives 
scope  for  an  unexampled  development  of  energy.  Edu- 
cation is  wanted  to  enlighten  and  direct  those  active, 
moving  powers.  Without  it,  much  wild  vigor  will  be 
exerted  in  vain. 

7.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  runs  naturally  toward 
the  acquisition  of  wealth.  In  this  I  find  no  matter  of 
reproach ;  only  let  it  not  be  a  merely  Carthaginian 
prosperity.  Let  a  taste  for  reading  and  reflection  be 
cultivated,  as  well  as  property  acquired.  Let  us  give 
our  children  the  keys  of  knowledge  as  well  as  an  estab- 
lishment in  business.  Let  them,  in  youth,  form  habits 
and  tastes  which  will  remain  with  them  in  after-life,  in 
old  age,  and  furnish  rational  entertainment  at  all  times. 

8.  When  we  collect  the  little  circle,  at  the  family 
board  and  at  the  fireside,  in  our  long  winter  evenings, 
let  us  be  able  to  talk  of  subjects  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance,— the  productions  and  institutions  of  our  own 
and  foreign  countries ;  the  history  of  our  venerated 
fathers ;  the  wonders  of  the  material  universe ;  the  ex- 
perience of  our  race  ;  great  moral  interests  and  duties  ;N 
—  subjects  surely  as  important  as  dollars  and  cents.  * 
Let  us,  from  early  years,  teach  our  children  to  rise 
above  the  dust  beneath  their  feet,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  great  spiritual  concerns  of  immortal  natures. 

9.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  a  professional  man  in  order  to  have  leisure  to  in- 
dulge a, taste  for  reading.     Far  otherwise.     No  leisure 
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for  reading  ?  Is  there  a  man  in  the  community,  of  an 
intelligent  mind,  aud  with  any,  the  least,  tincture  of 
improvement,  derived  from  education,  who,  when  com- 
ing, at  nightfall,  from  his  labor,  (I  care  not  how  hard 
or  humble,)  if  told  that,  beneath  his  roof,  he  would  find 
Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  or  Scott,  or  Irving,  or  Chan- 
ning,  seated  in  actual  presence  by  his  fireside,  and  wait- 
ing to  converse  with  him,  would  talk  of  wanting  leisure, 
or  of  fatigue  ?  Would  he  not  bound  forward  to  meet 
them,  as  the  panting  hart  bounds  to  the  water-brooks  ? 
Would  not  the  stars  grow  pale  in  the  sky  before  he 
would  think  of  weariness  ? 

10.'  Well,  sir,  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  com- 
munity who  cannot,  for  a  few  dollars,  surround  his  fire- 
side with  these  and  kindred  spirits,  the  lights  and  guides 
of  humanity  ;  not  in  bodily,  but  in  intellectual  presence. 
They  will  speak  to  his  understanding  ;  not  through  the 
ear,  but  through  the  eye.  They  will  discourse  to  him, 
not  in  their  every-day  language,  iu  which  the  most 
gifted  do  not  always  greatly  excel  their  fellows,  but  in 
the  choicest  and  purest  strairfs  to  which,  by  study  and 
meditation,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  by  inspiration,  they 
have  elevated  their  thoughts ;  and  this  they  will  do,  not 
for  a  hasty  moment,  in  a  brief  visit,  but  again  and 
again,  for  days  and  for  years ;  yea,  until  by  long-con- 
tinued intercourse  with  the  noblest  intellects  of  our 
race,  his  own  becomes  purified  and  exalted. 


LXXXVII.  —  THE  SHIP   OF  STATE. 

LONGFELLOW. 
I. 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
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Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 
With  ail  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
JLs  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 
We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  I 

ii. 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock,  — 
'T  is  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock ; 
T  is  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar, 
In  syite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee ; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee,  —  are  all  with  thee ! 


LXXXVIIL  —  HYMN  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

THOMSON. 

This  protraction,  like  Milton's  Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  Coleridge's 
Lines  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,  forms  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  devo- 
tional poetrj  \n  the  language.  It  is  the  conclusion  to  Thomson's  well-known 
poem  of  "  Th.e  Seasons." 

See  in  Index,  Indian,  Philomela,  Thomson. 

Delivery*  The  style  is  meditative  and  devotional,  requiring  middle  pitch, 
pure  quality,  gentle  force,  short  pauses,  varied  inflections,  and  animated  ex- 
pression.   See  §  50. 


These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
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Is  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  Thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 

IL 

Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent     Then  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year; 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks : 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 

in. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter,  awful  Thou  !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled,  - 
Majestic  darkness,  —  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Riding  sublime,  Thou  bidd'st  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  Nature  with  Thy  northern  blast 

IV. 

Mysterious"  round  !  what  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train, 
Yet  so  delightful  mixed,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  un perceived,  so  softening  into  shade  ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole  ; 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 

v. 

But  wandering  oft  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Alan  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand, 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  Spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth  ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 
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VI. 

Nature,  attend !  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song !     To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  soft,  whose  Spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes; 
O,  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms, 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely-waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 
Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  Heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 

VII. 

His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 

And  let  me  c&tch  it  as  I  muse  along. 

Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound ; 

Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 

Along  the  vale  ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 

A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 

Sound  His  stupendous  praise ;  whose  greater  voice 

Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 


Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,  whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 
Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harvests  wave,  to  Him  ; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 

IX. 

Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams,  — 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre ! 
Great  source  of  day !  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round ; 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 
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The  thunder  rolls :  be  hushed  the  prostrate  world ; 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills  :  ye  mossy  rocks, 
Retain  the  sound  :  the  broad  responsive  low, 
Ye  valleys  raise ;  for  the  great  Shepherd  reigns  ; 
And  his  unsuifering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 

XI. 

Ye  woodlands  all,  awake !  a  boundless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves  !  *  and  when  the  restless  day, 

Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep, 

Sweetest  of  birds!  sweet  Philomela,  charm 

The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 

XII. 

Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles, 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn  !   In  swarming  cities  vast, 
Assembled  men !  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long-resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  bass ; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each, 
In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heaven! 

XIII. 

Or,  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 
And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove, 
There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre, 
Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons,  as  they  roll. 

xiv. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme,  — 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams, 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east,  — 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat ! 

*  An  elliptical  expression,  meaning,  "Let  a  boundless  song  burst,"  &c 
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Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles ;  't  is  naught  to  me : 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

XVI. 

When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 

And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there  with  new  powers, 

Will  rising  wonders  sing :  I  cannot  go 

Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around, 

Sustaining  all  yon  orbs  and  all  their  suns ; 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 

In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 

Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  ineffable ! 

Come  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  His  praise. 


LXXXIX.  —  THE  DOOMED  INSTITUTION. 

REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  eloquent  speech  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Maryland  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  6,  1864,  in  support  of 
the  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  abolish  slavery. 

See  in  Index,  defense  or  defence,  Tocqueville,  Johnson. 

1.  What  is  the  question  before  us  ?  It  is,  Can  an 
institution  which  deals  with  human  beings  as  property, 
—  which  claims  a  right  to  shackle,  not  only  the  body, 
but  the  mind  and  the  soul,  —  can  such  an  institution 
cease  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  political,  power  of 
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the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  because  it  was  not 
so  at  one  time,  but  because  at  that  time  they  failed  to 
exercise  that  power  ?  Does  such  a  proposition  consist 
with  the  pre'amble  of  the  Constitution  ?  Does  that  doc- 
ument teach  that  slavery  cannot  now  be  constitutionally 
abolished  ?     How  conclusive  is  the  reply  ! 

2.  Hear  what  the  preamble  states  to  have  been  the 
objects  that  the  great  and  wise  and  good  men,  its  au- 
thors, had  at  heart  in  recommending  the  Constitution 
to  the  American  people:- — "That  justice  might  be 
established,  that  tranquillity  might  te  insured,  that  the 
common  defense  might  be  provided  for,  and  the  general 
welfare  promoted,  and  last,  and  chief  of  all,  that  liberty 
might  be  secured."  Now,  what  right-minded  man  is 
there  who  will  say  that  there  is  no  justice  in  putting  an 
end  to  human  slavery,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  its 
existence  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  that  it  may 
not  interfere  with  the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare, and,  above  all,  that  it  is  consistent  with  any  notion 
which  any  rational  man  with  a  heart  within  his  bosom 
can  conceive  of  human  liberty  ? 

3.  I  am  not  to  be  answered,  Mr.  President,  by  being 
told  that  because  of  the  color  of  the  African  race,  our 
fathers  regarded  them  as  not  entitled  to  the  rights 
which  for  themselves  they  declared  were  inalienable. 
There  was  not  one  in  that  body  of  truly  great  men,  who 
formed  the  Constitution,  who  would  not  have  scouted 
the  proposition  and  scorned  its  propounders,  if  he  had 
been  told  that  there  was  a  natural  or  a  Christian  right 
to  make  of  any  human  being  a  slave. 

4.  Truly  has  it  been  said,  that  so  far  is  slavery  from 
being  sanctioned  by  the  Christian  dispensation,  Chris- 
tianity is  a  perpetual  decree  of  emancipation ;  and  he 
who  preaches  the  Gospel  —  whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
whether  he  wills  it  or  not — is  preparing  the  way  for 
freedom.  One  of  the  most  philosophical  writers  upon 
our  institutions,  and  whose  whole  life  proves  that  he 
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was  as  pious  as  he  was  philosophical,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville,  declares  that  "  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  free- 
men ;  neither  its  detractors  nor  its  false  friends  can 
take  from  it  this  truly  divine  character." 

5.  Sir,  if  slavery  is  suffered  to  continue,  it  will  ever 
prove  a  fruitful  topic  of  excitement  and  of  danger. 
Terminate  it,  and  the  imagination  of  man  is  unable  to 
conceive  of  any  other  subject  which  can  plunge  this 
country  in  fratricidal  strife.  God  and  nature  evidently 
intended  us  to  be  one.  Our  unity  is  written  in  the 
mountains  and  the  rivers  in  which  we  all  have  a  com- 
mon, inseparable  interest.  The  very  differences  of  cli- 
mate and  of  soil  render  each  State  important  to  every 
other,  and  alike  important.  And  we^  mean  that  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  government  shall  be 
one! 

6.  Slavery  is  already  fatally  wounded.  If  permitted 
to  survive  at  all,  it  can  survive  only  to  fester  and  to 
pollute.  We  have  called  upon  its  victims  to  aid  us 
in  maintaining  the  government.  We  have  brought 
them  around  our  standard,  and  have  marched  ahd  are 
marching  them  under  its  folds  to  assist  in  its  protection, 
and  to  co-operate  in  its  triumph.  To  suffer  these  men 
to  be  reduced  again  to  bondage  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation,  even  greater,  if  possible,  than  that  of  reviv- 
ing the  foreign  slave-trade.  Upon  such  a  question,  the 
heart  gives  answer  in  advance  of  the  intellect ;  pro- 
claiming at  once,  in  a  tona  that  fills  the  land,  carrying 
rebuke  strong  and  crushing  to  whoever  may  assert  the 
contrary,  —  "No,  no,  never!  Freedom  once  enjoyed, 
none  but  a  brute,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  would  take 
it  away." 

7.  These  being  my  views,  I  hope  that  the  resolution 
before  us  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  abolish 
slavery,  will  be  adopted.  But  do  as  we  may,  and  how- 
ever this  war  shall  end,  the  time  is  sure  to  come  —  and 
that  speedily  —  when  the  institution  will  cease.    Notk- 
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ing  is  more  true  than  the  prediction  with  which  Tocque- 
ville  closes  his  chapter  on  American  slavery :  "  What- 
ever," he  says,  "  may  be  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  of 
the  South  to  maintain  slavery,  they  will  not  always  suc- 
ceed. Slavery,  now  confined  to  a  single  tract  of  the 
civilized  earth,  attacked  by  Christianity  as  unjust,  and 
by  political  economy  as  prejudicial,  and  now  contrasted 
with  democratic  liberty  and  the  intelligence  of  our  age, 
cannot  survive." 

8.  Let  me  conclude  with  expressing  the  hope  and 
the  belief  that  this  war  will  be  brought  to  a  successful 
termination ;  that  humanity  and  Christianity  will  en- 
force that  result.  It  can  be  accomplished  if  we  are  true 
to  duty,  to  honor,  and  to  freedom.  All  other  consider- 
ations should  for  a  time  be  forgotten.  One  single  pur- 
pose should  ever  be  kept  before  us  to  animate, — to  in- 
spire :  this,  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  the 
reinstatement  over  every  portion  of  the  land  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government. 

9.  That  accomplished,  as  I  trust  in  Providence  it 
will  be,  and  as  I  think  it  can  be  if  Government  exerts 
the  power  with  which  the  people  has  invested  it,  we 
shall  soon  stand  before  the  world  again  united,  and 
with  institutions,  national  and  State,  in  which  human 
bondage  will  have  no  place.  We  shall  be  able,  to  the 
relief  of  our  consciences  and  to  the  honor  of  our  name, 
to  proclaim  to  Christendom  that,  however  late  we  have 
been  jn  carrying  out  the  principles  upon  which  our 
institutions  were  founded,  we  have  at  last  accomplished 
it.  See  us  now  with  a  Union  restored  and  slavery  abol- 
ished ! 

10.  The  effort  may  cost  sacrifices,  but  the  end  can 
only  be  as  prosperous  as  it  will  be  magnificent.  Our 
flag  may  march  through  the  war  pierced  with  bullets 
and  blackened  with  powder,  but  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
more  glorious  than  ever,  with  its  stars  brighter  and 
more  numerous,  and  destined  to  wave  for  all  time  over 
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a  nation  every  one  of  whose  citizens  and  inhabitants 
will  be  able  to  challenge  for  himself  the  proud  title  and 
Christian  character  of  a  freeman. 


XC.  —  TIME  AND  DEATH. 

YOUNG. 

Leo,  the  Latin  for  lion,  is  one  of  the  zodiacal  constellations;  Favonius 
is  the  west  wind,  also  called  Zephyrus.  The  Parthians  in  battle  evaded 
a  close  conflict  by  a  rapid  flight  during  which  they  still  shot  their  arrows 
backward  on  the  enemy.  Lorenzo  is  a  fictitious  name  for  an  accomplished 
but  irreligious  man  of  the  world. 

See  in  Index,  deceased,  wound,  sphere,  Young. 

Delivery.  The  blank  verse  of  Young  is  very  peculiar,  requiring  great 
care  in  the  delivery,  and  a  thorough  study  of  his  meaning.  The  third  stanza 
of  this  lesson  takes  the  rising  slide  at  almost  all  the  pauses. 


Ah  J  how  unjust  to  Nature  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short  we  tax  as  tedious  too,  — 
Torture  invention,  ail  expedients  tire, 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed,        * 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance !)  from  ourselves. 
O  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity ! 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  creep  decrepit  with  his  age ; 
Behold  him  when  past  by !  what  then  is  seen 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  wind  ? 

ii. 
O  the  dark  days  of  vanity  !  while  here 
How  tasteless !  and  how  terrible  when  gone ! 
Gone  ?  they  ne'er  go  ;  when  past  they  haunt  us  still ; 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased, 
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And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delights  us.     If  time  past 
And  time  possessed  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  ? 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained, 
Time'  used.     The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vigorous  effort  and  an  honest  aim, 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death ; 
He  walks  with  Nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 
hi. 

Ye  well  arrayed !  ye  lilies  of  our  land ! 

Ye  lilies  male  !  who  neither  toil  nor  spin 

(As  sister  lilies  might),  if  not  so  wise 

As  Solomon,  more  sumptuous  to  the  sight ! 

Ye  delicate !  who  nothing  can  support, 

Yourselves  most  insupportable  !  for  whom 

The  winter  rose  must  blow,  the  sun  put  on 

A  brighter  beam  in  Leo  ;  silky-soft 

Favonius  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid ; 

And  other  worlds  send  odors,  sauce,  and  song, 

And  robes,  and  notions,  framed  in  foreign  looms ! 

O  ye  Lorenzos  of  our  age !  who  deem 

One  moment  unamused  a  misery 

Not  made  for  feeble  man ;  who  call  aloud 

For  every  bauble  driveled  o'er  by  sense, 

For  rattles  and  conceits  of  every  cast ; 

For  change  of  follies  and  relays  of  joy, 

To  drag  you  patient  through  the  tedious  length 

Of  a  short  winter's  day say,  sages,  say! 

Wit's  oracles  ;  say,  dreamers  of  gay  dreams,— 
How  will  ye  weather  an  eternal  night 
Where  such  expedients  fail  ? 

IV. 

Where  shall  I  find  him  ?  —  Angels,  tell  me  where  !  - 

You  know  him  :  he  is  near  you  :  point  him  out. 

Shall  I  see  glories  beaming  from  his  brow, 

Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flowers  ? 

Your  golden  wings,  now  hovering  o'er  him,  shed 

Protection ;  now  are  waving  in  applause 

To  that  blessed  son  of  foresight,  lord  of  fate, — 
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Whose  work  is  done,  who  triumphs  in  the  past, 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backward  with  a  smile, 
Nor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  fly. 

v. 
The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death. 
Through  nature's  wreck,  through  vanquished  agonies^ 
(Like  the  stars  struggling  through  this  midnight  gloom,) 
What  gleams  of  joy !  what  more  than  human  peace ! 
His  comforters  he  comforts^;  great  in  ruin, 
With  unreluctant  grandeur  gives,  not  yields, 
His  soul  sublime,  and  closes  with  his  fate. 
How  our  hearts  burn  within  us  at  the  scene ! 
We  gaze,  we  weep  !  mixed  tears  of  grief  and  joy ! 
Amazement  strikes  !  devotion  bursts  to  flame ! 
Christians  adore  —  and  infidels  believe ! 

VI. 

Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust ; 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres. 
Js  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  Heaven, 
By  tyrant  Life  dethroned,  imprisoned,  pained  ? 
By  death  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified  ? 
Death  but  entombs  the  body,  life  the  soul. 
Death  is  the  crown  of  life. 

VII. 

Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain : 
Were  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  life  : 
Were  death  denied,  even  fools  would  wish  to  die. 
Death  wounds  to  cure ;  we  fall  —  we  rise  —  we  reign ! 
Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost. 
This  king  of  terrors  is  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  ? 
When  shall  I  die  ?  —  when  shall  I  live  forever ! 
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XCI  —  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

WEBSTER. 

In  commerce,  government,  libbrty,  heed  remarks,  $  7.  The  Latin 
words  de  kacto  mean  *'  from  the  fact " ;  de  ju're,  •'  from  the  law." 

See  in  Index,  absolve,  dissolve,  neither,  obedience,  sovereign, 
Webster. 

Delivery.  The  extract  is  from  Webster's  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  February  16,  1883,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  style  is 
purely  argumentative,  requiring  a  rather  moderate  rate  of  utterance,  middle 
pitch,  a  pure  quality  of  voice,  and  varied  inflections. 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  creates 
direct  relations  between  this  government  and  individ- 
uals. This  government  may  punish  individuals  for 
treason  and  all  other  crimes  in  the  code,  when  com- 
mitted against  the  United  States.  It  has  power,  also, 
to  tax  individuals,  in  any  mode  and  to  any  extent ; 
and  it  possesses  the  further  power  of  demanding  from 
individuals  military  service.  Nothing,  certainly,  can 
more  clearly  distinguish  a  government  from  a  confed- 
eration of  States  than  the  possession  of  these  powers. 
No  closer  relations  can  exist  between  individuals  and 
any  government. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  owes  high  and 
solemn  duties  to  every  citizen  of  the  country.  It  is 
bound  to  protect  him  in  his  most  important  rights  and 
interests.  It  makes  war  for  his  protection,  and  no 
other  government  in  the  country  can  make  war.  It 
makes  peace  for  his  protection,  and  no  other  govern- 
ment can  make  peace.  It  maintains  armies  and  navies 
for  his  defense  and  security,  and  no  other  government 
is  allowed  to  main  tain  them. 

3.  He  goes  abroad  beneath  its  flag,  and  carries  over 
all  the  earth  a  national  character  imparted  to  him  by 
this  government,  and  which  no  other  government  can 
impart.  In  whatever  relates  to  war,  to  peace,  to  com- 
merce, he  knows  no  other  government.     All  these,  Sir, 
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are  connections  as  dear  and  as  sacred  as  can  bind  indi- 
viduals to  any  government  on  earth.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  compact  between  States,  but  a  government 
proper,  operating  directly  upon  individuals,  yielding  to 
them  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and  demanding  from 
them  obedience  on  the  other. 

4.  The  truth  is,  —  and  no  ingenuity  of  argument,  no 
subtlety  of  distinction  can  evade  it, — that,  as  to  certain 
purposes,,  the  people  op  the  United  States  are  one 
people.  They  are  one  in  making  war,  and  one  in 
making  peace;  they  are  one  in  regulating  commerce, 
and  one  in  laying  duties  of  imposts.  The  very  end 
and  purpose  of  the  Constitution  was,  to  make  them  one 
people  in  these  particulars ;  and  it  has  effectually  ac- 
complished its  object. 

5.  How,  Sir,  can  any  man  get  over  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  itself  ?  "  We,  the  people  op  the  United 
States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution." 
These  words  must  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  must  be  obliterated  from  the  parchment  on 
which  they  are  written,  before  any  human  ingenuity  or 
human  argument  can  remove  the  popular  basis  on 
which  that  Constitution  rests,  and  turn  the  instrument 
into  a  mere  compact  between  sovereign  States. 

6.  The  second  proposition  which  I  propose  to  main- 
tain is,  that  no  State  authority  can  dissolve  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  individuals ;  that  nothing  can  dissolve  these  rela- 
tions but  revolution  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  secession  without  revolution.  All  this 
follows  as  a  just  consequence,  if  it  be  first  proved  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  government 
proper,  owing  protection  to  individuals,  and  entitled  to 
their  obedience.  , 

7.  The  people  in  every  State  live  under  two  govern- 
ments. They  owe  obedience  to  both.  These  govern- 
ments, though  distinct,  are  not  ad'verse.     Each  has  its 
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separate  sphere,  and  its  peculiar  powers  and  duties.  It 
is  not  a  contest  between  two  sovereigns  for  the  same 
power,  like  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses  in  England ; 
nor  is  it  a  dispute  between  a  government  de  facto  and  a 
government  deju're. 

8.  It  is  the  case  of  a  division  of  powers  between  two 
governments,  made  by  the  people,  to  whom  both  are 
responsible.  Neither  can  dispense  with  the  duty  which 
individuals  owe  to  the  other :  the  people  are  masters  of 
both.  This  division  of  power,  it  is  true,  is  in  a  great 
measure  unknown  in  Europe.  It  is  the  peculiar  system 
of  America ;  and,  though  new  and  singular,  it  is  not 
incomprehensible. 

9.  The  State  constitutions  are  established  by  the 
people  of  the  States.  This  Constitution  is  established 
by  the  people  of  all  the  States.  How,  then,  can  a  State 
secede  ?  How  can  a  State  undo  what  the  whole  people 
have  done  ?  How  can  she  absolve  her  citizens  from 
their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  How- 
can  she  annul  their  obligations  and  oaths  ?  How  can 
the  members  of  her  legislature  renounce  their  own 
oaths  ?  * 

10.  Sir,  secession,  as  a  revolutionary  right,  is  intelli- 
gible ;  as  a  right  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  midst  of  civil 
commotions,  and  asserted  at  the  head  of  armies,  I  can 
understand  it.  But  as  a  practical  right,  existing  under 
the  Constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  its  provisions, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a  plain  .absurdity  ;  for 
it  supposes  resistance  to  government,  under  the  author- 
ity of  government  itself;  it  supposes  dismemberment, 
without  violating  the  principles  of  Union ;  it  supposes 
opposition  to  law,  without  crime ;  it  supposes  the  viola* 
tion  of  oaths,  without  responsibility ;  it  supposes  the 
total  overthrow  of  government,  without  revolution. 

11.  The  Constitution  regards  itself  as  perpetual  and 

*  Their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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immortal.  It  sfeeks  to  establish  a  union  among  the 
people  of  the  States,  which  shall  last  through  all  time. 
Or,  if  the  common  fate  of  things  human  must  be  ex- 
pected at  some  period  to  happen,  yet  that  catastrophe  is 
not  anticipated.  The  instrument  contains  ample  "pro- 
visions for  its  amendment,  at  all  times  ;  none  for  its 
abandonment,  at  any  time.  It  declares  that  new  States 
may  come  into  the  Union,  but  it  does  not  declare  that 
old  States  may  go  out. 

12.  The  Union  is  not  a  temporary  partnership  of 
States/  It  is  the  association  of  the  people  under  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  uniting  their  power,  joining 
together  their  highest  interests,  cementing  their  present 
enjoyments,  and  blending,  in  one  indivisible  mass,  all 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  Whatsoever  is  steadfast  in 
just  political  principles;  whatsoever  is  permanent  in 
the  structure  of  human  society  ;  whatsoever  there  is 
which  can  derive  an  enduring  character  from  being 
founded  on  deep-laid  principles  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  on  the  broad  foundation  of  the  public  will, — all 
these  unite  to  entitle  this  instrument  to  be  regarded  as 

A  PERMANENT  CONSTITUTION  OP  GOVERNMENT. 


XCH.  —  CHARADE   ON  CAMPBELL. 

PRAED. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  that  species  of  riddle  known  as  th<a 
charade  is  the  following  on  the  name  of  the  poet  Campbell.  The  first  stanza 
should  be  read  with  quick  time,  a  bold  orotund  tone,  and  loud  force;  the  sec- 
ond, with  slow  time, diminished  force, and  low  pitch;  the  third,  with  renewed 
animation  and  an  exultant  expression. 

See  in  Index,  charade,  flambeau,  Campbell,  Praed. 

I. 
Come  from  my  First,  —  ay,  come ! 
The  battle  dawn  ia  nigh, 
15* 
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And  the  screaming  tramp  and  thundering  dram 

Are  calling  thee  to  die ! 
Fight  as  thy  father  fought, 

Fall  as  thy  father  fell  i 
Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  is  wrought,— 

So  forward,  and  farewell. 

ii. 
Toll  ye  my  Second,  toll ! 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light, 
And  sing  the  hymn  of  a  parted  soul, 

Beneath  the  silent  night. 
The  wreath  upon  his  head, 

The  Cross  upon  his  breast, 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed,  — 

So,  take  him  to  his  rest 

ni. 
'Call  ye  my  Whole,  —  ay,  call 

The  lord  of  lute  and  lay, 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day  ! ~ 
Go,  call  him  by  his  name !  — 

No  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  sojdier's  fame, 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave  ! 


XCIII.  —  ANCIENT  ORATORY. 

Pronounce  Cicero,  sts'e-ro,  JEschines,  h'ke-neez,  Demosthenes,  cfo~ 
irtdit'the-neezy  Pericles,  pgrV&fees,  Roscius,  rds'se-us. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  interesting  paper  on  ancient  and  modern 
eloquence,  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

1.  The  great  body  of  men  invariably  impute  ina- 
bility to  speak  well  in  public  to  want  of  ideas ;  where- 
as, in  reality,  it  generally  arises  from  want  of  practice, 
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and  often  coexists  with  the  greatest  acquirements  and 
the  most  brilliant  genius.  The  main  causes  to  which 
the  extraordinary  perfection  of  ancient  oratory  is  to  be 
ascribed,  are  the  great  pains  which  were  bestowed  on 
the  education  of  the  higher  classes  in  this  most  difficult 
art,  and  the  practice  of  preparing  nearly  all  their  finest 
orations  before  delivery.  There  were  no  short-hand 
writers  in  those  days.  The  art  of  stenography  was 
unknown.  What  was  written  came,  and  could  only 
come,  from  the  author  himself.  It  is  well  known  that 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  Cicero  never 
were  delivered  at  all. 

2.  Indeed,  to  any  one  who  considers  the  style  of  the 
speeches,  not  only  of  the  great  masters,  but  of  all  the 
orators  of  antiquity,  it  must  be  sufficiently  evident  tha,t 
nearly  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  had  been  written. 
Some  part,  without  doubt,  was  caught  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment :  a  happy  retort  was  sometimes  the 
result  of  an  interruption,  —  a  felicitous  reply  to  an 
antagonist's  attack.  But  these  were  the  exceptions, 
not  the  rule. 

3.  Nor  was  less  attention  bestowed,  in  ancient  times, 
upon  training  young  men — to  whatever  profession  they 
were  destined  —  in  that  important  and  difficult  branch 
of  oratory  which  consists  in  intonation  and  delivery. 
Cicero,  when  advanced  in  life,  and  in  the  meridian  of 
his  fame,  took  lessons  from  Roscius,  the  great  tragic 
actor  of  the  day ;  and  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes  to 
overcome  the  impediments  of  a  defective  elocution,  by 
putting  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  and  declaiming  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  the  roar  of  which  resembled  the 
murmurs  of  the  forum,  demonstrate  that  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  of  eloquence  were  fully  alive  to  the 
vast  influence  of  a  powerful  voice  and  animated  deliv- 
ery, in  heightening  the  effect  even  of  the  most  perfect 
efforts  of  oratory. 

4.  When  asked,  What  is  the  first  requisite  of  elo- 
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quence  ?  the  last  of  these  orators  answered,  "Action" ; 
the  second?  "Action";  the  third?  "Action."  With- 
out going  so  great  a  length,  and  admitting  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  genius  of  Demosthenes  in  composing  the 
speeches  which  he  so  powerfully  delivered,  every  one 
must  admit  the  advantage  of  an  impassioned  delivery  in 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  highest,  and  concealing  the 
defects  of  the  most  ordinary  oratory. 

5.  We  all  know  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  should  commit  his 
speeches  to  memory,  and  take  lessons  from  a  Macready 
or  Kean  in  their  delivery.  Beyond  all  doubt,  derision 
would  take  the  place  of  admiration  ;  the  laughs  would 
be  much  more  frequent  than  the  cheers.  Yet  some- 
thing like  this  is  precisely  what  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
did ;  it  was  thus  that  Pericles  ruled  the  Athenian  De- 
mocracy, and  JEschines  all  but  overturned  the  giant 
strength  of  his  immortal  adversary. 

6.  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  these  men,  whose 
works  have  stood  the  test  of  twenty  centuries,  were 
wrong  in  their  system ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  subsequent  nation  of  the  earth  has  misdirected 
its  admiration.  It  is  more  probable  that  some  circum- 
stances have  occurred  to  turn  oratory,  in  modern  times, 
aside  from  its  highest  flights,  and  induced  a  style  in 
public  speaking  which  has  now  become  habitual,  but 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  attainment 
in  the  art. 

7.  Nor  is  it  difficult,  if  we  consider  the  composition 
of  modern  senates,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
assembled,  to  see  what  these  circumstances  are.  But 
rely  upon  it,  opportunities  for  oratory  in  its  very  high- 
est style  are  not  wanting.  What  is  wanting  is  due 
attention  early  in  life  to  that  noble  art,  the  lofty  spirit 
which  aims  at  great  objects,  and  the  energetic  will,  the 
resolute  perseverance,  which  deem  the  labor  of  a  life- 
time a  light  price  to  pay  for  their  attainment 
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XCIV.  —  SEA  WEED. 

LONGFELLOW. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  receive  their 
name  from  the  Portuguese  acor  or  Spanish  azor,  a  hawk,  great  numbers  of 
which  bird  were  found  on  these  islands  when  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1432.  A  skerry  is  a  rocky  isle.  The  Hjeb'ki-des  lie  off  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland;  the  Orkneys,  off  the  north. 

See  in  Index,  hoard,  Elysian,  Longfellow. 

Delivery.  The  versification  is  peculiar,  and  in  places  suggests  an  imita- 
tive modulation  where  the  sound  may  seem  u  an  echo  to  the  sense/'  The 
rhyme  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  in  the  last  stanza  must  not  mislead  the 
reader  as  to  the  pronunciation.  In  recorded,  the  o  has  its  short  sound  as  in 
nor;  in  hoarded,  its  long  sound  as  in  roar. 


When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The.  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Landward  in  his  wrath  he  scourges 

The  toiling  surges, 
Laden  with  seaweed  from  the  rocks ; 


From  Bermuda's  reefs,  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges, 
In  some  far-off  bright  Azore, 
From  Bahama,  and  the  dashing, 

Silver-Hashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador ; 

in. 

From  the  tumbling  surf,  that  buries 

The  Orkneyan  skerries, 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides ; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

Spars,  uplifting 
On  the  desolate,  rainy  seas ;  — 
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IV. 
Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main ; 
Till  in  sheltered  caves,  and  reaches 

Of  sandy  beaches, 
All  has  found  repose  again. 


So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  Poet's  soul,  ere  long 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness, 

In  its  vastness, 
Float  some  fragments  of  a  song: 


From  the  far-off  isles  enchanted, 

Heaven  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  Truth  ; 
From  the  flashing  surf,  whose  vision 

Gleams  Elysian 
In  the  tropic  climes  of  Youth ;  — 

VII. 

From  the  strong  Will,  and  the  Endeavor 

That  forever 
Wrestles  with  the  tides  of  Fate ; 
From  the  wreck  of  Hopes  far  scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating  waste  and  desolate ;  — 

VIII. 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  heart ;  — 
Till  at  length  in  books  recorded, 

They,  like  hoarded 
Household  words,  no  more  depart. 
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XCV.  —  IRVING  AND  MACAULAY. 

THACKERAY. 

Irving  died  November  28, 1859;  Macaulay,  December  28, 1859;  and  Thack- 
eray survived  the  subjects  of  the  following  genial  and  beautiful  eulogy  only 
four  >ean>9  dying  December  24,  1868. 

See  in  Index,  baton,  bouquet,  epaulettes,  European,  exaggerate, 
museum,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  Irving,  Macaulay,  Thackeray.  The 
Latin  wire*  pater  fat'ri-^  mean  *' father  of  his  country";  laus  Deo 
(lawe  de'oy,  "praise  to  God";  et  cetera,  "and  the  rest,"  or  &c.  The 
style  is  free,  familiar,  and  almost  colloquial.     See  §  52. 

1.  Aimost  the  last  words  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
spoke  to  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  were, 
"Be  a  good  man,  my  dear!"  and  with  the  last  flicker 
of  breath  on  his  dying  lips,  he  sighed  a  farewell  to  his 
family,  and  passed  away  blessing  them.  Two  men, 
famous,  admired,  beloved,  have  just  left  us,  the  Gold- 
smith and  the  Gibbon  of  our  time.  Ere  a  few  weeks  are 
over,  many  a  critic's  pen  will  be  at  work,  reviewing  their 
lives,  and  passing  judgment  on  their  works. 

2.  This  is  no  review,  or  history,  or  criticism ;  only  a 
word  in  testimony  of  respect  and  regard  from  a  man  of 
letters,  who  owes  to  his  own  professional  labor  the  honor 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  two  eminent  literary 
men.  One  was  the  first  ambassador  whom  the  New 
World  of  Letters  sent  to  the  Old.  He  was  born  almost 
with  the  Republic ;  the  pater  patrim  had  laid  his  hand 
on  the  child's  head.  He  bore  Washington's  name :  he 
came  among  us  bringing  the  kindest  sympathy,  the 
most  artless,  smiling  good-will. 

3.  His  new  country  (which  some  people  here  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  rather  superciliously)  could  send 
us,  as  he  showed  in  his  own  person,  a  gentleman,  who, 
though  himself  born  in  no  very  high  sphere,  was  most 
finished,  polished,  easy,  witty,  quiet,  and,  socially,  the 
equal  of  the  most  refined  Europeans.    If  Irving's  wel- 
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come  in  England  was  a  kind  one,  was  it  not  also  grate- 
fully remembered?  If  he  ate  our  salt,  did  he  not  pay 
us  with  a  thankful  heart? 

4.  In  America  the  love  and  regard  for  Irving  was  a 
national  sentiment.  It  seemed  to  me,  during  a  year's 
travel  in  the  country,  as  if  no  one  ever  aimed  a  blow  at 
Irving.  All  men  held  their  hand  from  that  harmless, 
friendly  peacemaker.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
him  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton, and  remarked  how  in  every  place  he  was  honored 
and  welcomed.  Every  large  city  has  its  "  Irving  House." 
The  country  takes  pride  in  the  fame  of  its  men  of  letters. 

5.  The  gate  of  his  own  charming  little  domain  on  the 
beautiful  Hudson  River  was  forever  swinging  before 
visitors  who  came  to  him.  He  shut  out  no  one.  I  had 
seen  many  pictures  of  his  house,  and  read  descriptions 
of  it,  in  both  of  which  it  was  treated  with  a  not  unusual 
American  exaggeration.  It  was  but  a  pretty  little  cabin 
of  a  place ;  the  gentleman  of  the  press  who  took  notes 
of  it,  while  his  kind  old  host  was  sleeping,  might  have 
visited  the  house  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

6.  And  how  came  it  that  this  house  was  so  small, 
when  Mr.  Irving's  books  were  sold  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  nay,  millions, — when  his  profits  were  known 
to  be  large,  and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  good  old  bache- 
lor were  notoriously  modest  and  simple  ?  He  had  loved 
once  in  his  life.  The  lady  he  loved  died ;  and  he,  whom 
all  the  world  loved,  never  sought  to  replace  her. 

7.  I  can't  say  how  much  the  thought  of  that  fidelity 
has  touched  me.  Does  not  the  very  cheerfulness  of  his 
after  life  add  to  the  pathos  of  that  untold  story?  To 
grieve  always  was  not  in  his  nature ;  or,  when  he  had 
his  sorrow,  to  bring  all  the  world  in  to  condole  with 
him  and  bemoan  it.  Deep  and  quiet  he  lays  the  love 
of  his  heart,  and  buries  it,  and  grass  and  flowers  grow 
over  the  scarred  ground  in  due  time. 

8.  Irving  had  such  a  small  house  and  such  narrow 
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rooms  because  there  was  a  great  number  of  people  to 
occupy  them.  He  could  only  live  very  modestly  because 
the  wifeless,  childless  man  had  a  number  of  children  to 
whom  he  was  as  a  father.  He  had  as  many  as  niuQ 
nieces,  I  am  told, — I  saw  two  of  these  ladies  at  his 
house, — with  all  of  whom  the  dear  old  man  had  shared 
the  produce  of  his  labor  and  genius.  "  Be  a  good  man, 
my  dear."  One  can't  but  think  of  these  last  words  of 
the  veteran  Chief  of  Letters,  who  had  tasted  and  tested 
the  value  of  worldly  success,  admiration,  prosperity. 
Was  Irving  not  good,  and,  of  his  works,  was  not  his  life 
the  best  part? 

9.  In  his  family,  gentle,  generous,  good-humored, 
affectionate,  self-denying;  in  society,  a  delightful  ex- 
ample of  complete  gentlemanhood ;  quite  unspoiled  by 
prosperity;  never  obsequious  to  the  great  (or,  worse 
still,  to  the  base  and  mean,  as  some  public  men  are 

-forced  to  be  in  his  and  other  countries) ;  eager  to  ac- 
knowledge every  contemporary's  merit;  always  kind  and 
affable  with  the  young  members  of  his  calling;  in  his 
professional  bargains  and  mercantile  dealings  delicately 
honest  and  grateful ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  charming  masters  of  our  lighter  language;  the 
constant  friend  to  us  and  our  nation ;  to  men  of  letters 
doubly  dear,  not  for  his  wit  and  genius  merely,  but  as 
an  exemplar  of  goodness,  probity,  and  a  pure  life ! 

10.  As  for  the  other  writer,  whose  departure  many 
friends,  some  few  most  dearly-loved  relatives,  and  multi- 
tudes of  admiring  readers  deplore,  our  Republic*  has 
already  decreed  his  statue,  and  he  must  have  known 
that  he  had  earned  this  posthumous  honor.  He  was 
not  a  poet  and  man  of  letters  merely,  but  a  citizen,  a 
statesman,  a  great  British  worthy.  All  sorts  of  successes 
are  easy  to  him:  as  a  lad  he  goes  down  into  the  arena 


*  Thackeray  here  speaks  metaphorically,  meaning  "  the  Republic   of 
letters.". 
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with  others,  and  wins  all  the  prizes  to  which  he  has  a 
mind.  A  place  in  the  Senate  is  straightway  offered  to 
the  young  man.  He  takes  his  seat  there;  he  speaks, 
when  so  minded,  without  party  anger  or  intrigue,  but 
not  without  party  faith  and  a  sort  of  heroic  enthusiasm 
for  his  cause.  Still  he  is  poet  and  philosopher  even, 
more  than  orator. 

11.  If  a  company  of  giants  were  got  together,  very 
likely  one  or  two  of  the  mere  six-feet-six  people  might 
be  angry  at  the  incontestable  superiority  of  the  very 
tallest  of  the  party ;  and  so  I  have  heard  some  London 
wits,  rather  peevish  at  Macauiay's  superiority,  complain 
that  he  occupied  too  much  of  the  talk,  and  so  forth. 

"Now  that  wonderful  tongue  is  to  speak  no  more,  will 
not  many  a  man  grieve  that  he  no  longer  has  the  chance 
to  listen  ?  To  remember  the  talk  is  to  wonder;  to  think 
not  only  of  the  treasures  he  had  in  his  memory,  but  of 
the  trifles  he  had  stored  there,  and  could  produce  with 
equal  readiness. 

12.  Many  Londoners — not  all — have  seen  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  Library,  —  the  dome  where  our  million 
volumes  are  housed.  What  peace,  what  love,  what 
truth,  what  beauty,  what  happiness  for  all,  what  gener- 
ous kindness  for  you  and  me,  are  here  spread  out!  It 
seems  to  me  one  cannot  sit  down  in  that  place  without 
a  heart  full  of  grateful  reverence.  I  own  to  have  said 
my  grace  at  the  table  and  to  have  thanked  Heaven  for 
this  my  English  birthright,  freely  to  partake  of  these 
bountiful  books,  and  to  speak  the  truth  I  find  there. 
Under  the  dome  which  held  Macauiay's  brain,  and  from 
which  his  solemn  eyes  looked  out  on  the  world  but  a 
fortnight  since,  what  a  vast,  brilliant,  and  wonderful 
store  of  learning  was  ranged! — what  strange  lore  would 
he  not  fetch  for  you  at  your  bidding!*     A  volume  of 


*  Thackeray  nsed  to  relate,  that  upon  the  occasion  of  his  lecturing  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  he  saw,  on  looking  over  the  house,  before  going  forward 
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law  or  history,  a  book  of  poetry  familiar  or  forgotten 
(except  by  himself,  who  forgot  nothing),  a  novel  ever  so 
old,  and  he  had  it-at  hand! 

13.  With  regard  to  Macaulay's  style,  there  may  be 
faults  of  course ;  but  we  are  not  talking  about  faults. 
Take  at  hazard  any  three  pages  of  his  Essays  or  of  his 
History;  and,  glimmering  below  the  stream  of  the  narra- 
tive, as  it  were,  you,  an  average  reader,  see  one,  two, 
three,  a  half-score  of  allusions  to  other  historic  facts, 
characters,  literature,  poetry,  with  which  you  are  not 
acquainted.  Why  is  this  epithet  used?  Whence  is 
that  simile  drawn  ?  How  does  he  manage,  in  two  or 
three  words,  to  paint  an  individual,  or  to  indicate  a 
landscape  ?  He  reads  twenty  books  to  write  a  sentence; 
he  travels  a  hundred  miles  to  make  a  line  of  descrip- 
tion !  ~ 

14.  One  paper  I  have  read  regarding  Lord  Macaulay 
says  "he  had  no  heart."  Why,  a  man's  books  may  not 
always  speak  the  truth,  but  they  speak  his  mW  in  spite 
of  himself;  and  it  seems  to  me  this  man's  heart  is  beat- 
ing through  every  page  he  penned.  He  is  always  in  a 
storm  of  revolt  and  indignation  against  wrong,  craft, 
tyranny.  How  he  cheers  heroic  resistance ;  how  he 
backs  and  applauds  freedom  struggling  for  its  own ;  how 
he  hates  scoundrels,  ever  so  victorious  and  successful ; 
how  he  recognizes  genius,  though  selfish  villains  possess 
it! 

15.  The  critic  who  says  Macaulay  had  no  heart, 
might  say  that  Johnson  had  none ;  and  two  men  more 
generous,  and  more  loving,  and  more  hating,  and  more 
partial,  and  more  noble,  do  not  live  in  our  history. 
Those  who  knew  Lord  Macaulay  knew  how  admirably 
tender,  and  generous,  and  affectionate  he  was.     It  was 

to  the  desk,  the  well-known  person  of  Macaulay,  on  the  third  bench  from  the 
front.  Turning  to  some  friends,  he  said,  *'  A  five-pound  note  to  any  man  who 
will  get  Macaulay  out  of  the  house."  *•  I  felt,"  said  Thackeray,  "  like  a 
fellow  with  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  in  the  banking-house  of  the  Barings.*' 
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not  his  business  to  bring  his  family  before  the  theatre 
footlights,  and  call  for  bouquets  from  the  gallery  as  he 
wept  over  them. 

16.  If  any  young  man  of  letters  reads  this  little  ser- 
mon,—  and  to  him,  indeed,  it  is  addressed, — I  would 
say  to  him,  "  Bear  Scott's  words  in  your  mind,  and  4  be 
good,  my  dear.9 "  Here  are  two  literary  men  gone  to 
their  account*  and,  laus  Deo,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
account  is  fair,  and  open,  and  clean.  Here  is  no  need 
of  apologies  for  shortcomings,  or  explanations  of  vices 
which  would  have  been  virtues  but  for  unavoidable  et 
cetera. 

17.  Here  are  two  examples  of  men  most  differently 
gifted:  each  pursuing  his  calling;  each  speaking  his 
truth  as  God  bade  him ;  each  honest  in  life ;  just  and 
irreproachable  in  his  dealings;  dear  to  his  friends; 
honored  by  his  country ;  beloved  at  his  fireside.  It 
has  been  the  fortunate  lot  of  both  to  give  incalculable 
happiness  and  delight  to  the  world,  which  thanks  them 
in  return  with  an  immense  kindliness,  respect,  affection. 
It  may  not  be  our  chance,  brother  scribe,  to  be  endowed 
with  such  merit,  or  rewarded  with  such  fame.  But  the 
rewards  of  these  men  are  rewards  paid  to  our  service. 
We  may  not  win  the  baton  or  epaulettes,  but  Heaven 
give  us  strength  to  guard  the  honor  of  the  flag! 


XCVI.  —  HUMAN  BLINDNESS  TO  THE  FUTURE. 

POPE. 

See  in  Index,  humble,  Indian,  sphere,  Pope.    The  following  passage  is 
from  the  author's  principal  work,  his  "  Essay  on  Man." 

I. 
Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fecbe ; 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state  ; 
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From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know ; 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 

IL 

O  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven ; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

in. 
Hope  humbly,  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar  ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death  ;  and  God  adore. 
What*  future  bliss,  He  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  To  be  blest : 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  from  home, 
Bests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

IV. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way, 
Yet,  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill,  a  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste  ; 
Where  slaves  ^nce  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 

v. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire  ; 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 


An  elliptical  expression,  meaning,  What  may  be  future  bliss,  &c. 
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But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 


Go,  wi  -/'  *hou  !  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  th)   .;   :.i.  :,.>  ::?f  Providence ; 
Call  imperii:  j  i  wl:^  :.   u  fanciest  such; 
Say,  here  He  g  • .-:.?  too  "  tie,  there  too  much ; 
Snatch  from  His  -  e  balance  and  the  rod, 

Rejudge  His  justice,  be  die  god  of  God. 

vn. 

In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes ; 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel  ^ 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th'  eternal  cause. 


XCVn.  —  AN  AMERICAN  WILDERNESS. 

DE   TOCQURVILLE. 

In  the  year  183*,  De  Tocqneville  and  Beaumont  (Bee  page  132)  traveled 
from  Pontiac  in  Michigan  to  Saginaw  through  what  was  then  an  uncleared 
wilderness.  The  fidelity  of  the  following  description  of  an  American  "  forest 
primeval  "  in  Michigan  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  have  witnessed  a  simi- 
lar scene.     See  remarks  on  the  narrative  and  descriptive  style,  §  48. 

See  in  Index,  axe  or  ax,  traveler  or  traveller,  Tocqueville. 

1.  As  we  proceeded,  we  gradually  lost  sight  of  the 
trafces  of  man.  Soon  all  proofs  even  of  savage  life  dis- 
appeared, and  before  us  was  the  scene  that  we  had  so 
long  been  seeking,  —  a  virgin  forest.  Growing  in  the 
middle  of  the  thin  brushwood,  through  which  objects  are 
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^perceived  at  a  considerable  distance,  was  a  single  clump 
of  full-grown  trees,  almost  all  pines  or  oaks. 

2.  Confined  to  so  narrow  a  space,  and  deprived  of 
sunshine,  each  of  these  trees  had  run  up  rapidly,  in 
search  of  air  and  light.  As  straight  as  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  the  most  rapid  grower  had  overtopped  every  sur- 
rounding object ;  only  when  it  had  attained  a  higher 
region  did  it  venture  to  spread  out  its  branches,  and 
clothe  itself  with  leaves.  Others  followed  quickly  in 
this  elevated  sphere ;  and  the  whole  group,  interlacing 
their  boughs,  formed  a  sort  of  immense  canopy.  Un- 
derneath this  damp,  motionless  vault,  the  scene  is  dif- 
ferent. 

3.  Majesty  and  order  are  overhead,  —  near  the 
ground,  all  is  chaos  and  confusion  :  aged  trunks,  inca- 
pable of  supporting  any  longer  their  branches,  are  shat- 
tered in  the  middle,  presenting  nothing  but  a  sharp, 
jagged  point.  Others,  long  loosened  by  the  wind,  have 
been  thrown  unbroken  on  the  ground.  Torn  up  from 
the  earth,  their  roots  form  a  natural  barricade,  behind 
which  several  men  might  easily  find  shelter.  Huge 
trees,  sustained  by  the  surrounding  branches,  hang  in 
mid-air,  and  crumble  into  dust,  without  reaching  the 
ground. 

4.  There  is  no  district  in  Prance  so  scantily  peopled 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  forest  to  be  so  completely 
abandoned  that  the  trees,  after  quietly  fulfilling  the. 
purpose  of  their  existence,  attain  old  age  undisturbed, 
and  at  last  perish  from  natural  decay.  Civilized  man 
strikes  them  while  yet  in  their  prime,  and  clears  the 
ground  of  their  remains.  In  the  solitude  of  America 
all-powerful  nature  is  the  only  instrument  of  ruin,  as 
well  as  of  reproduction. 

5.  Here*  as  well  as  in  the  forests  over  which  man 
rules,  death  strikes  continually ;  but  there  is  no  one  to 
clear  away  the  remains ;  they  accumulate  day  by  day. 
They  fall,  they  are  heaped  upon  oner  another.    Time 
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alone  does  not  work  fast  enough  to  reduce  them  to 
dust,  so  as  to  make  way  for  their  successors.  Side  by 
side  lie  several  generations  of  the  dead.  Some,  in  the 
last  stage  of  dissolution,  have  left  on  the  grass  a  long 
line  of  red  dust  as  the  only  trace  of  their  presence; 
others,  already  half  consumed  by  time,  still  preserve 
their  outward  shape.  Others  again,  fallen  only  yester- 
day, stretch  their  long  branches  over  the  traveler's 
path. 

6.  I  have  often  at  sea  enjoyed  one  of  the  calm,  se- 
rene evenings,  when  the  sails,  flapping  idly  against  the 
mast,  leave  the  crew  in  ignorance  even  of  the  quarter 
whence  the  breeze  will  rise.  The  perfect  repose  of 
nature  is  as  striking  in  the  wilderness  as  on  the  ocean. 
When  at  noonday  the  sun's  rays  penetrate  the  forest, 
there  is  often  heard  a  long  sob,  a  kind  of  plaintive  cry 
echoing  in  the  distance.  It  is  the  last  breath  of  the 
expiring  breeze.  Deep  silence  ensues,  and  such  abso- 
lute stillness  as  fills  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  super* 
ttitious  awe.  The  traveler  stops  to  contemplate  the 
scene. 

7.  Pressed  against  one  another,  their  boughs  inter- 
laced, the  trees  seem  to  form  one  vast  indestructible 
edifice,  under  whose  arches  reigns  perpetual  darkness. 
Around  are  violence  and  destruction,  shattered  trees, 
and  torn  trunks ;  the  traces  of  long  elemental  war. 
But  the  struggle  is  suspended.  It  seems  to  have  been 
suddenly  arrested,  as  if  by  the  fiat  of  a  supernatural 
Being.  Half-broken  branches  seem  to  hold  by  6ome 
invisible  link  to  the  trunk  that  no  longer  supports 
them ;  trees  torn  from  their  roots  hang  in  the  air  as  if 
they  had  not  had  time  to  reach  the  ground. 

8.  The  traveler  holds  his  breath  to  c&tch  the  faintest 
sound  of  life.  No  noise,  not  even  a  whisper,  reaches 
him.  You  may  be  lost  in  a  European  forest,  but  some 
noise  belonging  to  life  is  audibley  You  hear  a  church- 
bell,  or  a  woodman's  axe,  or  the  report  of  a  gun,  or  the 
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barking  of  a  dog,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  indistinct  hum  of 
civilized  life.  Here  not  only  man  is  absent,  but  the 
voice  of  no  animal  is  to  be  heard.  The  smaller  ones 
have  sought  the  neighborhood  of  human  dwellings,  and 
the  larger  have  fled  to  a  still  greater  distance ;  the  few 
that  remain  hide  in  the  shade.  Thus  all  is  motionless, 
all  is  silent  beneath  the  leafy  arch.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Creator  had  for  a  moment  withdrawn  His  countenance, 
and  all  nature  had  become  paralyzed. 

9.  This  was  not  the  only  time  that  we  noticed  the 
resemblance  of  the  forest  to  the  ocean.  In  each  case 
the  idea  of  immensity  besets  you.  The  succession  of 
similar  scenes,  their  continual  mohotony,  overpowers 
the  imagination.  Perhaps  even  the  sensation  of  loneli- 
ness and  desolation,  which  oppressed  us  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic,  was  felt  by  us  still  more  strongly  and 
acutely  in  the  deserts  of  the  New  World. 

10.  Ajb  sea  the  voyager  sees  the  hori'zon  to  which  he 
is  steering.  He  sees  the  sky.  His  view  is  bounded 
only  by  the  powers  of  the  human  eye.  But  what  is 
there  to  indicate  a  path  across  the  leafy  ocean?  In 
vain  you  may  climb  the  lofty  trees ;  others  still  higher 
will  surround  you.  In  vain  you  climb  a  hill ;  every- 
where the  forest  follows  you,  —  the  forest  which  extends 
before  you  to  the  Arctic  Pole  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
You  may  travel  thousands  of  miles  beneath  its  shade, 
and,  though  always  advancing,  never  appear  to  stir  from 
the  same  spot. 


O,  never  despair!  for  our  hopes,  oftentime, 
Spring  swiftly,  as  flowers  in  some  tropical  clime, 
Where  the  spot  that  was  barren  and  scentless  at  night 
Is  blooming  and  fragrant  at  morning's  first  light! 
The  mariner  marks,  when  the  Jempest  rings  loud, 
That  the  rainbow  is  brighter  the  darker  the  cloud; 
Then,  up!  up!  —  never  despair! 
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XCVIII.  —  LOCHWVAB. 


SCOTT. 

Delivery*  The  style  is  narrative,  but  requires  a  brisk,  gay  movement, 
which -in  the  seventh  and  eighth  stanzas  should  quicken  into  an  expression  of 
hurry,  bustle,  and  excitement  Loohinvar's  cry,  "  She  i»  won,"  &c,  should 
be  given  with  loud  force.  It  will  require  considerable  practice  in  order  to 
impart  to  the  delivery  its  full  effect. 

See  in  Index,  galliabd,  Lochinvab,  scar,  Solway,  Scott. 


O,  young-  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  "West, — 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best! 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none, — 
He  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

ii. 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  NStherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a*  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

m. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall, 

'Mong  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 

"  O,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?  " — 

IT. 

"  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  —  my  suit  you  denied ;— 
Love  swells  like  the  Sol  way,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide ; 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
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There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

v. 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cap. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,  — 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure ! v  said  young  Lochinvar. 

VI. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'T  were  better,  by  far, 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

VII. 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood  near ; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 

"  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scar  ;  * 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

vm. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan  ; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran : 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ?  * 


•  The  ballad  of  Lochinvar,  says  Scott,  is  in  a  very  slight  degree  founded 
on  a  ballad  called  "  Katharine  Janfarie,"  which  may  be  found  in  the  "  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border." 
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XCIX.  —  ONE  NATION,   ONE  DESTINY. 

DONNELLY. 

The  following  eloquent  remarks  by  Mr.  Donnelly  of  Minnesota  are  from  a 
speeoh  delivered  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  May,  1864,  on  the 
bill  to  provide  republican  governments  for  the  subverted  States. 

See  in  Index,  combatant,  diet,  dynasty,  hovel,  plow  or  plough, 
sovereign,  Nubia,  Donnelly. 

Delivery*  For  most  of  the  passage*  a  bold  middle  pitch,  with  orotund 
quality,  expressive  pauses,  and  occasionally  loud  force,  will  be  appropriate. 

1.  Let  no  man  think  that  his  poverty  or  obscurity  "will 
screen  him  from  the  results  of  an  unwise  adjustment 
of  our  present  troubles.  Those  results  will  be  as  uni- 
versal and  as  inevitable  as  death  itself;  they  will  follow 
the  laborer  to  his  hovel ;  they  will  track  him  as  he  flies 
out  into  the  pathless  wilderness.  What,  then,  will  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  nation?  There  is  but  one  answer: 
the  prevention  of  that  state  of  things  out  of-  which  the 
rebellion  arose.  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  right  of 
the  nation  to  take  all  measures  necessary  for  its  own 
existence.  Who  shall  assume  that  among  its  very  safe- 
guards may  be  found  the  instrument  of  its  assassination? 

2.  The  American  people  are  determined  to  be  one 
nation, — one  absolute,  supreme,  irresistible  nation ;  not, 
in  the  words  of  Washington,  as  applied  to  the  Confeder- 
ation, "one  nation  to-day,  and  thirteen  to-morrow"; 
not  a  Polish  Diet,  with  as  many  vetoes  as  members ;  not 
a  mere  rope  of  sand,  —  but  one  nation,  for  good  and  ill, 
now  and  forever,  one  nation.  The  absolute  power  which 
rests  somewhere  shall  rest  in  the  hands  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  matters  nothing  in  what  way  the  nation  arose ; 
whether  from  its  creative  abundance  it  gave  birth  to  the 
States,  or  whether  it  grew  from  a  congelation  of  the 
States.  Possessing  existence  and  being  sovereign,  it 
has  a  right  to  all  things  necessary  to  a  continuance  of 
its  life  and  sovereignty. 

3.  We  who  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  far  West, 
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have  not  that  deep  and  ingrained  veneration  for  State 
power  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  older  States.  We  have  found  that  State 
lines,  State  names,  State  organizations,  are  in  most  cases 
the  veriest  creatures  of  accident.  To  us  there  is  no 
savor  of  antiquity  about  them.  Our  people  move  into  a 
region  of  country  and  make  the  State.  We  feel  our- 
selves to  be  offshoots  of  the  nation.  We  look  to  the 
nation  for  protection. 

4.  We  need  erect  no  bulwark  of  State  sovereignty, 
behind  which  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  gifts  which 
that  nation  so  generously  and  bountifully  showers  upon 
us ;  and  when  the  order  of  nature  is  reversed,  and  she 
calls  to  us  in  her  extremity  for  help  and  protection,  the 
farmer  will  be  found  leaving  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and 
the  woodman  the  tree  half  felled  in  the  forest,  to  fly  to 
the  assistance  of  our  common  parent.  Part  of  a  mighty 
nation,  we  feel  that  our  fame  and  our  greatness  reach 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  over  all  the  seas,  and 
through  all  the  continents.  Citizens  of  States,  we  are 
lost  and  buried  from  the  gaze  of  mankind,  the  tributary 
Nubias  of  those  governments  which  control  the  mouth 
of  our  Nile ;  without  commerce,  without  a  navy,  without 
a  flag ;  the  merest  insignificant  accidents ! 

5.  And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  surely  as  the  eye  of  the 
All-Just  is  upon  us,  there  is  no  safety  for  this  nation 
while  a  spark  of  vitality  remains  in  the  institution  of 
Slavery.  Let  us  read  history,  and  gather  from  it,  as 
Lord  Bolingbroke  advises  us, "  not  heat,  but  light."  What 
have  caused  the  most  continuous  and  persistent  wars  ? 
The  answer  is,  the  attempts  of  dethroned  dynasties  to 
regain  power.  Slavery,  with  its  hundred  thousand 
autocrats,  may  come  again  to  beg  for  it  place  and 
power,  just  as  the  old  nobility  came  back  after  the  revo- 
lution of  Prance.  Yet  Slavery  will  have  cost  the  nation 
its  full  capacity  of  suffering. 

G.   It  is  said  that  we  propose  to  oppress  the  people  of 
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the  South.  It  would  be  well  if  such  oppression  could 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  known  world !  Ours  is 
an  oppression  which  makes  free ;  ours  a  despotism  which 
builds  the  school-house  and  the  printing-office ;  ours  a 
tyranny  which  sets  the  plow  moving  in  the  furrow,  and 
covers  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  with  the  white  wings  of 
commerce.  God  give  the  world  abundance  of  such 
oppression ! 

7.  Worn  with  fruitless  stragglings  against  us, — dusty 
and  bloody  from  a  thousand  fields,  with  drooping  jaws, 
glazed  eyes,  and  dejected  visage,  —  the  monster  Slavery 
asks  shelter  at  our  feet,  repose,  protection;  space  to 
stretch  his  weary  limbs ;  time  for  the  exhausted  juices 
of  his  body  to  resume  their  accustomed  flow.  Spare 
him  but  this  little  while,  and  once  more  he  will  be  upon 
his  feet ;  once  more  his  roar  will  shake  the  world:  once 
more  his  talons  will  be  clotted  with  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  those  near  and  dear  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  all  of  us. 

8.  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  spare  us  such  a  fate! 
Let  death  fall  upon  the  offender,  Slavery !  This  is  no 
wrestling-match  which  the  nation  can  relinquish  and 
resume  at  pleasure.  This  struggle  means,  and  has 
meant  from  the  beginning,  death  to  one  of  the  com- 
batants. Why  hesitate  ?  Death  let  it  be  to  the  con- 
quered !    Let  Slavery  die  that  the  Natipn  may  live ! 


C.  —  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

W.   P.   LUNT.     \ 

Morn  and  borne  are  not  perfect  rhymes.     The  o  in  borne  is  long  i 
in  bore;  in  morn,  it  is  short 
See  in  Index,  guardian,  short-lived,  Mars,  Lunt. 


Flag  of  my  country !  in  thy  folds 
Are  wrapped  the  treasures  of  the  heart ; 
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Where'er  that  waving  sheet  is  fanned 
By  breezes  of  the  sea  or  land, 
It  bids  the  life-blood  start 


It  is  not  that  among  those  stars 

The  fiery  crest  of  Mars  shines  out ; 

It  is  not  that  on  battle-plain, 

'Mid  heaps  of  harnessed  warriors  slain, 
It  flaps  triumphant  o'er  the  rout 

in. 
Short-lived  the  joy  that  conquest  yields ; 

Flushed  victory  is  bathed  in  tears ; 
The  burden  of  that  bloody  fame 
Which  shouting  myriads  proclaim 

Sounds  sad  to  widowed  ears. 


Thou  hast  a  deeper,  stronger  hold, 
Flag  of  my  country !  on  the  heart, 

Than  when  o'er  mustered  hosts  unfurled^ 

Thou  art  a  signal  to  the  world, 
At  which  the  nations  start. 


Thou  art  a  symbol  of  the  power 

Whose  sheltering  wings  our  homes  surround  ; 
Guarded  by  thee  was  childhood's  morn, 
And  wljere  thy  cheering  folds  are  borne, 

Order  and  Peace  are  found. 


Flag  of  our  mighty  Union,  hail ! 

Blessings  abound  where  thou  dost  float ; 
Best  robe  for  living  Freedom's  form, 
Fit  pall  to  spread  upon  her  tomb, 

Should  Heaven  to  death  devote. 

vn. 
Wave  over  us  in  glory  still, 
And  be  our  guardian  as  now  ! 
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Each  wind  of  heaven  salute  thy  streaks! 
And  withered  be  the  arm  that  seeks 
To  bring  that  banner  low  ! 


CI.  —  THE  SENSITIVE  AUTHOR. 

SHERIDAN. 

The  following  scene  is  from  a  dramatic  piece  entitled  M  The  Critic,  or  a 
Tragedy  Rehearsed."  In  the  character  of  **  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,"  Sheridan 
has  caricatured  the  foibles  of  Richard  Cumberland,  author  of  several  plays, 
who  died  in  1811.  He  was  an  honorable  and  amiable  man,  but  his  literary 
vanity  was  excessive;  and  his  irritable  susceptibility  to  criticism  was  such 
that  Garrick  called  him  u  the  man  without  a  skin." 

See  in  Index,  bombast,  suggest,  Sheridan. 

Delivery*  In  reading  the  dialogue,  bear  in  mind  that  Dangle  and  Sneer 
are  amusing  themselves  with  the  well-known  weakness  of  Sir  Fretful,  and 
that  their  praise  is  as  insincere  as  their  pretended  quotations  from  a  newt- 
paper  attack  are  mischievous. 

Dangle,  Sneeb,  Sib  Fretful  Plagiary. 

Dan.  Ah,  my  dear  friend !  We  were  just  speaking 
of  your  tragedy.     Admirable,  Sir  Fretful,  admirable  ! 

Sneer.  You  never  did  anything  beyond  it,  Sir  Fret- 
ful,— never  in  your  life. 

Sir  F.   Sincerely,  then,  —  you  do  like  the  piece  ? 

Sneer.   Wonderfully ! 

Sir  F.  But  come  now,  there  must  be  something  that 
you  think  might  be  mended,  hey  ?  —  Mr.  Dangle,  has 
nothing   struck  you  ? 

Dan.  Why,  faith,  it  is  Cut  an  ungracious  thing,  for 
the  most  part,  to 

Sir  F.  With  most  authors  it  is  just  so  indeed ;  they 
are  in  general  strangely  tenacious  !  But,  for  my  part, 
I  am  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  a  judicious  critic 
points  out  any  defect  in  me ;  for  what  is  the  purpose  of 
showing  a  work  to  a  friend,  if  you  don't  mean  to  profit 
by  his  opinion  ? 
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Sneer.  Very  true.  Why,  then,  though  I  seriously 
admire  the  piece  upon  the  whole,  yet  there  is  one  small 
objection  ;  which,  if  you  '11  give  me  leave,  I  '11  mention. 

Sir  F.   Sir,  you  can't  oblige  me  more. 

Sneer.   I  think  it  wants  incident. 

Sir  F.   You  surprise  me  !  — wants  incident  ? 

Sneer.  Yes ;  I  own,  I  think  the  incidents  are  too 
few. 

Sir  F.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Sneer,  there  is  no  person  for 
whose  judgment  I  have  a  more  implicit  deference.  But 
I  protest  to  you,  Mr.  Sneer,  I  am  only  apprehensive  that 
the  incidents  are  too  crowded. — My  dear  Dangle,  how 
does  it  strike  you  ? 

Dan.  Really,  I  can't  agree  with  my  friend  Sneer.  I 
think  the  plot  quite  sufficient ;  and  the  first  four  acts 
by  many  degrees  the  best  I  ever  read  or  saw  in  my  life. 
If  I  might  venture  to  suggest  anything,  it  is  that  the 
interest  rather  falls  off  in  the  fifth. 

Sir  F.   Rises,  I  believe,  you  mean,  sir 

Dan.   No ;  I  don't,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  F.  Yes,  yes,  you  do,  upon  my  word,  —  it  cer- 
tainly don't  fall  off,  I  assure  you.  No,  no,  it  don't  fall 
off. 

Dan.  Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  tp 
get  rid  as  easily  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  as  you  do 
of  ours. 

Sir  F.  The  newspapers !  —  Sir,  they  are  the  most 
villainous  —  licentious  —  abominable  —  infernal  —  Not 
that  I  ever  read  them  !  No !  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
look  into  a  newspaper. 

Dan.  You  are  quite  right,  —  for  it  certainly  must 
hurt  an  author  of  delicate  feelings  to  see  the  liberties 
they  take. 

Sir  F.  No !  — quite  the  contrary ;  their  abuse  is,  in 
fact,  the  best  panegyric ;  —  I  like  it  of  all  things.  An 
author's  reputation  is  only  in  danger  from  their  sup- 
port. 

16*  x 
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Sneer.   Why,  that 's  true,  —  and  that  attack  now  on 
you  the  other  day 

Sir  F.    What  ?  where  ? 

Dan.  Ay,  you  meau  in  a  paper  of  Thursday ;  it  was 
completely  ill-natured,  to  be  sure. 

Sir  F.   0,  so  much  the  better  —  Ha  !  ha !  ha  1  —  I 
wouldn't  have  it  otherwise. 

Dan.   Certainly,  it 's  only  to  be  laughed  at ;  for 

j&>  F.  You  don't  happen  to  recollect  what  the  fel- 
low said,  do  you  ? 

Sneer.  Pray,  Dangle  —  Sir  Fretful  seems  a  little 
anxious 

Sir  F.  0  no !  —  anxious,  —  not  I,  —  not  the  least. 
I —    But  one  may  as  well  hear,  you  know. 

Dan.  Sneer,  do  you  recollect  ?  —  [Aside  to  Sneer.] 
Make  out  something. 

Sneer.  [Aside  to  Dangle.]  I  will.  [Aloud.']  Yes, 
yes,  I  remember  perfectly. 

Sir  F.  Well,  and  pray  now  —  not  that  it  signifies  — 
what  might  the  gentleman  say  ? 

Sneer.  Why,  he  roundly  asserts  that  you  have  not 
the  slightest  invention  or  original  genius  whatever; 
though  you  are  the  greatest  traducer  of  all  other  au- 
thors living. 

Sir  jF.   Ha !  ha  !  ha !     Very  good ! 

Sneer.  Tiiat,  as  to  comedy,  you  have  not  one  idea 
of  your  own,  he  believes,  even  in  your  commonplace- 
book,  where  stray  jokes  and  pilfered  witticisms  are  kept 
with  as  much  method  as  the  ledger  of  the  Lost  and 
Stolen  Office. 

Sir  F.   Ha  !  ha !  ha !     Very  pleasant ! 

Sneer.  Nay,  that  you  are  so  unlucky  as  not  to  have 
the  skill  even  to  steal  with  taste :  but  that  you  glean 
from  the  refuse  of  obscure  volumes,  where  more  judi- 
cious plagiarists  have  been  before  you ;  so  that  the  body 
of  your  work  is  a  composition  of  dregs  and  sediments, 
—  like  a  bad  tavern's  worst  wine. 
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Sir  F.  Ha !  ha ! 

Sneer.  In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  says,  your 
bombast  would  be  less  intolerable,  if  the  thoughts  were 
ever  suited  to  the  expression ;  but  the  homeliness  of  the 
sentiment  stares  through  the  fantastic  encumbrance  of 
its  fine  language,  like  a  clown  in  one  of  the  new  uni- 
forms I 

SSrF.'Ha!  ha! 

Sneer.  That  your  occasional  tropes  and  flowers  suit 
the  general  coarseness  of  your  style,  as  tambour  sprigs 
would  a  ground  of  linsey-wolsey ;  while  your  imitations 
of  Shakespeare  resemble  the  mimicry  of  Falstaff's  Page, 
and  are  about  as  near  the  standard  of  the  original. 

Sir  F.   Ha! 

Sneer.  In  short,  that  even  the  finest  passages  you 
steal  are  of  no  service  to  you ;  for  the  poverty  of  your 
own  language  prevents  their  assimilating ;  so  that  they 
lie  on  the  surface  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor, 
encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  fertilize ! 

Sir  F.  [After  great  agitation.']  Now,  another  per- 
son would  be  vexed  at  this. 

Sneer.  Oh !  but  I  would  n't  have  told  you,  only  to 
divert  you. 

Sir  F.  I  know  it  —  I  am  diverted  —  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
—  not  the  least  invention! — Ha!  ha!  ha!  very  good! 
very  good ! 

Sneer.  Yes  —  no  genius !     Ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Dan.  A  severe  rogue !  ha !  ha !  But  you  are  quite 
right,  Sir  Fretful,  never  to  read  such  nonsense.  You 
are  quite  right. 

Sir  F.  To  be  sure — for,  if  there  is  anything  to  one's 
praise,  it  is  a  foolish  vanity  to  be  gratified  at  it ;  and  if 
it  is  abuse, — why,  one  is  always  sure  to  hear  of  it  from 
one  good-natured  friend  or  another  ! 
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CIL—  VAN  ARTEVELDE' S  SPEECH. 

TAYLOR. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Earl  of  Flanders  claimed  sovereignty  otct 
the  Flemish  town  of  Ghent 5  but  he  having  deprived  it  of  certain  immu- 
nities which  the  citizens  guarded  with  jealousy,  a  war  broke  out  which 
lasted  several  years.  Among  the  chiefs  of  the  people  of  Ghent  was  Philip 
van  Artevelde,  on  whose  story  a  dramatic  romance  has  been  founded.  lit 
the  scene  from  which  the  following  passage  is  taken  the  envoys  of  thr 
Earl  have  been  allowed  to  address  the  people  and  make  certain  overtures. 
After  they  have  spoken,  Van  Artevelde  replies  in  the  following  speech. 

See  in  Index,  mine,  recreant,  Taylor. 


Sirs,  ye  have  heard  these  knights  discourse  to  you 
Of  your  ill  fortunes,  telling  on  their  fingers 
The  worthy  leaders  ye  have  lately  lost 
True,  they  were  worthy  men,  most  gallant  chiefs ; 
And  ill  would  it  become  us  to  make  light 
Of  the  great  loss  we  suffer  by  their  fall. 
They  died  like  heroes ;  for  no  recreant  step 
Had  e'er  dishonored  them,  no  stain  of  fear, 
No  base  despair,  no  cowardly  recoil 
They  had  the  hearts  of  freemen  to  the  last, 
And  the  free  blood  that  bounded  in  their  veins 
Was  shed  for  freedom  with  a  liberal  joy. 

ii. 
But  had  they  guessed,  or  could  they  but  have  dreamed, 
The  great  examples  which  they  died  to  show 
Should  fall  so  flat,  should  shine  so  fruitless  here, 
That  men  should  say,  "  For  liberty  these  died, 
Wherefore  let  us  be  slaves,"  —  had  they  thought  this, 
O,  then,  with  what  an  agony  of  shame, 
Their  blushing  faces  buriect  in  the  dust, 
Had  their  great  spirits  parted  hence  for  heaven ! 

in. 
What !  shall  we  teach  our  chroniclers.henctforth 
To  write,  that  in  five  bodies  were  contained 
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The  sole  brave  hearts  of  Ghent !  which  five  defunct, 

The  heartless  town,  by  brainless  counsel  led, 

Delivered  up  her  keys,  stript  off  her  robes, 

And  so  with  all  humility  besought 

Her  haughty  lord  that  he  would  scourge  her  lightly ! 

It  shall  not  be  —  no,  verily !  for  now, 

Thus  looking  on  you  as  ye  stand  before  me, 

Mine  eye  can  single  out  full  many  a  man 

Who  lacks  but  opportunity  to  shine 

As  great  and  glorious  as  the  chiefs  that  fell. 

rv. 
But,  lo !  -the  Earl  is  "  mercifully  minded" !  • 

And  surely,  if  we,  rather  than  revenge 
The  slaughter  of  our  bravest,  cry  them  shame, 
And  fall  upon  our  knees,  and  say  we  Ve  sinned, 
Then  will  my  Lord  the  Earl  have  mercy  on  us, 
And  pardon  us  our  strike  for  liberty  ! 

v. 
O,  Sirs !  look  round  you,  lest  ye  be  deceived. 
Forgiveness  may  be  spoken  with  the  tongue, 
Forgiveness  may  be  written  with  the  pen, 
But  think  not  that  the  parchment  and  mouth  pardon 
Will  e'er  eject  old  hatreds  from  the  heart. 
There  *s  that  betwixt  you  been,  which  men  remember 
Till  they  forget  themselves,  till  all  *s  forgot,  — 
Till  the  deep  sleep  falls  on  them  in  that  bed 
From  which  no  morrow's  mischief  rouses  them. 

VI. 

There 's  that  betwixt  you  been  which  you  yourselves, 

Should  ye  forget,  would  then  not  be  yourselves ; 

For  must  it  not  be  thought  some  base  men's  souls 

Have  ta'en  the  seats  of  yours  and  turned  you  out, 

If,  in  the  coldness  of  a  craven  heart, 

Ye  should  forgive  this  bloody-minded  man 

For  all  his  black  and  murderous  monstrous  crimes  I 
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CHI.—  THE  USES  OF  THE  PASSIONS 

BEY.    SYDNEY   SMITH. 
See  in  Index,  imagery,  mausoleum,  moulder  or  xolosb,  fhilifpic, 

SACRIFICE,  SIMILE,   BURKE,   ClCEUO,   Cor'TES,  PRUSSIA,   SMITH. 

In  the  twelfth  paragraph,  the  author  alludes  to  the  celebrated  retreat  of 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  under  Xenophon  and  others,  from  the  invasion  of 
Persia.  The  Carduchian  (har-du'ke-an)  mountains  lie  along  the  north- 
eastern margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris. 

Delivery*  The  style,  though  didactic,  is  brilliant,  animated,  and  elo- 
quent, and  should  be  read  with  corresponding  warmth  and  spirit. 

1.  The  passions  are  in  morals  what  motion  is  in 
physics :  they  create,  preserve,  and  animate ;  and  with- 
out them,  all  would  be  silence  and  death.  Avarice 
guides  men  across  the  deserts  of  the  ocean ;  pride  covers 
the  earth  with  trophies,  and  mausoleums, and  pyramids; 
love  turns  men  from  their  savage  rudeness;  ambition 
shakes  the  very  foundation  of  kingdoms. 

2.  By  the  love  of  glory  weak  nations  swell  into 
magnitude  and  strength.  Whatever  there  is  of  terrible, 
whatever  there  is  of  beautiful  in  human  events,  all  that 
rouses  the  soul,  and  is  remembered  while  thought  and 
flesh  cling  together,  —  all  these  have  their  origin  from 
the  passions.  As- it  is  only  in  storms,  and  when  their 
coming  waters  are  driven  up  into  the  air,  that  we  c&tch 
a  sight  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  it  is  only  in  the  season 
of  perturbation  that  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  real  inter- 
nal nature  of  man. 

3.  To  all  efforts  of  the  imagination,  a  certain  degree 
of  passion  appears  highly  favorable; — anger  quickens 
wit,  multiplies  images  and  words,  and  gives  a  flow  and 
a  fecundity,  of  which  the  mind  is  utterly  destitute  in  its 
ordinary  state.  Every  man  is  eloquent  in  speaking  of 
himself,  from  the  direct  influence  which  his  passions 
have  upon  his  imagination.  The  finest  and  most  affect- 
ing parts  of  Cicero  are  always  about  himself.  In  that 
noble  conclusion  of  the  second  philippic,  which  after- 
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wards  cost  him  his  life,*  every  passion  of  his  great  mind 
seems  to  be  at  work. 

4.  "But  do  you,  Antony,"  he  says,  "look  to  your- 
self; and  I  will  confess  wiiat  are  my  principles :  I  have 
defended  the  Republic  when  I  was  young,  I  will  not 
desert  it  now  I  am  old:  I  have  despised  the  sword  of 
Catiline,  and  the  sword  of  Antony  shall  not  alarm  me. 
Most  willingly  would  I  sacrifice  this  body,  if  by  my 
death  the  liberty  of  Rome  could  be  established.  Did 
not  I  say,  twenty  years  ago,  in  this  very  Senate,  that 
when  a  man  perished  who  had  reached  the  dignity  of 
Consul,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  perished  prema- 
turely ? 

5.  "And  do  you  think,  now  that  old  age  is  come 
upon  me,  I  will  retract  or  deny  this  doctrine?  Con- 
script fathers,  I  wish  for  death ;  I  have  gained  all  that 
the  Republic  can  bestow ;  I  have  performed  all  that  it 
can  require !  Let  death  come  when  it  will,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  I  have  only  two  things  to  implore : 
first,  that  my  country  may  deal  out  to  all  her  children 
the  punisliment  or  the  reward  they  merit;  next,  that 
when  I  do  die,  I  may  leave  the  Romans  free.  If  the 
gods  grant  me  this,  there  is  nothing  else  which  they  can 
bestow." 

6.  No  one  could  say  of  Edmund  Burke,  that  he  did 
not  write  with  passion ;  and  whenever  his  passions  are 
awakened,  his  imagination  appears  to  be  fecundated. 
He  is  metaphorical  at  all  times;  but  when  he  feels 


*  Stung  by*  the  philippics  of  Cicero,  Antony  insisted  on  his  death,  and 
Octavius  basely  consented  to  it.  In  endeavoring  to  escape  from  Tusculran, 
Where  he  was  living  when  the  news  of  his  proscription  arrived,  Cicero 
fcras  overtaken  and  murdered  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  headed  by  Popilius 
Lsenas,  whose  life  he  had  formerly  saved  by  his  eloquence.  Cicero's  head 
ind  hands,  says  Plutarch,  were  cut  off,  carried  to  Rome,  and  presented  to 
Antony,  who  had  them  fixed  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum.  Cicero  per- 
ished in  the  year  43  B.  o.  He  was  opposed  to  Cesar,  though  not  a  party 
to  his  assassination. 
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strongly,  everything  is  simile,  allusion,  and  metaphor ; 
and  these  are  poured  out  in  a  manner  quite  natural,  as 
if  the  habitual  effect  of  passion  in  him  were  to  conjure 
up  all  this  splendid  imagery,  and  to  give  unusual 
promptitude  to  the  current  of  his  ideas. 

7.  But,  though  passion  always  comes  in  aid  of  a  fine 
imagination,  it  very  often  happens  that  we  meet  with 
imagination  without  passion- or  feeling,  —  and  feeling 
and  passion  without  imagination.  There  is  a  beautiful 
passage  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  which,  though  full  of 
feeling,  has  no  imagination :  "  And  Ruth  said  to  her 
mother  Na'omi,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee:  for 
whither  thou  goest  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest, 
I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  shall  be  my  God  :  where  thou  diest,  I  will  die,  aud 
there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me !  "  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful,  but  there  is  no  imagination  in  it. 

8.  To  inventive  reasoning,  the  passions  are  very 
favorable.  The  resources  which  men  exhibit  in  ship- 
wrecks, and  on  desert  islands,  are  perfectly  astonishing. 
In  the  attempt  to  escape  from  prison,  as  much  has  been 
done  with  a  rusty  nail  as  the  best  artisan  could  hardly 
have  expected  with  the  best  tools,  in  any  ordinary  state 
of  excitement  of  mind.  In  short,  the  process  of  inven- 
tion in  reasoning,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  process  of 
invention  in  poetry.  In  passion,  the  mind  dwells  in- 
tensely on  one  object ;  all  the  ideas  related  to  it  occur 
from  association;  and  we  seize  upon  the  epithet,  the 
argument,  or  the  mechanical  invention,  which  we  judge 
the  best. 

9.  Look  at  great  men  in  critical  and  perilous  mo- 
ments, when  every  cold  and  little  spirit  is  extinguished : 
their  passions  always  bring  them  out  harmless ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  seem  to  perish,  they  emerge 
into  greater  glory.  Alexander^  in  the  midst  of  his 
mutinous  soldiers;    Frederick   of  Prussia,   combating 
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against  the  armies  of  three  kingdoms ;  Cortes,  breaking 
in  pieces  the  Mexican  empire :  —  their  passions  led  all 
these  great  men  to  fix  their  attention  strongly  upon 
the  objects  of  their  desires ;  those  objects  they  saw  under 
aspects  unknown  to  and  unseen  by  common  meir,  and 
which  enabled  them  to  conceive  and  execute  those 
hardy  enterprises,  deemed  rash  and  foolish,  till* their 
wisdom  was  established  by  their  success. 

10.  It  is  in  fact  the  great  passions  alone  which  enable 
men  to  distinguish  between  what  is  difficult  and  what 
is  impossible :  a  distinction  always  confounded  by  mere- 
ly sensible  men ;  who  do  not  even  suspect  the  existence 
of  those  means  which  men  of  genius  employ  to  effect 
their  ends.  It  is  only  passion  which  gives  a  man  that 
high  enthusiasm  for  his  country,  and  makes  him  regard 
it  as  the  only  object  worthy  of  human  attention  ;  —  an 
enthusiasm  which  to  common  eyes  appears  madness  and 
extravagance ;  but  which  always  creates  fresh  powers  of 
mind,  and  commonly  insures  ultimate  success.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  the  great  passions,  which,  tearing  us  away  from 
the  seductions  of  indolence,  endow  us  with  that  conti- 
nuity of  attention,  to  which  alone  superiority  of  mind  is 
attached. 

11.  It  is  to  their  passions  alone,  under  the  providence 
of  God,  that  nations  must  trust,  when  perils  g&ther  thick 
about  them,  and  their  last  moments  seem  to  be  at  hand. 
The  history  of  the  world  shows  us  that  men  are  not  to 
be  counted  by  their  numbers,  but  by  the  fire  and  vigor 
of  their  passions ;  by  their  deep  sense  of  injury ;  by  their 
memory  of  past  glory ;  by  their  eagerness  for  fresh  fame ; 
by  their  clear  and  steady  resolution  of  ceasing  to  live, 
or  of  achieving  a  particular  object,  which  resolution, 
when  it  is  once  formed,  strikes  off  a  load  of  manacles 
and  chains,  and  gives  free  space  to  all  heavenly  and 
heroic  feelings. 

12.  All  great  and  extraordinary  actions  come  from 
the  heart.    There  are  seasons  in  human  affairs,  when 
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qualities  fit  enough  to  conduct  the  common  business  of 
life  are  feeble  and  useless,  and  when  men  must  trust  to 
emotion  for  that  safety  which  reason  at  such  times  can 
never  give.  These  are  the  feelings  which  led  the  ten 
thousand  over  the  Carduchian  Mountains ;  these  are  the 
feelings  by  which  a  handful  of  Greeks  broke  in  pieces 
the  power  of  Persia;  these  are  the  feelings  which  have, 
by  turns,  humbled  Austria,  reduced  Spain,  and,  in  the 
fens  of  the  Dutch,  and  on  the  mountains  of  the  Swiss, 
defended  the  happiness  and  revenged  the  oppressions 
of  man ! 

13.  God  calls  all  the  passions  out  in  their  keenness 
and  vigor,  for  the  present  safety  of  mankind:  —  anger, 
and  revenge,  and  the  heroic  mind,  and  a  readiness  to 
suffer; — all  the  invisible  strength,  all  the  invisible  array 
of  the  feelings, — all  that  nature  has  reserved  for  the 
great  scenes  of  the  world.  For  the  usual  hopes  and  the 
common  aids  of  man  are  all  gone !  Kings  have  per- 
ished, armies  are  subdued,  nations  mouldered  away! 
Nothing  remains,  under  God,  but  those  passions  which 
have  often  proved  the  best  ministers  of  His  vengeance 
and  the  surest  protectors  of  the  world. 


Eve  to  Adam.  —  Milton. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time, 
All  seasons  and  their  change  :  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn ;  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  *n  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then,  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train. 
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CIV.— THE  DUTY  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

BEY.  THOMAS   STARR   KING. 
See  in  Index,   marvelous   or   marvellous,    patriotism,     prairie, 

SHRIVELED  Or  SHRIVELLED,  THEATRE  Or  THEATER,  KlMO. 

The  following  passages  are  from  an  address  delivered  about  the  year 
1852;  but  the  sentiments  are  of  universal  and  perpetual  application.  Few 
men  have  ever  more  nobly  illustrated  in  their  lives  the  principles  they 
urged  in  their  speech,  than  the  young  and  gifted  patriot  who  toiled  so 
effectually  for  the  great  idea  he  here  commends  to  our  veneration. 

1.  Patriotism  has  learned  to  pronounce  with  empha- 
sis the  word  lAiion.  It  is  a  hallowed  word  to  her.  She 
does  not  like  to  hesitate  in  uttering  it.  But  there  is 
danger,  in  our  ^feactionary  eloquence,  that,  in  eulogies 
of  union,  and  assertions  that  we  must  have  it,  we  over- 
look or  too  lightly  estimate  the  conditions  of  union. 
This  country  has  an  ideal  character,  a  representative 
value.  Its  mountains  were  upheaved,  its  prairies  un- 
rolled, its  night-skies,  bent,  for  the  home  of  an  idea. 

2.  Its  glory  cannot  spring  from  vast  extent,  porSu-* 
lousness,  power,  and  wealth,  but  from  the  unquestioned 
dominion  of  an  idea.  If  we  are  to  be  one,  we  must  have 
a  great,  undying  sentiment.  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  forever,  one  and  inseparable," — that  is  the  mar- 
riage-bond. We  cannot  vote  ourselves  together;  we 
cannot  keep  ourselves  together  merely  by  cultivating 
superficial  or  commercial  good  feeling. 

3.  The  unity  of  our  nation — the  most  marvelous 
and  splendid  organism  of  history  —  may  stand  forever 
unshaken  by  the  diversities  of  climate  which  it  includes, 
by  the  variety  of  material  interosts  —  commerce,  agri- 
culture, industry — which  it  enfolds,  —  may,  indeed,  be 
all  the  stronger  for  the  twisting  of  so  many  strands : 
but  though  nature  made  our  vast  landscape  one  ; 
though  it  be  interlocked  by  rivers,  railways,  and  ca- 
nals ;  though  it  be  vascular  with  myriad  arteries  of 
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human  skill ;  though  the  geographer  may  find  no  place 
where  he  can  split  our  country,  —  the  strife  of  hostile 
ideas  will  rend  it  as  the  valley  yawns  by  the  wrench  of 
the  earthquake. 

4.  It  is  the  office  of  Patriotism  to  see  this  and  to  say 
it ; — to  say  plainly  and  solemnly  that  no  political  unity, 
no  charter,  however  wisely  penned  or  however  actively 
defended  by  the  most  stalwart  mental  muscles,  can 
stand  before  the  fierce  and  equal  combat  of  two  mutu- 
ally aggressive  principles.  There  is  no  treason,  no  lack 
of  patriotism,  in  saying  this,  unless  it  is  unpatriotic  to 
say  that  cheSucal  opponents  will  not  combine,  and  that 
powder  and  fire  will  not  marry  peaceably.  We  need 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood ;  we  need  to  be  knit  together 
in  ties  of  cordial  amity ;  but  no  amity  can  be  manufac- 
tured where  the  laws  of  spiritual  affinity  interpose  a 
bar. 

5.  The  inward,  vivifying  principle  of  our  government 
must  be  sympathy  with  liberty  ;  its  attitude  must  be 
respect  for  liberty ;  the  spread  of  its  domain  must  be 
under  the  sanction  and  for  the  ends  of  liberty,  or  the 
inspiring  sentiment  of  union  and  the  bond  of  unity,  — 
that  which  filled  the  hearts  and  quickened  the  intellects 
of  the  noble  men  who  built  our  Constitution,  that  which 
gives  glory  and  renown  to  our  character,  —  will  wither 
and  die. 

6.  "Behold/'  said  David,  "how  good  and  how  pleas- 
ant it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity."  But 
if  the  time  is  to  come  when  a  large  section  of  our  land 
insist  that  human  bondage  is  to  be  sanctioned  and  ex- 
tended wherever  our  banner  and  our  eagles  go;  that 
the  haggard  genius  of  oppression  must  sit,  with  equal 
privilege  and  honor,  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  in  the 
exalted  seats  of  our  nation,  —  then  (I  utter  only  the 
simplest  lesson  of  science),  then,  there  can  be  no  unity, 
for  we  shall  no  more  be  brethren ;  the  gulf  of  antago- 
nistic ideas  will  divide  us.     Then  will  the  nerve  of 
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'^triotism,  in  the  best  souls,  be  shriveled ;  for  the  ideal 
beauty  of  our  republic  will  be  expunged  ;  its  hovering 
genius  will  flee ;  there  will  be  no  America  to  serve ; 
and  our  glory,  whose  auroral  promise  tinges  our  first 
annals,  and  whose  beams  are  now  gilding  the  mountain- 
tops,  will  be  stained  with  blood. 

7.  We  conclude,  then,  by  saying  that  patriotism  is 
not  only  a  legitimate  sentiment,  but  a  duty.  There  are 
countless  reasons  why,  as  Americans,  we  should  love 
our  native  land.  We  may  feel  no  scruples,  as  Chris- 
tians, in  welcoming  and  nourishing  a  peculiar  affection 
for  its  soil,  its  coasts,  and  its  hills,  its  memories  and  its 
flag.  We  cannot  more  efficiently  labor  for  the  good  of 
all  men,  than  by  pledging  heart,  brain,  and  hands  to 
the  service  of  keeping  our  country  true  to  its  mission, 
obedient  to  its  idea. 

8.  Our  patriotism  must  draw  its  nutriment  and  de- 
rive its  impulse  from  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
ideal  America,  as  yet  but  partially  reflected  ii\  our  insti- 
tutions, or  in  the  general  mind  of  the  republic.  Thus 
quickened,  it  will  be  both  pure  and  practical.  The 
agency  of  #n  overruling  and  friendly  Power  is  suggested 
by  the  study  of  the  critical  seasons  of  our  past  history. 
But  our  patriarchal  and  heroic  periods  have  passed. 

9.  Having  endowed  us  with  the  means  of  our  own 
development,  the  divine  agency  retreats  to  leave  the 
field  to  human  responsibility.  We  cannot  rely,  for  our 
honor  or  safety,  upon  the  past ;  with  the  principle  we 
must  reject  the  privileges  of  primogeniture.  We  are 
here  by  favor,  to  do  a  vast  and  noble  work.  "  To  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  required." 

10.  We  may  feel,  as  we  look  upon  our  territory,, 
which  exhibits  every  zone,  and  represents  lands  that 
invite  all  varieties  of  industry,  that  God  gftSoved  our 
noble  rivers,  and  stretched  our  prairies  on  their  level 
base,  and  unrolled  our  rich  savannahs,  and  reared  the 
pomp  of  our  forests,  and  washed  the  long  line  of  our 
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coasts  with  generous  ocean  waves,  and  wove  all  these 
diversities  into  one,  to  be  the  home  of  no  mean  people, 
and  the  theatre  of  no  paltry  destiny.  The  world  waits 
to  see  the  quality  and  energy  of  our  patriotism.  The 
book  of  our  country's  history,  preserved  by  human 
ligroism  and  providential  care,  is  handed  to  us,  that  we 
may  inscribe  there  the  records  of  its  glory  or  its  shame ! 


CV.  —  THE  BRAVE  MAN. 


BURGER. 

The  river  Adige  (pronounced  acP&je  or  ad'tj),  in  Northern  Italy,  having 
suddenly  overflowed  its  banks,  the  bridge  of  Verona  was  carried  away, 
with  the  exception  of  the  centre  arch,  on  which  stood  a  house,  the  in- 
mates of  which  besought  help,  as  the  foundations  were  visibly  giving  way. 
Count  Spolverini  offered  a  hundred  French  louis  to  the  person  who  would 
rescue  the  family.  The  rest  of  the  incident,  the  truth  of  which  seems  to 
be  well  established,  is  told  in  the  following  spirited  ballad  by  a  German 
poet 

See  in  Index,  strew,  wrack,  Burger. 

Delivery*  The  poem  should  be  read  with  generally  quick  time  and 
pure  quality  of  tone,  though,  here  and  there,  expressive  pauses  and  an 
aspirate  quality  may  be  appropriate.  A  lively  sense  of  the  scene  depicted 
should  be  conveyed  in  the  delivery.  See  remarks,  §  54,  on  the  passion 
of  fear.  ^ 


Loud  let  the  Brave  Man's  praises  swell 
As  organ  blast  or  clang  of  bell ! 
Of  lofty  soul  and  spirit  strong, 
He  asks  not  gold,  —  he  asks  but  song ! 
Then  glory  to  God,  by  whose  gift  I  raise 
The  tribute  of  song  to  the  Brave  Man's  praise  1 

ii. 
The  thaw-wind  came  from  the  southern  sea, 
Dewy  and  dark  o'er  Italy; 
The  scattered  clouds  fled  far  aloof, 
Aft  flies  the  flock  before  the  wolf; 
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It  swept  o'er  the  plain,  and  it  strewed  the  wood. 
And  it  burst  the  ice-bands  on  river  and  flood. 

hi. 
The  snow-drifts  melt,  till  the  mountain  calls 
With  the  voice  of  a  thousand  waterfalls; 
The  waters  are  over  both  field  and  dell, — 
Still  doth  the  land-flood  wax  and  swell : 
And  high  roll  its  billows,  as  in  their  track 
They  hurry  the  ice-crags,  —  a  floating  wrack. 

IV. 

On  pillars  stout,  and  arches  wide, 

A  bridge  of  granite  stems  the  tide ; 

And  midway  o'er  the  foaming  flood, 

Upon  the  bridge  the  toll-house  stood ; 
There  dwelleth  the  toll-man,  with  babes  and  wife ; 
O  toll-man !  O  toll-man !  quick  !  flee  for  thy  life  ! 

v. 

Near  and  more  near  the  wild  waves  urge ; 

Loud  howls  the  wind,  loud  roars  the  surge ; 

The  toll-man  sprang  on  the  roof  in  fright, 

And  he  gazed  on  the  waves  in  their  gathering  might* 
u  All-merciful  God !  to  our  sins  be  good ! 
We  are  lost!  we  are  lost!  The  flood!  the  flood! " 

VI. 

High  rolled  the  waves !     In  headlong  track 

Hither  and  thither  dashed  the  wrack  ! 

On  either  bank  uprose  the  flood ; 

Scarce  on  their  base  the  arches  stood ! 
The  toll-man,  trembling  for  house  and  life, 
Outscreams  the  storm  with  his  babes  and  wife. 

VII. 

High  heaves  the  flood- wreck,  —  block  on  block 

The  sturdy  pillars  feel  the  shock ; 

On  either  arch  the  surges  break, 

On  either  side  the  arches  shake. 
They  totter  I  they  sink  'neath  the  whelming  wave ! 
All-merciful  Heaven,  have  pity  and  save ! 
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▼m. 

Upon  the  river's  farther  strand 
A  trembling  crowd  of  gazers  stand  ; 
In  wild  despair  their  hands  they  wring, 
Yet  none  may  aid  or  succor  bring ; 
And  the  hapless  toll-man,  with  babes  and  wife, 
Is  screaming  for  help  through  the  stormy  strife. 

IX. 

When  shall  the  Brave  Man's  praises  swell 
As  organ  blast  or  clang  of  bell  ?  — 
Ah !  name  him  now,  he  tarries  long ; 
Name  him  at  last,  my  glorious  song ! 

O  speed,  for  the  terrible  death  draws  near ! 

O  Brave  Man !  O  Brave  Man !  arise,  appear ! 

x. 

Quick  gallops  up,  with  headlong  speed, 

A  noble  Count  on  noble  steed ! 

And,  lo  1  on  high  his  fingers  hold 

A  purse  well  stored  with  shining  gold. 
"  Two  hundred  pistoles'  for  the  man  who  shall  save 
Yon  perishing  wretch  from  the  yawning  wave  I  ** 

XI. 

Who  is  the  Brave  Man,  say,  my  song : 

Shall  to  the  Count  thy  meed  belong  ? 

Though,  Heaven  be  praised*  right  brave  Jie  be, 

I  know  a  braver  still  flhan  he : 
O  Brave  Man  !  O  Brave  Man  !  arise,  appear ! 
O  speed,  for  the  terrible  death  draws  neat ! 

XII. 

And  ever  higher  swell  the  waves, 
And  louder  still  the  storm-wind  raves, 
And  lower  sink  their  hearts  in  fear,  — 
O  Brave  Man  !  Brave  Man !  haste,  appear ! 
Buttress  and  pillar,  they  groan  and  strain, 
And  the  rocking  arches  are  rent  in  twain ! 

XIII. 

Again,  again  before  their  eyes, 

High  holds  the  Count  the  glittering  prize ; 
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All  see,  but  all  the  danger  shun,  — 

Of  all  the  thousand  stirs  not  one. 
And  the  toll-man  in  vain,  through  the  tumult  wild, 
Outscreams  the  tempest  with  wife  and  child. 

xrv. 
But  who  amid  the  crowd  is  seen, 
—    Jn  peasant  garb,  with  simple  mien, 
Firm,  leaning  on  a  trusty  stave, 
In  form  and  feature  tall  and  grave  ? 
He  hears  the  Count,  and  the  scream  of  fear ; 
He  sees  that  the  moment  of  death  draws  near ! 

xv. 

Into  a  skiff  he  boldly  sprang ; 

He  braved  the  storm  that  round  him  rang  $ 

He  called  aloud  on  God's  great  name, 

And  forward,  a  deliverer  came. 
But  the  fisher's  skiff  seems  all  too  small 
From  the  raging  waters  to  save  them  all. 

XVI. 

The  river  round  him  boiled  and  surged , 
Thrice  through  the  waves  his  skiff  he  urged, 
And  back  through  wind  and  water's  roar, 
He  bore  them  safely  to  the  shore : 
So  fierce  rolled  the  river,  that  scarce  the  last 
In  the  fisher's  skiff  through  the  danger  passed. 

xvn. 

Who  is  the  Brave  Man  ?  Say,  my  song,  " 

To  whom  shall  that  high  name  belong  ? 

Bravely  the  peasant  ventured  in, 

But 't  was,  perchance,  the  prize  to  win. 
If  the  generous  Count  had  proffered  no  gold, 
The  peasant,  methinks,  had  not  been  so  bold. 

XVIII. 

Out  spake  the  Count,  "  Right  boldly  done  ! 
Here  take  thy  purse ;  '4;  was  nobly  won." 
A  generous  act,  in  truth,  was  this, 
And  truly  the  Count  right  noble  is ; 
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But  loftier  still  was  the  soul  displayed 
By  him  in  the  peasant, garb  arrayed. 

XIX. 

"  Poor  though  I  be,  thy  hand  withhold ;  . 
I  barter  not  my  life  for  gold ! 
Yon  hapless  man  is  ruined  now : 
Great  Count,  on  him  thy  gift  bestow." 
He  spake  from  his  heart  in  his  honest  pride, 
And  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  aside. 
xx. 
Then  loudly  let  his  praises  swell 
As  organ  blast  or  clang  of  bell ; 
Of  lofty  soul  and  spirit  strong, 
He  asks  not  gold,  he  asks  but  song! 
So  glory  to  God,  by  whose  gift  I  raise 
The  tribute  of  song  to  the  Brave  Man's  praise ! 


CVL—  THE  EFFICACY  OF  PRAISE. 

SIR   E.   BULWER   LYTTON. 

Pronounce  corps,  Ic&re,  cynicism,  stn'i-nzm.  Sound  unaccented  e  in 
level.    Me'um  and  tu'um  are  Latin  words,  signifying  mine  and  thine. 

See,  in  Index,  Lytton. 

Delivery*  The  style  is  partly  didactic,  requiring  the  middle  pitch 
gentle  force,  pure  quality,  and  a  somewhat  colloquial  delivery. 

1.  No  one  can  deny  that  animals  in  general,  and  men 
in  particular,  are  keenly  susceptible  to  praise.  Nor  is 
it  a  less  commonplace  truism,  that  the  desire  of  appro- 
bation is  often  at  the  root  of  those  actions  to  which 
society  has  conceded  the  character  of  virtue.  Yet,  in 
our  private  intercourse  with  our  fellows,  there  is  no 
instrument  of  power  over  their  affections  or  their  con- 
duct which  we  employ  with  so  grudging  a  parsimony  as 
that  which  is  the  most  pleasing  and  efficacious  of  all. 
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We  are  much  more  inclined  to  resort  to  its  contrary, 
and,  niggards  of  praise,  to  be  prodigals  of  censure. 

2.  Scolding  begets  fear ;  praise  nourishes  love ;  and 
not  only  are  human  hearts,  as  a  general  rule,  more  easily 
governed  by  love  than  by  fear,  but  fear  often  leads  less 
to  the  correction  of  faults  and  the  struggle  for  merits 
than  toward  the  cunning  concealment  of  the  one  and 
the  sullen  discouragement  of  the  other. 

3.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  By  praise  I  do 
not  mean  flattery.  I  mean  nothing  insincere.  Insin- 
cerity alienates  love,  and  undermines  authority.  Praise 
is  worth  nothing  if  it  be  not  founded  on  truth.  It  is  by 
appealing  to  whatsoever  is  good  in  a  person  that  you 
may  stimulate,  for  the  cure  of  what  is  evil,  that  ten- 
dency of  nature,  which  in  mind  as  in  body,  seeks  to  rid 
itself  of  ailments  pernicious  to  its  health  in  proportion 
as  its  nobler  resources  are  called  forth. 

4.  Even  in  outlaws  and  thieves  themselves,  those 
persons  who  have  undertaken  the  benevolent  task  of 
reforming  them  bear  general  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
good  effects  of  praise,  and  the  comparative  nullity  of 
scolding.  It  is  told  of  a  sagacious  philanthropist  that, 
in  addressing  an  assembly  of  professional  appropriators 
of  goods  not  their  own,  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

5.  "  It  is  true  you  are  thieves,  but  you  are  also 
men  ;  and  the  sentiment  of  honor  is  so  necessary  to  all 

societies  of  men,  that But  you  know  the  proverb, 

4  Ilonor  among  thieves/  It  is  that  sentiment  which  I 
appeal  to  and  rely  upon  when  I  ask  you  to  abandon 
your  present  mode  of  life,  and,  by  a  tenth  part  of  the 
same  cleverness  in  an  honest  calling  which  you  manifest 
in  your  present  calling,  acquire  from  all  men  the  confi- 
dence 1  am  about  to  place  in  you.  Yes,  confidence ; 
and  confidence  what  in?  —  the  very  thing  you  have 
hitherto  slighted,  honesty!  Here  is  a  five-pound  note. 
I  want  to  have  change  for  it.    Let  any  one  among  you 
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take  the  note  and  bring  me  the  change.     I  rely  on  his 

HONOR." 

6.  The  rogues  hesitated,  and  looked  at  one  another 
in  blank  dismay,  each,  no  doubt,  in  terrible  apprehension 
that  the  honor  of  the  corps  would  be  disgraced  by  the 
perfidy  of  whatever  individual  should  volunteer  an  ex- 
ample of  honesty.  At  last  one  ragamuffin  stepped  for- 
ward, received  the  note,  grinned,  and  vanished.  The 
orator  calmly  resumed  his  discourse  on  the  pleasures 
and  profits  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  that  virtue 
which  distinguishes  between  meum  and  tuum. 

7.  But  he  found  his  audience  inattentive,  distracted, 
anxious,  restless.  Would  the  ragamuffin  return  with 
the  change  ?  What  eternal  disgrace  to  them  all  if  he 
did  not!  And  how  could  they  hope  that  he  would? 
The  moments  seemed  to  them  hours.  At  length,  —  at 
length  their  human  breasts  found  relief  in  a  lusty  cheer. 
The  ragamuffin  had  reappeared  with  the  change.  There 
teas  honor  even  among  thieves !  Now  it  seems  to  me, 
that  if  praise  be  thus  efficacious  with  rogues,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  spend  a  little  more  of  it  among  honest  men. 

8.  All  men  who  do  something  tolerably  well,  do  it 
better  if  their  energies  are  cheered  on.  It  was  the  habit 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  the  celebrated  painter,  to  say  to 
his  sitter,  u  Praise  me,  sir,  praise  me :  how  can  I  throw 
any  animation  into  your  face  if  you  don 't  choose  to  ani- 
mate me  ?  "  And  laughable  as  the  painter's  desire  of 
approbation  might  be,  so  bluntly  expressed,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  sitter  who  took  the  hint  got  a  much  better 
portrait  for  his  pains. 

9.  Every  actor  knows  how  a  cold  audience  chills  him, 
and  how  necessary  to  the  full  sustainment  of  his  part  is 
the  thunder  of  applause.  I  have  heard  that  when  the 
late  Mr.  Kean  was  performing  in  some  city  of  the  United 
States,  he  Game  to  the  manager  at  the  end  of  the  third 
act  and  said,  "  I  can  yt  go  on  the  stage  again,  sir,  if  the 
'  Pit '  keeps  its  hands  in  its  pockets.     Such  an  audience 

->uld  extinguish  Etna." 
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10.  And  the  story  saith  that  the  manager  made  his 
appearance  on  the  stage,  and  assured  the  audience  that 
Mr.  Kean,  having  been  accustomed  to  audiences  more 
demonstrative,  mistook  the  silent  attention  of  his  Ameri- 
can hearers  for  disapprobation;  and,  in  short,  that  if 
they  did  not  applaud  as  Mr.  Kean  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  applauded,  they  could  not  have  the  gratification 
of  seeing  Mr.  Kean  act  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
act. 

11.  Of  course  the  audience  were  too  much  interested 
in  giving  him  fair  play  to  withhold  any  longer  the  loud 
demonstration  of  their  pleasure  when  he  did  something 
to  please  them.  As  the  fervor  of  the  audience  rose,  so 
rose  the  genius  of  the  actor,  and  the  contagion  of  their 
own  applause  redoubled  their  enjoyment  of  the  excel- 
lence it  contributed  to  create. 

12.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  habit  of  seeking 
rather  to  praise  than  to  blame  operates  favorably  not 
only  on  the  happiness  and  the  .temper,  but  on  the  whole 
moral  character  of  those  v/ho  form  the  habit.  It  is  a 
great  corrective  of  envy,  that  most  common  infirmity  of 
active  intellects  engaged  in  competitive  strife,  and  the 
immediate  impulse  of  which  is  always  toward  the  dispar- 
agement of  another. 

13.  It  is  also  a  strong  counterbalancing  power  to  that 
inert  cynicism  which  is  apt  to  creep  over  men  not  en- 
gaged in  competition,  and  which  leads  them  to  debase 
the  level  of  their  own  humanity  in  the  contempt  with 
which  it  regards  what  may  be  good  or  great  in  those 
who  are  so  engaged.  In  short,  a  predisposition  to  see 
what  is  best  in  others  necessarily  calls  out  our  own  more 
amiable  qualities  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  predisposi- 
tion to  discover  what  is  bad  keeps  in  activity  our  meaner 
and  more*' malignant. 
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CVII.  —  SCENE*  FROM  HAMLET. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

The  following  extract  forms  a  portion  of  the  second  scene  of  the  first 
act  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  place  is  Elsinore. 
Hamlet  has  been  meditating,  in  no  gracious  mood,  on  the  recent  death  of 
his  father,  and  the  marriage  of  his  mother  to  her  brother-in-law,  Hamlet's 
uncle.    His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  three  gentlemen. 

See  in  Index,  cap-a-pk,  exeunt,    Shakespeare. 

Hamlet,  Horatio,  Marcellub,  Bernardo. 

Hor.   Hail  to  your  lordship  ! 

Ham.   I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 
Horatio,  —  or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor.   The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 

Ham.     Sir,  my  good  friend;  I  '11  change  that  name  with  you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio? 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar.   My  good  lord  ! 

Ham.   I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  —  Good  even,  sir.*  — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hot.   A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.   I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself.     I  know  you  are  no  truant. 
But,  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? 
We  '11  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.   My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral 

Ham.   I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student : 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.   Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 


*  "  The  words,  Good  even,  sir,  are  evidently  addressed  to  Bernardo,  whom 
Hamlet  has  not  before  known;  but  as  he  now  meets  him  in  company 
with  old  acquaintances,  like  a  true  gentleman,  as  he  is,  he  gives  him  a 
salutation  of  kindness."  —  Hudson. 
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Ham.   Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  baked  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe,  in  heaven, 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! 
My  father,  —  methinks  I  see  my  father. 

Hor.   O  !  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.   In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio ! 

Hor.   I  saw  him  once  :  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.   He  was  a  man Take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.   My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.   Saw?     Whom? 

Hor.   My  lord,  the  king,  your  father. 

Ham.   The  king,  my  father  ? 

Hor.    Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear  ;  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.   For  heaven's  love,  let  me^hear. 

Hor.   Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encountered.     A  figure  like  your  father, 
Armed  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-a-p^, 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march, 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walked, 
By  their  oppressed  and  fear-surprised  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length,  while  they,  distilled 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 
And  I  with  them,  the  third  night,  kept  the  watch ; 
Where,  as  they  had  delivered,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes :  I  knew  your  father ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.    But  where  was  this  ? 

Hor.   My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watched. 

Ham.    Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.    My  lord,  I  did  ; 
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But  answer  made  it  none  ;  yet  once,  methought, 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak ; 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud ; 
And,  at  the  sound,  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanished  from  our  sight 

Ham.   T  is  very  strange. 

Hor.   As  I  do  live,  my  honored  lord,  *t  is  true ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty, 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me* 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

All.   We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.   Armed,  say  you  ?  * 

Mar.   Armed,  my  lord. 

Ham.   From  top  to  toe  ? 

Mar.   My  lord,  from  head  to  foot 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not  his  face !  t 

Hor.   O,  yes,  my  lord,  he  wore  his  beaver  t  up. 

Ham.   What !  looked  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.   A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.   Pale  or  red  ? 

Hor.   Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.   And  fixed  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor.   Most  constantly. 

Ham.   I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.   It  would  have  much  amazed  you. 

Ham.   Very  like,  very  like.     Stayed  it  long? 

Hor.  While  one,  with  moderate  haste,  might  tell  a  hundred. 

Mar.  Ber.   Longer,  longer. 

Hor.   Not  when  I  saw  it 

Ham.   His  beard  was  grizzled  ?  —  no  ? 


*  Here  Hamlet  breaks  off  from  his  last  question,  and  refers  to  the  ap- 
parition, —  Do  you  say  it  was  armed? 

|  A  mark  of  interrogation  is  usually  placed  here,  but  I  have  ventured 
to  make  it  a  mark  of  exclamation.  Hamlet  snatches  at  an  apparent  in* 
consistency  in  the  story  of  his  friends,  as  if  he  would  say,  "  Then  you 
could  not  have  seen  his  face,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  his  identity ! " 

X  That  part  of  the  helmet  which  may  be  lifted  up. 
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Hor.   It  was  as  I  have  seen  it  Si  his  life, 
A  sable  silvered. 

Ham.   I  will  watch  to-night ; 
Perchance  't  will  walk  again.  m 

Hor.   I  warrant 't  will. 

Ham.   If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I  '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape, 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue : 
I  will  requite  your  loves.     So,  fare  you  well. 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I  'H  visit  you. 

Hot,    Our  duty  to  your  honor. 

Ham.   Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you  :     Farewell. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms  !     All  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play  :  would  the  night  were  come  ! 
Till  then,  sit  still,  my  soul.     Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 


CVIIL  —  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

HERBERT    SPENCER. 
••  See  in  Index,  defense  or  defence,  protest,  Spencer. 

1.  Perhaps  nothing  will  so  much  hasten  the  time 
when  body  and  mind  will  both  be  adequately  cared  for, 
as  a  diffusion  of  the  belief,  that  the  preservation  of  health 
is  a  duty.  Few  seem  conscious  that  there  is  such  a 
■  thing  as  physical  morality.  Men's  habitual  words  and 
acts  imply  the  idea  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  treat  their 
bodies  as  they  please. 

17* 
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2.  Disorders  entailed  by  disobedience  to  nature's  dic- 
tates they  regard  simply  as  grievances,  not  as  the  effects 
of  a  conduct  more  or  less  flagitious.  Though  the  evil 
consequences  inflicted  on  their  dependents,  and  on  fu- 
ture generations,  are  often  as  great  as  those  caused  by 
crime,  yet  they  do  not  think  themselves  in  any  degree 
criminal. 

3.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  case  of  drunkenness,  the 
viciousness  of  a  purely  bodily  transgression  is  recog- 
nized ;  but  none  appear  to  infer  that,  if  this  bodily  trans- 
gression is  vicious,  so,  too,  is  every  bodily  transgression. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  breaches  of  the  laws  of  health  are 
physical  sins.  When  this  is  generally  seen,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  physical  training  of  the  young 
receive  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 

4.  Nature  is  a  strict  accountant ;  and  if  you  demand 
of  her  in  one  direction  more  than  she  is  prepared  to  lay 
out,  she  balances  the  account  by  making  a  deduction 
elsewhere.  If  you  insist  on^premature  or  undue  growth 
of  any  one  part,  she  will,  with  more  or  less  protest, 
concede  the  point ;  but  that  she  may  do  your  extra 
work,  she  must  leave  some  of  her  more  importaut  work 
undone. 

5.  In  primitive  times,  when  aggression  and  defense 
were  the  leading  social  activities,  bodily  vigor  and  its 
accompanying  courage  were  the  great  desiderata ;  and 
then  education  was  almost  wholly  physical ;  mental 
education  was  little  cared  for,  and,  indeed,  was  often 
treated  with  contempt.  But  now  that  muscular  power 
is  of  use  for  little  else  than  manual  labor,  while  social 
success  of  nearly  every  kind  depends  very  much  on 
mental  power,  our  education  has  become  almost  exclu- 
sively mental. 

6.  Instead  of  respecting  the  body  and  ignoring  the 
mind,  we  now  respect  the  mind  and  ignore  the  body. 
Both  these  attitudes  are  wrong.  We  do  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently realize  the  truth,  that  as,  in  this  life  of  ours,  the 
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physical  underlies  the  mental,  the  mental  must  not  be 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  physical.  The  ancient 
and  modern  conceptions  must  be  combined. 


CIX.  —  HEL  VELLTK 

SCOTT. 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  Mr.  Charles  Go  ugh,  a  young  man  much  esteemed 
tor  his  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  lost  his  way  on  the  mountain  Helvellyn. 
in  Cumberland,  England,  and  falling  from  a  cliff,  perished  from  his  injuries 
itnd  from  exposure.  His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  months  after- 
wards, when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a  faithful  dog,  his  constant  attend- 
ant during  his  solitary  rambles  over  the  mountains. 

•   The  Red-tarn  is  a  mountain  lake  visible  from  Helvellyn :  and  Striden-edgft 
and  Catchedicam  are  inferior  summits  of  the  same  group  of  hills. 

See  in  Index,  heather,  requiem,  Scott. 


I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn, 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  and  wide ; 

All  was  still,  save  by  fits  when  the  eagle  was  yelling, 
And,  starting  around  me,  the  echoes  replied. 

On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was  bending, 

And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending, 

One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 

When  I  marked  the>  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer  had  died. 

ii. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 

Where  the  pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretched  in  decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast,  abandoned  to  weather, 

Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay. 

Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 

.For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favorite  attended, 

The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 

And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 
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How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber  ? 

When  the  wind   waved    his  garment,   how  oft   didst   thou 
start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  O !  was  it  meet,  that  —  no  requiem  read  o'er  him, 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him  — 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before  him  — 

Unhonored  the  pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 


When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  has  yielded, 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 

With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded, 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 

Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleaming; 

In  the  proudly-arched  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming ; 

Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  fall. 

v. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb, 

When  VUdered  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 

And  more  stately  thy  couch,  by  this  desert  lake  lying, 

Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying, 

With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Helvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 


A  Speculation.  —  Moore.  v 

Of  all  speculations  the  market  holds  forth, 
The  best  that  I  know  for  a  lover  of  pelf 

Is  to  buy  Marcus  up  at  the  price  he  is  worth, 

And  then  sell  him  for  that  which  he  sets  on  himself. 
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CX.  —  THE  PRIVILEGED   CLASSES. 

MIRABEAU. 

We  translate  the  following  mo9t  eloquent  passages  from  two  of  Mira- 
beau's  addresses,  —  one  delivered  February  8,  1789,  the  other  published 
January  9,  1790.  The  first  four  paragraphs  have  reference  to  the  refusal 
of  certain  magistrates  of  Rennes  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  remainder  of  the  extract  is  from  an  address  to  Mirabeau's 
constituents,  in  which  he  rebukes  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Provence  who 
had  tried  to  prevent  his  election  as  a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly. 
He  consequently  hired  a  warehouse,  and  put  up  the  sign  "  Mirabeau, 
woolen-draper,"  and  was  elected  deputy  from  the  third  estate  of  Aix.  His 
contemporaries  speak  of  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  as  surprising  and  ir- 
resistible. 

See  in  Index,  Brittany,  Cimbri,  Gracchi,  Marius,  Mirabeau. 

Delivery.  Irony,  indignation,  disdain  are  all  to  be  expressed  in  this 
harangue,  which  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  declamatory  effort.  Of 
Mirabeau  it  was  said,  "  He  trod  the  trib'une  with  the  supreme  authority  of 
a  master,  and  the  imperial  air  of  a  king,"  —  and  the  style  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks  harmonizes  with  this  description.  In  the  French  National 
Assembly,  every  speaker  who  formally  addressed  that  body,  instead  of 
speaking  from  his _  seat,  as  in  our  legislative  halls,  ascended  an  elevated 
platform  or  pulpit,  called  a  trib'une,  from  which  he  spoke. 

1.  When,  during  our  session  yesterday,  those  words 
which  you  have  taught  Frenchmen  to  unlearn-, —  orders f 
vriviieges,  —  fell  on  my  ears ;  when  a  private  corpo- 
ration of  one  of  the  provinces  of  this  empire  spoke  to 
you  of  the  impossibility  of  consenting  to  the  execution, 
of  your  decrees,  sanctioned  by  the  king ;  when  certain, 
magistrates  declared  to  you,  that  their  conscience  and 
their  honor  forbade  their  obedience  to  your  laws,  —  I 
said  to  myself,  Are  these,  then,  dethroned  sovereigns, 
who,  in  a  transport  of  imprudent  but  generous  pride, 
axe  addressing  successful  usurpers  ?  No ;  these  are 
men,  whose  arrogant  pretensions  have  too  long  been  an 
insult  to  all  ideas  of  social  order ;  champions,  even  more 
interested  than  audacious,  of  a  system  which  has  cost 
France  centuries  of  oppression,  public  and  private,  po- 
litical and  fiscal,  feudal  and  judicial,  —  and  whose  hope 
is  to  make  us  regret  and  revive  that  system. 
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2.  The  people  of  Brittany  have  sent  among  you  sixty- 
six  representatives,  who  assure  you  that  the  new  consti- 
tution crowns  all  their  wishes; — and  here<5ome  eleven 
Judges  of  the  province,  who  cannot  consent  that  you 
should  be  the  benefactors  of  their  country.  They  have 
disobeyed  your  laws  ;  and  they  pride  themselves  on  their 
disobedience,  and  believe  it  will  make  their  names  hon- 
ored by  posterity.  No,  gentlemen,  the  remembrance 
of  their  folly  will  not  pass  to  posterity.  What  avail 
their  pigmy  efforts  to  brace  themselves  against  the  pr5- 
gress  of  a  revolution,  the  grandest  and  most  glorious  in 
the  world's  history,  and  one  that  must  infallibly  change 
the  face  of  the  globe  and  the  lot  of  humanity  ?  Strange 
presumption  that  would  arrest  liberty  in  its  course,  and 
roll  back  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  ! 

3.  It  is  not  to  antiquated  transactions,  —  it  is  not  to 
musty  treaties,  wherein  fraud  combined  with  force  to 
chain  men  to  the  car  of  certain  haughty  masters,  —  that 
the  National  Assembly  have  resorted,  in  their  investiga- 
tions into  popular  rights.  The  titles  we  offer  are  more 
imposing  by  far;  ancient  as  time,  sacred  and  impre- 
scriptible as  nature!  What!  Must  the  terms  of  the 
marriage"  contract  of  one  Anne  of  Brittany  make  the 
people  of  that  province  slaves  to  the  nobles  till  the  con- 
summation of  the  ages  ? 

4.  These  refractory  magistrates  speak  of  the  statutes 
which  "  immutably  fix  our  powers  of  legislation."  Im- 
mutably fix !  0,  how  that  word  tears  the  veil  from  their 
innermost  thoughts!  How  would  they  like  to  have 
abuses  immutable  upon  the  earth,  and  evil  eternal ! 
Indeed,  what  is  lacking  to  their  felicity  fcfut  the  perpe- 
tuity of  that  feudal  scourge,  which  unhappily  has  lasted 
only  six  centuries?  But  it  is  in  vain  that  they  rage. 
All  now  is  changed  or  changing.  There  is  nothing  im- 
mutable save  reason, — save  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple,—  save  the  inviolability  of  its  decrees! 

5.  In  all  countries,  in  all  ages,  have  aristocrats  impla- 
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cably  pursued  the  friends  of  the  people;  and  when,  by  I 
know  not  what  combination  of  fortune,  such  a  friend 
has  uprisen  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  aristocracy,  it 
has  been  at  him  preeminently  that  they  have  struck, 
ea^er  to  inspire  wider  terror  by  the  elevation  of  their 
victim.  So  perished  the  last  of  the  Gracchi  by  the 
hands  of  the  Patricians.  But,  mortally  smitten,  he 
flung  dust  toward  heaven,  calling  the  avenging  gods  to 
witness:  and  from  that  dust  sprang  Ma'rfus, —  Martus, 
less  illustrious  for  having  exterminated  the  Cimbri  than 
for  "having  beaten  down  the  despotism  of  the  nobility  in 
Rome. 

6. ,  But  you,  Commons,  listen  to  one,  who,  unseduced 
by  your  applauses,  yet  cherishes  them  in  his  heart. 
Man  is  strong  only  by  union;  happy  only  by  peace. 
Be  firm,  not  obstinate ;  courageous,  not  turbulent ; 
free,  not  undisciplined  ;  prompt,  not  precipitate.  Stop 
not  except  at  difficulties  of  moment ;  and  be  then  wholly 
inflexible. 

7.  For  myself,  who,  in  my  public  career,  have  had  no 
other  fear  than  that  of  wrong-doing, — who,  girt  with 
my  conscience,  and  armed  with  my  princfples,  would 
brave  the  universe,  —  be  sure  that  the  empty  clamors, 
the  wrathful  menaces,  the  injurious  protestations, — all 
the  convulsions,  in  a  word,  of  expiring  prejudices, — 
shall  not  on  me  impose !  What !  shall  he  now  pause  in 
his  civic  course,  who,  first  among  all  the  men  of  France, 
emphatically  proclaimed  his  opinions  on  national  affairs, 
at  a  time  when  circumstances  were  much  less  propitious 
than  now,  and  the  task  one  of  much  greater  peril? 
Never!  No  .measure  of  outrages  shall  bear  down  my 
patience.  I  have  been,  I  ams  I  shall  be,  even  to  the 
tomb,  the  man  of  the  Public  Liberty,  the  man  of  the 
Constitution.  If  to  be  such  be  to  become  the  man  of 
the  people  rather  than  of  the  nobles,  then  woe  to  the 
privileged  orders!  For  privileges  shall  have  an  end, 
but  the  people  are  eternal! 
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CXL  —  A  MOTHERS  PORTRAIT. 

COWPKR. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  Cowper  on  the  receipt  of  his  mother's 
portrait,  the  gift  of  his  cousin.  They  are  fall  of  pathos,  and  the  poet's  his- 
tory confirms  all  the  personal  allusions  to  his  own  unhappiness.  His  mind, 
even  in  childhood,  exhibited  that  gentleness,  timidity,  and  diffidence,  which 
ripened  into  such  bitter  fruit  in  his  after  life.  Insanity  developed  itself, 
taking  the  form  of  religions  melancholy,  and  he  was  confined  for  eighteen 
months  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

See  in  Index,  rkyery,  Elysiak,  Cowper. 

Delivery.  This  should  be  in  a  middle  pitch,  with  gentle  force,  rather 
slow  time,  and  tender  expression. 


O  that  those  lips  had  language !     Life  has  passed 
With  me  bat  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 
Those  lips  are  thine,  —  thine  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
u  Grieve  not,  my  child  ;  chase  all  thy  fears  away ! " 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  lie  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

ii. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grie£ 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  revery, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  Art  she. 

in. 
My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
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Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss,  — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers  —  Yes. 

IV. 

I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  ?     It  was.     Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 

v. 

Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return : 
What  ardently  I  wished,  I  long  believed, 
And  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived ; 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow,  even  from  a  child  ! 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last,  submission  to  my  lot ; 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 


CXIL  —  ORATORY  OF  PATRICK  HENRY. 

WIRT. 

See  in  Index,  clangor,  finesse,  fullness  or  fulness,  practice  (vb.) 
or  practise,  Henry,  Wirt.  See  remarks,  §  48,  on  the  narrative  and 
descriptive  style. 

1.   The  voice  of  Patrick  Henry  was  not  remarkable 
for  its  sweetness  \  but  it  was  firm,  full  of  volume,  and 
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rather  melodious.  Its  charms  consisted  in  the  mellow- 
ness and  fullness  of  its  note,  the  ease  and  variety  of  its 
inflections,  the  distinctness  of  its  articulation,  the  fine 
effect  of  its  emphasis,  the  felicity  with  which  it  attuned 
itself  to  every  emotion,  and  the  vast  compass  which 
enabled  it  to  range  through  the  whole  empire  of  human 
passion,  from  the  deep  and  tragic  half-whisper  of  hor- 
Vor  to  the  wildest  exclamation  of  overwhelming  rage. 

2.  In  mild  persuasion  it  was  as  soft  and  gentle  as 
the  zephyr  of  spring  ;  while  in  rousing  his  countrymen 
to  arms,  the  winter  storm  that  roars  along  the  troubled 
Baltic  was  not  more  awfully  sublime.  It  was  at  all 
times  perfectly  under  his  command  ;  or  rather,  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  command  itself,  and  to  modulate  its  notes 
most  happily  to  the  sentiment  he  was  uttering.  It 
never  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  occasion.  There 
was  none  of  that  long-continued  and  deafening  vocifera- 
tion which  takes  place  when  an  ardent  speaker  has  lost 
possession  of  himself, — no  monotonous  clangor,  no  dis- 
cordant shriek. 

3.  Without  being  strained,  it  had  that  body  and 
enunciation  which  filled  the  most  distant  ear,  without 
distressing  those  which  were  nearest  him  :  heuce  it 
never  became  cracked  or  hoarse,  even  in  his  longest 
speeches,  but  retained  to  the  last  all  its  clearness  and 
fullness  of  intonation,  all  the  delicacy  of  its  inflection, 
all  the  charms  of  its  emphasis,  and  the  enchanting  va- 
riety of  its  cadence. 

4.  His  delivery  was  perfectly ^atural.  In  point  of 
time  he  was  very  happy :  there  was  no  slow  and  heavy 
dragging,  no  quaint  and  measured  drawling,  with  equi- 
distant pace,  no  stumbling  and  floundering  among  the 
fractured  members  of  deranged  and  broken  periods, 
no  undignified  hurry  and  trepidation,  no  recalling  and 
recasting  of  sentences  as  he  went  along,  no  retraction 
of  one  word  and  substitution  of  another  not  better,  and 
none  of  those  affected  bursts  of  almost  inarticulate  im- 
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petuosity,  which  betray  the  rhetorician  rather  than  dis- 
play the  orator. 

5.  On  the  contrary,  ever  self-collected,  deliberate, 
and  dignified,  he  seemed  to  have  looked  through  the 
whole  period  before  he  commenced  its  delivery,  and 
hence  his  delivery  was  smooth  and  firm  and  well  ac- 
cented ;  slow  enough  to  take  along  with  him  the  dull- 
est hearer,  and  yet  so  commanding  that  the  quick  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  get  the  start  of 
him.  Thus  he  gave  to  every  thought  its  full  and  ap- 
propriate force,  and  to  every  image  all  its  radiance  and 
beauty. 

6.  No  speaker  ever  understood  better  than  Mr. 
Henry  the  true  use  and  power  of  the  pause ;  and  no 
one  ever  practiced  it  with  happier  effect.  His  pauses 
were  never  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  investing 
an  insignificant  thought  with  false  importance ;  much 
less  were  they  ever  resorted  to  as  a  finesse  to  gain 
time  for  thinking.  The  hearer  was  never  disposed  to 
ask,  "  Why  that  pause  ?  "  nor  to  measure  its  duration 
by  a  reference  to  his  watch.  On  the  contrary,  it  al- 
ways came  at  the  very  moment  when  he  would  himself 
have  wished  it,  in  order  to  weigh  the  striking  and  im- 
portant thought  which  had  just  been  uttered  ;  and  the 
interval  was  always  filled  by  the  speaker  with  a  match- 
less energy  of  look,  which  drove  the  thought  home 
through  the  mind  and  through  the  heart. 

7.  His  gesture,  and  this  varying  play  of  his  features 
and  voice,  were  so  expressive  that  many  have  referred 
his  power  as  an  orator  principally  to  that  cause ;  yet 
these  were  all  his  own,  and  his  gesture,  particularly,  of 
so  peculiar  a  cast,  that  it  would  have  become  no  other 
man.  It  had  none  of  those  false  motions  to  which 
undisciplined  speakers  are  so  generally  addicted  ;  no 
chopping  nor  sawing  of  the  air;  no  thumping  of  the 
bar  to  express  an  earnestness  which  was  much  more 
powerfully,  as  well  as  elegantly,  conveyed  by  his  eye  and 
his  countenance. 
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8.  Whenever  he  moved  his  arm,  or  his  hand,  or  even 
his  finger,  or  changed  the  position  of  his  body,  it  was 
always  to  some  purpose ;  nothing  was  inappropriate  or 
unmeaning;  every  gesture,  every  attitude,  every  look 
was  emphatic ;  all  was  animation,  energy,  and  dignity. 
The  great  advantage  of  his  personal  expression  consisted 
in  this:  that  various,  bold,  and  original  as  it  was,  it 
never  appeared  to  be  studied,  affected,  or  theatrical,  or 
"to  overstep,"  in  the  smallest  degree,  "the  modesty  of 
nature";  for  he  never  made  a  gesture  or  assumed  an. 
attitude  which  did  not  seem  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  occasion.  Every  look,  every  motion,  every  pause, 
every  start,  was  completely  answered  and  dilated  by 
the  thought  which  he  was  uttering,  and  seemed  indeed 
to  form  part  of  the  thought  itself. 

9.  His  action,  however  strong,  was  never  vehement. 
He  was  never  seen  rushing  forward,  shoulder  foremost, 
fury  in  his  countenance,  and  frenzy  in  his  voice,  as  if 
to  overturn  the  bar,  and  charge  his  audience  sword  in 
hand.  His  judgment  was  too  manly  and  too  solid,  and 
his  taste  too  true,  to  permit  him  to  indulge  in  any  sucb 
extravagance.  His  good  sense  and  his  self-possession 
never  deserted  him.  In  the  loudest  storm  of  declama- 
tion, in  the  fiercest  blaze  of  passion,  there  was  a  dignity 
and  temperance  which  gave  it  seeming. 

10.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  imparting  to  his  hear- 
ers all  the  excess  of  his  own  feelings,  all  the  violence 
and  tumult  of  his  emotions,  all  the  dauntless  spirit  of  his 
resolution,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  soul,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  his  own  personal  dignity,  and  without  treat- 
ing his  hearers  otherwise  than  as  rational  beings.  He 
was  not  the  orator  of  a  day,  and  therefore  sought  not  to 
build  his  fame  on  the  sandy  basis  of  a  false  taste.  He 
spoke  for  immortality,  and  therefore  raised  the  pillars 
of  his  glory  on  the  only  solid  foundation,  —  the  rock  of 
nature. 
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CXTTL—  ODE  TO  BUTT. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Delivery.  Both  the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  this  ode  have  been  de- 
servedly extolled  by  Coleridge  and  others.  It  should  be  read  in  the  middle 
pitch,  with  gentle  force,  moderate  time,  and  generally  short  pauses.  The 
first  stanza  should  end  with  the  rising  slide,  as  the  second  is  a  continuation 
of  the  apostrophe. 

See  in  index,  erring,  humble,  sacrifice,  Wordsworth. 


Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  (rod ! 

O  Duty !  if  that  name  thou  love, 

"Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring  and  reprove,  — 

Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe,  — 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free, 

And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity,  — 

ii. 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 

Be  on  them  ;  who  in  love  and  truth, 

Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 

Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth : 

Glad"  hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot ; 

Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not : 

Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  last ! 

But  thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to  stand  fast ! 

in. 

Serene  will  be  our  days,  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 

Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed ; 

Yet  find  that  other  strength,  according  to  their  need. 
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I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried,  — 
No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 
Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust : 
And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 
The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray ; 
But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I  may. 

v. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 
I  supplicate  for  thy  control,  — 
But  in  the  quietness  of  thought : 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 
I  feel  the  weight  ot  chance  desires  ; 
My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

VI. 

Stern  Lawgiver !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ! 
Nor  know  we  anytning  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  u^on  thy  face : 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds ; 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong ; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee  are  fresh  and  strong. 

VII. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power ! 
I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 
Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give ; 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let  me  live. 
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CXIV.  —  THE   CAREER   OF   WASHINGTON. 

PUTNAM. 
See  in  Index,  equaled  or  equalled,   sceptre  or  scepter,  theatre 

Or  THEATER,   BROUGHAM,   HENRY,   PUTNAM. 

1.  Amid  the  excitements  that  were  soon  to  blaze  out 
into  the  war  of  independence,  and  while  the  several 
Colonies  were  drawing  closer  together  in  counsel  and 
sympathy,  for  mutual  support  in  that  first  incipient 
stage  of  nationality,  we  find  Washington  foremost  among 
the  earnest  men  who  heard  and  sanctioned  and  re- 
echoed such  words' as  those  of  Patrick  Henry,  scouting 
the  idea  of  sectional  distinctions.  "  All  America,"  said 
he,  "  is  thrown  into  one  mass.  Where  are  your  land- 
marks, —  your  boundaries  of  colonies  ?  They  are  all 
thrown  down.  The  distinctions  between  Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians,  New-Yorkers,^,nd  New-Englanders  are 
no  more.     I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American" 

2.  Behold  him  next  in  the  first  Congress,  assembled 
in  Philadelphia;  yet  spare  but  a  single  glance  2ft  him 
there,  and  that  at  the  moment  when  he  glides  out  of  the 
hall  on  his  being  nominated  by  John  Adams  for  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  forces.  With  his 
great  commission  in  his  hand  he  makes  his  way  to 
the  North.  Take  one  instant  to  catch  the  gleam  of 
his  true  steel  as,  under  that  old  elm  on  Cambridge 
Common,  he  draws  his  sword  and  takes  command  of 
the  army. 

3.  And  what  an  army!  Unorganized,  undisciplined, 
ragged,  hungry,  half  armed,  without  powder  enough 
to  fill  their  cartridge-boxes,  discontented,  always  going 
home.  With  that  army,  such  as  it  is,  he  invests  Boston, 
held  by  British  troops;  his  long,  thin,  straggling  lines 
extending  in  a  semicircle  round  from  Medford  and 
Charlestown  to  Dorchester.     A  hard,  weary  year  it 
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was,  full  of  all  conceivable  discouragements;  but  at 
the  end  of  it  see  him  entering  the  town  with  his  vic- 
torious troops,  while  the  enemy  were  flying  down  the 
bay  as  fast  as  the  winds  could  carry  them,  making  for 
Halifax. 

4.  His  work  done  here,  he  goes  to  New  York.  But 
then  comes  the  disastrous  defeat  on  Long  Island,  and 
lie  cannot  hold  the  city.  He  goes  up  the  island.  But 
he  loses  forts  and  loses  battles,  and  he  cannot  stay 
there.  He  passes  over  the  Baritan,  retreats  through 
the  Jerseys,  crosses  the  Delaware,  and  is  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  recrosses  that  river  at  the  fitting  moment, 
and  deals  heavy  blows  at  Trenton  and  at  Princeton, 
and  reanimates  the  spirits  of  the  army  and  the  country. 

5.  At  last  the  British  evacuate  the  Jerseys;  but 
where  will  they  go  ?  It  must  be  to  Philadelphia,  and 
so  it  proved.  We  fight  and  lose  the  battle  of  Brandy 
wine,  and  the  way  is  opened  for  Sir  William  Howe, 
and  he  marches  into  tlj,e  city.  Now  comes  that  dread- 
ful winter  of  suffering  and  despair  at  Valley  Forge, 
though  scarcely  more  severe  than  that  endured  two 
years*  later  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

6.  Pass  over  a  year  or  two  full  of  brave  deeds  and 
patient  endurance,  but  marked  by  varied  fortunes  and 
po  decisive  results.  In  the  autumn  of  1781,  we- find 
Washington  in  Virginia,  confronting  Lord  Cornwallis, 
at  Yorktown.  His  lordship  is  hemmed  in,  —  by  the 
French  fleet  on  the  water  below,  and  by  our  army 
stretched  across  the  peninsula  above.  His  outworks 
are  taken  by  storm.  He  cannot  stay,  and  he  cannot 
escape.  He  surrenders,  and  the  war  is  virtually  fin- 
ished. Negotiations  for  peace  begin,  and  in  1783  the 
news  of  the  final  ratifications  of  the  treaty  arrives. 

7.  In  December,  at  New  York,  Washington's  officers 
gather  around  him  for  the  final  leave-taking,  as  he  is 
going  to  present  himself  to  the  Congress  at  Annapolis. 
He  bids  them  an  affectionate  adieu,  —  a  most  touching 
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scene,  tears  and  embraces  on  both  sides ;  —  they  have 
done  and  suffered  so  much  together,  —  the  father  and  his 
children,  parting  to  meet  no  more !  He  appears  before 
the  Congress  to  deliver  up  his  commission.  I  may  not 
stay  to  describe  the  scene,  —  one  of  the  sublimest  I 
think  in  all  history.  He  had  but  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  have  grasped  a  sceptre  ;  he  had  but  to  bare  his 
head  for  a  regal  crown,  and  such  a  crown  would  have 
encircled  it.     But  instead  of  that  —  listen  to  him. 

8.  After  expressing  his  obligations  to  the  army  in 
general,  and  to  his  officers,  and,  in  fitting  and  most 
solemn  words,  commending  his  country  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Almighty  God,  he  says  in  conclusion,  in  words 
unequaled  for  majestic  simplicity,  "Having  now  fin- 
ished the  work  assigned  to  me,  I  retire  from  the  great 
theater  of  Action ;  and  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell 
to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  long 
acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leave 
of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

9.  Washington  starts  the  next  day  for  his  beloved 
Mount  Vernon,  and  writes  to  Governor  Clinton  thus: 
u  The  scene  is  at  last  closed ;  I  feel  myself  eased  of  a 
load  of  public  care.  I  hope  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  cultivating  the  affections  of  good  men,  and 
in  the  practice  of  the  domestic  virtues." 

10.  He  enjoyed  his  beautiful  retirement  for  three  or 
four  years,  when  it  was  found  that  the  articles  of  the 
Confederation  were  not  binding  enough  to  constitute  a 
nationality  and  maintain  Union.  A  new  Constitution 
must  be  formed.  Washington  presides  in  the  Conven- 
tion. The  Constitution  is  ratified  by  the  people.  He 
is  President  for  eight  years.  Then  he  returns  again 
to  his  Potomac  home.  A  brief  interval  followed, — in 
less  than  three  years  he  rested  from  all  earthly  labors. 

11.  What  the  fame  of  Washington  has  been  with  his 
countrymen  and  with  mankind  since  his  death,  needs 
no  telling  here.      His  name  and  memory  have  been 
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held  in  such  affectionate  reverence  for  wisdom  and 
goodness  and  valor,  and  for  the  service  he  rendered 
to  the  country  he  so  devotedly  loved,  that  while  we 
know,  in  reason,  that  he  had  the  human  limitations  of 
a  man, —  frailties,  errors,  —  yet  the  imagination  and 
the  heart  do  so  interpose,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for 
us,  looking  through  the  haze  of  distance  and  his  trans- 
figuring renown,  to  reduce  that  majestic  personality 
to  the  common  human  proportions,  either  as  to  his 
person  or  his  character. 

12.  Let  an  eminent  British  orator  and  statesman 
furnish  in  one  sentence  a  fit  measurement  of  him,  and 
save  us  from  the  extravagance  into  which  we  might 
be  carried  by  our  affection  and.  gratitude  for  one  who 
was  the  father  of  his  country,  and  that  country  our 
own.  "It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  sage 
of  all  nations,"  writes  Lord  Brougham,  u  to  let  no  occa- 
sion pass  of  commemorating  this  illustrious  man ;  and 
until  time  shall  be  no  more,  will  a  test  of  the  progress 
which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  virtue  be 
derived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal 
name  of  Washington." 


CXV.  —  THE  SONG   OF  THE  SHIRT. 

THOMAS   HOOD. 

A  monument  to  Hood  was  erected  in  Kensal-green  near  London  in  1854. 
It  consists  of  a  large  bronze  bust  of  Hood,  elevated  on  a  pedestal  of  red 
granite.  On  a  slab  beneath  the  bust  is  his  own  self-inscribed  epitaph,  — 
44  He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt."  A  remarkable  impulse  was  given  by 
this  song  in  England  to  the  movement  on  behalf  of  the  distressed  needle* 
women. 

See  in  Index,  dolorous,  sew,  Hood. 


With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
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A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread,  — » 
Stitch!  stitch  1  stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

ii. 

*Work!  work!  work! 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof  1 

And  work  —  work  —  work, 
Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
It's  O !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work ! 

m. 
"  Work  —  work  —  work, 
Till  the  brain  begins  so  swim, 

Work  —  work  —  work, 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  1 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 
And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream  I 

IV. 

u  O,  men,  with  sisters  dear ! 

O,  men,  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you  're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  lives ! 
Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 

v. 
"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death, 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone, 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own  — 
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It  seems  so  like  my  own, 
Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep, 
O  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

VI. 

"  Work  —  work  —  work ! 

My  labor  never  flags  ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?     A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread,  —  and  rags,  — 
That  shattered  roof —  and  this  naked  floor  — 

A  table  —  a  broken  chair  — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there ! 

VII. 

u  Work  —  work  —  work  ! 
From  weary  chime  to  chime  ! 

Work  —  work  —  work, 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime  ! 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumbed. 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

VIII. 

u  Work  —  work  —  work ! 
In  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work  —  work  —  work, 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright  — 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spring. 

IX. 

"  O !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cow 8 lip  and  primrose  sweet  — 

With  the  sky  above  my  head 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet ! 

For  only  one  short  hour 
To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
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Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want, 
And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  I 

u  O !  but  for  one  short  hour 

A  respite,  however  brief! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread ! " 

xi.  - 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread :  — 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch  — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich !  — 

She  sang  this  '*  Song  of  the  Shirt" 


CXVI.  —  UNIVERSAL  EMANCIPATION. 

SUMNER. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  a  speech  on  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United  States,  delivered 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  8,  1864. 

See  in  Index,  archangel,  defense  or  defence,  parliamentary, 
Giles,  Sumner. 

1.  Mr.  President,  thus  stands  the  case.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  on  which  slavery  can  rest, 
or  find  any  the  least  support.  Even  on  the  face  of  that 
instrument  it  is  an  outlaw  ;  but  if  we  look  further  into 
its  provisions,  we  find  at  least  four  distinct  sources  of 
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power,  which,  if  executed,  must  render  slavery  impos- 
sible, while  the  pre'amble  makes  them  all  vital  for  free- 
dom :  first,  the  power  to^provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  ;  secondly,  the  power  to  raise 
armies  and  maintain  navies  ;  thirdly,  the  power  to 
guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  fourthly,  the  power  to  secure  liberty  to 
every  person  restrained  without  due  process  of  law. 

2.  But  all  these  provisions  are  something  more  than 
powers ;  they  are  duties  also.  And  yet  we  are  con- 
stantly and  painfully  reminded  in  this  chamber  that  our 
pending^neasures  against  slavery  are  unconstitutional. 
Sir,  this  is  an  immense  mistake.  Nothing  against  slav- 
ery can  be  unconstitutional.  It  is  only  hesitation  which 
is  unconstitutional. 

3.  And  yet  slavery  still  exists,  —  in  defiance  of  all 
these  requirements  of  the  Constitution ;  nay,  more,  in 
defiance  of  reason  and  justice,  which  can  never  be  dis- 
obeyed with  impunity,  —  it  exists,  the  perpetual  spoiler 
of  human  rights  and  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  de- 
grading master  as  well  as  slave,  corrupting  society, 
weakening  government,  impoverishing  the  very  soil 
itself,  and  impairing  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Such  an  outrage,  so  offensive  in  every  respect, 
not  only  to  the  Constitution,  but  also  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  order  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  is 
plainly  a  national  nuisance,  which  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  in  the  name  of  justice,  ought  to  be 
abated. 

4.  But  at  this  moment,  when  it  menaces  the  national 
life,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  treat  slavery  merely  as  a 
nuisance  ;  for  it  is  much  more.  It  is  a  public  enemy 
and  traitor  wherever  it  shows  itself,  —  to  be  subdued, 
in  the  discharge  of  solemn  guarantees  of  government 
and  of  personal  rights,  and  in  the  exercise  of  unques- 
tionable and  indefeasible  rights  of  self-defense.  All 
now  admit  that  in  the  rebel  States  it  is  a  public  enemy 
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and  traitor,  so  that  the  rebellion  may  be  seen  in  slavery, 
and  slavery  may  be  seen  in  the  rebellion. 

5.  Embattled  armies  now  stand  face  to  face,  on  the 
one  side  fighting  for  slavery.  The  gauntlet  that  has 
been  flung  down  we  have  yet  taken  up  only  in  part. 
In  abolishing  slavery  entirely  we  take  up  the  gauntlet 
entirely.  Then  can  we  look  with  confidence  to  the 
blessings  of  Almighty  God  upon  our  arms.  "'Till 
America  comes  iuto  this  measure,"  said  John  Jay  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  "her  prayers  to  Heaven  will  be 
impious."  So  long  as  we  sustain  slavery,  so  long  as 
we  hesitate  to  strike  at  it,  the  heavy  battalions  of  our 
armies  will  fail  in  power.  Sir  Giles  Overreach  found 
his  sword,  as  he  attempted  to  draw  it,  "glued  with 
orphans'  tears."*  Let  not  our  soldiers  find  their 
swords  "glued"  with  the  tears  of  the  slave. 

6.  There  is  one  question,  and  only  one,  which  rises 
in  our  path.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  question  of  com- 
pensation under  the  shameful  assumption  that  there 
can  be  property  in  man ;  an  assumption  which  often 
intrudes  iuto  these  debates.  Sir,  parliamentary  law 
must  be  observed  ;  but  if  an  outburst  of  indignant  hisses 
were  ever  justifiable  in  a  parliamentary  assembly  it 
ought  to  break  forth  at  every  mention  of  this  proposi- 
tion. Impious  toward  God  and  insulting  toward  man, 
it  is  disowned  alike  by  the  conscience  and  the  reason ; 
nor  is  there  any  softness  of  argument  or  phrase  by 
which  its  essential  wickedness  can  be  disguised.  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God ;  but  it 
is  kindred  folly  to  say  that  there  is  no  Man.  The  first 
is  atheism,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  the  first. 


*  The  words  quoted  are  from  Massinger's  play  of  "  A  New  Way  to  pay 
Old  Debts,"  where  Sir  Giles  Overreach  exclaims,  — 

"  Some  undone  widow  eits  upon  mine  arm 
And  takes  away  the  use  oft;  artd  my  sword, 
Glued  to  its  pcabbard  with  wronged  orphans'  tears, 
Will  not  be  drawn." 
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7.  Foremost  of  all  persons  in  history  who  have  vin- 
dicated liberty,  and  associated  their  names  with  it  for- 
evermore,  stands  John  Milton,  the  secretary  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Cradled 
under  a  lawless  royalty,  he  helped  to  found  and  support 
the  English  Commonwealth  ;  while  in  all  that  he  wrote 
lie  pleaded  for  human  rights,  now  in  defense  of  the 
English  people,  who  had  beheaded  their  king,  and  now 
in  immortal  poems  which  show  how  wisely  and  well  he 
loved  the  cause  which  he  had  made  his  own. 

8.  Nowhere  has  this  assumption  of  property  in  man 
been  encountered  more  completely  than  in  the  convex 
sation  between  the  archangel  and  Adam  after  the  for* 
mer  had  pictured  a  hunter  whose  game  was  "  men,  not 
beasts"  :  — 

"  O  execrable  son !  so  to  aspire 
Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming 
Authority  usurped  from  God,  not  given! 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl^ 
Dominion  absolute;  that  right  we  hold 
By  His  donation ;  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord,  such  title  to  Himself 
Reserving,  human  left  from  human  free."  * 

9.  But  every  asserter  of  property  in  man  puts  him- 
self in  the  very  place  of  this  hunter  of  "  men,  not  beasts," 
who  is  described  as  "  execrable*"  "  so  to  aspire."  The 
language  is  strong ;  but  not  too  strong.  "Execrable" 
is  the  assumption  ;  "execrable"  wherever  made  ;  "exe- 
crable" on  the  plantation;  ^'execrable"  in  this  cham- 
ber; "execrable"  in  all  its  forms;  "execrable"  in  all 
its  consequences;  especially  "execrable"  as  an  apol- 
ogy for  hesitation  against  slavery.  The  assumption, 
wherever  it  shows  itself,  must,  like  Satan  himself,  ia 
whom  it  has  its  origin,  be  beaten  down'  under  oui 
feet. 

*  Paradise  Lost,  Book  XII.  64-78. 
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CXVTI.—  THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

HOLMES. 

Daring  the  growth  of  the  nautilus,  parts  of  its  shell  are  progressively 
vacated,  and  these  are  successively  partitioned  off  into  air-tight  chambers. 
From  this  singular  fact  in  natural  history,  the  poet  has  educed  a  moral  which 
he  here  presents  with  all  that  delicacy  and  vigor  of  diction  for  which  he  is 
celebrated. 

See  in  Index,  siren,  Triton,  Holmes. 

I. 
This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main,  — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

ii. 
Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed,  — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 

in. 
Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more 

IV. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 
Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn ! 

18  AA 
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From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  borne 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  I 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings : 

v. 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea ! 


CXVni.  —  LABOR  AND   GENIUS. 

REV.    SYDNEY   SMITH. 

See  in  Index,  genius,  suggest,  Burke,  Cicero,  Gibbok,  Homer, 
Leibnitz,  Milton,  Pascal,  Raphael,  Smith. 

Delivery*  This  eloquent  specimen  of  the  didactic  and  exhortatory  style 
should  be  read  in  the  middle  pitch,  with  varied  inflections,  short  pauses,  and 
a  rate  of  utterance  between  medium  and  fast.  The  extract  is  from  Smith's 
lecture  on  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  which  was  originally  reduced 
by  us,  with  slight  alterations,  to  its  present  form,  to  serve  as  a  reading- 
lesson. 

1.  The  prevailing  idea  with  young  people  has 
been,  the  incompatibility  of  labor  and  genius ;  and, 
therefore,  from  the  fear  of  being  thought  dull,  they 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  remain  ignorant.  I  have 
seen,  at  school  and  at  college,  a  great  many  young  men 
completely  destroyed  by  having  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  produce  an  excellent  copy  of  verses.  Their  genius 
being  now  established,  all  that  remained  for  them  to  do 
was  to  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  the  character;  and  as 
this  dignity  consisted  in  reading  nothing  new,  in  fur- 
getting  what  they  had  already  read,  and  in  pretending 
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to  b£  acquainted  with  all  subjects  by  a  sort  of  off-hand 
exertion  of  talents,  they  soon  collapsed  into  the  most 
frivolous  and  insignificant  of  men. 

2.  It  would  be  an  extremely  profitable  thing  to  draw 
up  a  short  and  well-authenticated  account  of  the  habits 
of  study  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  with  whose  style 
of  literary  industry  we  happen  to  be  most  acquainted. 
It  would  go  very  far  to  destroy  the  absurd  and  perni- 
cious association  of  genius  and  idleness,  by  showing 
that  the  greatest  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  and  histo- 
rians, —  the  men  of  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  tal- 
ents, —  have  actually  labored  as  hard  as  the  makers  of 
dictionaries  and  the  arrangers  of  indexes ;  and  that  the 
most  obvious  reason  why  they  have  been  superior  to 
other  men  is,  that  they  have  taken  more  pains  than 
other  men. 

3.  Gibbon  was  in  his  study  every  morning,  winter 
and  summer,  at  6ix  o'clock ;  Mr.  Burke  was  the  most 
laborious  and  indefatigable  of  human  beings;  Leibnitz 
was  never  out  of  his  library  ;  Pascal  killed  himself  by 
study ;  Cicero  narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  same 
cause  ;  Milton  was  at  his  books  with  as  much  regularity 
as  a  merchant  or  an  attorney,  —  he  had  mastered  all 
the  knowledge  of  his  time ;  so  had  Homer.  Raphael 
lived  but  thirty-seven  years  ;  and  in  that  short  space 
carried  his  art  so  far  beyond  what  it  had  before  reached, 
that  he  appears  to  stand  alone  as  a  model  to  his  sue* 
cessors. 

4.  There  are  instances  to  the  contrary ;  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  life  of  all  truly  great  men  has  been  a 
life  of  intense  and  incessant  labor.  They  have  com- 
monly passed  the  first  half  of  life  in  the  gross  dark- 
ness of  indigent  humility,  —  overlooked,  mistaken,  con- 
temned by  weaker  men, —  thinking  while  others  slept, 
reading  while  others  rioted,  feeling  something  within 
them  that  told  them  they  should  not  always  be  kept 
down  among  the  dregs  of  the  world.     And  then,  when 
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their  time  was  come,  and  some  little  accident  has  given 
them  their  first  occasion,  they  have  burst  out  iuto  the 
light  and  glory  of  public  life,  rich  with  the  spoils  .of 
time,  and  mighty  in  all  the  labors  and  struggles  of  the 
mind. 

5.  Then  do  the  multitude  cry  out,  "  A  miracle  of 
genius ! "  Yes,  he  is  a  miracle  of  genius,  because  he  is 
a  miracle  of  labor  ;  because,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
resources  of  his  own  single  mind,  he  has  ransacked  a 
thousand  minds ;  because  he  makes  use  of  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  ages,  and  takes  as  his  point  of  depart- 
ure the  very  last  line  and  boundary  to  -which  science 
has  advanced  ;  because  it  has  ever  been  the  object  of  his 
life  to  assist  every  intellectual  gift  of  nature,  however 
munificent,  and  however  splendid,  with  every  resource 
that  art  could  suggest  and  every  attention  diligence 
could  bestow. 

6.  But,  while  I  am  descanting  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  best  modes  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  some  men  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  u  Why 
conduct  my  understanding  with  such  endless  care  ? 
and  what  is  the  use  of  so  much  knowledge  ?  "  What  is 
the  use  of  so  much  knowledge  ?  —  What  is  the  use  of 
so  much  life?  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  seventy 
years  of  existence  allotted  to  us?  and  how  are  we  to 
live  them  out  to  the  last? 

7.  I  solemnly  declare  that,  but  for  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge, I  should  consider  the  life  of  the  meanest  hedger 
and  ditcher  as  preferable  to  that  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  man  in  existence ;  for  the  fire  of  our  minds  is 
like  the  fire  which  tfie  Persians  burn  in  the  mountains, 
—  it  flames  night  and  day,  and  is  immortal,  and  not  to 
be  quenched!  Upon  something  it  must  act  and  feed, — 
upon  the  pure  spirit  of  knowledge,  or  upon  the  foul 
dregs  of  polluting  passions. 

8.  Therefore,  when  I  say,  in  conducting  your  under- 
standing, love  knowledge  with   a  great  love,   with  a 
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vehement  love,  with  a  love  coeval  with  life,  what  do  I 
say,  but  love  innocence  ;  love  virtue  ;  love  purity  of 
conduct ;  love  that  which,  if  you  are  rich  and  great, 
will  sanctify  the  blind  fortune  which  has. made  you  so, 
and  make  men  call  it  justice ;  love  that  which,  if  you 
are  poor,  will  renSer  your  poverty  respectable,  and 
make  the  proudest  feel  it  unjust  to  laugh  at  the  mean- 
ness of  your  fortune  ;  love  that  which  will  comfort  you, 
adorn  you,  and  never  quit  you,  —  which  will  open  to 
you  the  kingdom  of  thought,  and  all  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  conception,  as  an  asylum  against  the  cruelty, 
the  injustice,  and  the  pain,  that  may  be  your  lot  in  the 
outer  world, — that  which  will  make  your  motives  ha- 
bitually great  and  honorable,  and  light  up  in  an  instant 
a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  very  thought  of  mean- 
ness and  of  fraud ! 

9.  Therefore,  if  any  young  man  here  have  embarked 
his  life  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  let  him  go  on  without 
doubting  or  fearing  the  event ;  let  him  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  cheerless  beginnings  of  knowledge,  by  the 
darkness  from  wIhcIi  she  springs,  by  the  difficulties 
which  hover  around  her,  by  the  wretched  habitations 
in  which  she  dwells,  by  the  want  and  sorrow  which 
sometimes  journey  in  her  train;  but  let  him  ever  follow 
her  as  the  Angel  that  guards  him,  and  as  the  Genius  of 
his  life.  She  will  bring  him  out  at  last  into  tiie  light  of 
day,  and  exhibit  him  to  the  world,  comprehensive  in 
acquirements,  fertile  in  resources,  rich  in  imagination, 
strong  in  reasoning,  prudent  and  powerful  above  his 
fellows  in  all  the  relations  and  in  all  the  offices  of  life. 

"  What  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time, 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  —  a  beast,  no  more ! 
Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  Godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us,  unused !  " 
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CXIX.  —  LIKES 
ON  THE  ENTRY  OF  THE  AUSTRIANS  INTO  NAPLES. 
MOORE.         • 

The««  spirited  lines  were  called  forth  by  the  tame  conduct  of  the  Neapol- 
itan troops  iu  1821,  when  the  Austrians  entered  Naples  to  suppress  a  popular 
Insurrection  which  had  promised  to  give  liberty  to  the  country.  Lord 
Castlekkagh  (pronounced  kas'l-ra),  to  whom  allusion  is  made,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  ministry,  and  was  popularly  charged  with  connivance  at  the 
aims  of  the  European  despots.  Among  these  the  emperor  of  Russia  can  no 
longer  be  justly  classed,  as  he  has  nobly  liberated  all  the  serfs  in  his  domin- 
ions. 

Pronounce  Filtcaja,  fe4e-kd,yd,  Petrarch,  pt'trark,  Europe,  yoo'rop. 

See  in  Index,  forge,  sword,  Mooke. 

Delivery*  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  these  lines  is  one  of  vivid  indig- 
nation ;  requiring,  for  its  adequate  expression,  a  very  bold  and  animated  de- 
livery. At  the  end  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  stanzas,  the  falling  slide 
may  be  given,  but  the  eighth  should  terminate  with  the  rising  slide.  An  oc- 
casional aspirate  quality  of  voice  will  be  appropriate;  aud  the  pauses  should 
be  carefully  studied. 

I. 
At,  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are  ! 

From  this  hour  let  the  blood  in  their  dastardly  veins, 
That  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  Liberty's  war, 

Be  wasted  for  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in  chains ! 

ii. 
On,  on,  like  a  cloud,  through  their  beautiful  vales, 

Ye  locusts  of  tyranny,  blasting  them  o'er  I  — 
Fill,  fill  up  their  wide  sunny  waters,  ye  sails, 

From  each  slave-mart  of  Europe,  and  shadow  their  shore ! 

iu. 
Let  their  fate  be  a  mock-word ;  let  men  of  all  lands 

Laugh  out,  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring  to  the  poles, 
When  each  sword  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their  hands 

Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls ! 

IV. 

And  deep,  and  more  deep,  as  the  iron  is  driven, 
Base  slaved !  let  the  whet  of  their  agony  be, 
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To  think  —  as  the  doomed  often  think  of  that  heaven 

They  had  once  within  reach  —  that  they  might  have  been 
free ! 

v. 
Oh  shame !  when  there  was  not  a  bosom  whose  heat 

Ever  rose  'bove  the  zero  of  Castlereagh's  heart, 
That  did  not,  like  echo,  your  war-hymn  repeat, 
'And  send  all  its  prayers  with  your  Liberty's  start : 

YI. 

When  the  world  stood  in  hope,  —  when  a  spirit,  that  breathed 
The  fresh  air  of  the  olden  time,  whispered  about, 

And  the  swords  of  all  Italy,  half-way  unsheathed, 
But  waited  one  conquering  cry,  to  flash  out ! 


When  around  you  the  shades  of  your  mighty  in  fame, 
Filicajas  and  Petrarchs,  seemed  bursting  to  view, 

And  their  words  and  their  warnings,  like  tongues  of  bright 
flame 
Over  Freedom's  apostles,  fell  kindling  on  you ! 

VIII. 

Oh  shame !  that  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life, 

Worth  the  history  of  ages,  when,  had  you  but  hurled 
One  bolt  at  your  tyrant  invader,  that  strife 

Between   freemen    and    tyrants    had   spread    through   the 
world, — 

rx. 

That  then  —  O  disgrace  upon  manhood  !  —  even  then 
You  should  falter,  should  cling  to  your  pitiful  breath,  — 

Cower  down  into  beasts,  when  you  might  have  stood  men, 
And  prefer  the  slave's  life  of  prostration  to  death  1 

x. 

It  is  strange,  it  is  dreadful ;  —  shout,  Tyranny !  shout 
Through  your  dungeons  and  palaces,  '•  Freedom  is  o'er  1  * 

If  there  lingers  one  spark  of  her  light,  tread  it  out, 
And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness  once  more  I 
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XI. 
For  if  such  are  the  braggarts  that  claim  to  be  free. 

Come,  despot  of  Russia,  thy  feet  let  me  kiss ; 
Far  nobler  to  live  the  brute  bondman  of  thee, 

Than  to  sully  even  chains  by  a  struggle  like  this ! 


CXX.  —  CHARACTER   OF  ADDISO&. 

DR.   JOHNSON. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  ponderous  and  formal  and  very  different 
from  that  of  Addison,  which  he  here  generously  commends.  Goldsmith 
once  wittily  remarked  to  Johnson,  u  If  you  were  to  write  a  fable  about 
little  fishes,  Doctor,  you  would  make  the  little  fishes  talk  like  whales.'* 
Johnson  had  a  partiality  for  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages;  and  his  antithetical  forms  of  expression  are  so  obviously  arti- 
ficial that  they  become  wearisome,  as  all  that  is  affected  and  unnatural 
must.  Still  Johnson  was  a  great  man,  and  though  the  reputation  of  his 
writings  is  yearly  diminishing,  his  character,  as  presented  by  his  biographer, 
Boswell,  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  marked  and  familiar  in  literary 
history. 

See  in  Index,   groveling  or  grovelling,   skeptical  or  sceptical, 

TRANSITION,  ADDISON,  JOHNSON.     ■ 

1.  As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners  he  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the  first  of  the  first  rank. 
His  humor,  which,  as  Steele  observes,  is  peculiar  to 
himself,  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to  give  the  grace  of 
novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and  daily  occurrences.  He 
never  "oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature,"  nor  raises 
merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth. 

2.  His  figures  neither  divert  by  distortion  nor  amaze 
by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity 
that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  invent;  yet  his  exhibitions 
have  an  air  so  much  original  that  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose them  not  merely  the  product  of  imagination.  As 
a  teacher  of  wisdom  he  may  be  confidently  followed. 
His  religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  supersti- 
tious ;  lie  appears  neither  weakly  credulous  nor  wanton- 
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ly  skeptical ;  his  morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax 
nor  impracticably  rigid. 

3.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy  and  all  the  cogency 
of  argument  are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader 
his  real  interest,  the  care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of 
his  being.  Truth  is  shown  sometimes  as  the  phantom 
of  a  vision ;  sometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  allegory ; 
sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy;  and 
sometimes  steps  forth  in  the  confidence  of  reason.  She 
wears  a  thousand  dresses,  and  in  all  is  pleasing. 

A.  His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on 
grave  subjects  not  formal,,  on  light  occasions  not  grovel- 
ing; pure  without  scrupulosity,  and  exact  without  ap- 
parent elaboration ;  always  equable  and  always  easy, 
without  glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences.  Addison 
never  deviates  from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace ;  he 
seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no  hazardous 
innovations.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  but  never 
blazes  in  unexpected  splendor. 

5.  It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavor  to  avoid 
all  harshness  and  severity  of  diction ;  he  is  therefore 
sometimes  verbose  in  his  transitions  and  connections, 
and  sometimes  descends  too  much  to  the  language  of 
conversation;  yet  if  his  language  had  been  less  idio- 
matical  it  might  have  lost  somewhat  ctf  its  genuine 
Anglicism.  What  he  attempted  he  performed ;  he  is 
never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic  ;>  he 
is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates. 

6.  His  sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude 
nor  affected  brevity ;  his  periods,  though  not  diligently 
rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever  wishes  to 
attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  xsoarse,  and 
elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. 
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CXXL  —  DEATH  FOR   COUNTRY. 

PEBCIYAL. 

The  following  noble  lyric,  so  classical  in  its  spirit  and  metrical  construc- 
tion, is  an  imitation  of  the  martial  odes  of  Tyrtfflus,  the  second  great  elegiac 
poet  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  and  lived  about  the  year  660 
b.  c  By  his  poems  he  inspired  the  Spartans  with  such  courage  that  they 
were  victorious  over  their  enemies.  The  author  of  these  lines,  in  his  antici- 
pations of  the  state  of  the  hero  after  death,  has  followed  the  heathen  my- 
thology; but  the  patriotic  sentiment  which  glows  through  the  poem  can 
never  be  obsolete. 

See  in  Index,  ate,  glory,  patriot,  warrior;  Elysian,  Hebe,  Olym- 
pian, Pskcivai* 

Delivery*  For  the  first  stanza  a  bold  orotund  quality  of  voice,  rather 
joyous  thnn  plaintive,  and  a  strong  middle  pitch,  with  nearly  quick  time, 
are  appropriate ;  but  in  the  second,  there  should  be  a  marked  transition  to 
a  subdued,  pathetic  tone  and  slower  time,  till  the  last  line  of  the  stanza 
is  reached,  when  there  should  be  another  transition.  The  remainder  of 
the  poem  should  be  rendered  in  a  pure,  spirited  tone,  which  should  rise 
in  the  last  stanza  to  one  of  cheer  and  exultation. 


O,  rr  is  great  for  our  country  to  die, 

Where  ranks  are  contending : 
Bright  is  the  wreath  of  our  fame ; 

Glory  awaits  us  for  aye,  — 
Glory  that  never  i9  dim, 

Shining  on  with  light  never  ending,  — * 
Glory  that  never  shall  fade, 

Never,  O,  never  away ! 

ii. 

0,  it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  die ! 

How  softly  reposes 
Warrior  youth  on  his  hier, 

Wet  hy  the  tears  of  his  love, 
Wet  by  a  mother's  warm  tears  ; 

They  crown  him  with  garlands  of  roses, 
Weep,  and  then  joyfully  turn, 

Bright  where  he  triumphs  above. 
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ni. 
Not  to  the  shades  shall  the  youth  descend 

Who  for  country  hath  perished ; 
He'be  awaits  him  in  heaven, 

Welcomes  him  there  with  her  smile ; 
There,  at  the  banquet  divine, 

The  patriot  spirit  is  cherished ; 
God  loves  the  young  who  ascend 

Pure  from  the  funeral  pile. 

iv. 
Not  to  Elysian  fields, 

By  the  still,  oblivious  river,  — 
Not  to  the  isles  of  the  blest, 

Over  the  blue,  rolling  sea,  — 
But  on  Olympian  heights 

Shall  dwell  the  devoted  forever ; 
There  shall  assemble  the  good, 

There  the  wise,  valiant,  and  free. 

v. 

O,  then,  how  great  for  our  country  to  die, 

In  the  front  rank  to  perish, 
Firm  with  our  breast  to  the  foe, 

Victory's  shout  in  our  ear ! 
Long  they  our  statues  shall  crown, 

In  songs  our  memory  cherish ; 
We  shall  look  forth  from  our  heaven, 

Pleased  the  sweet  music  to  hear. 


CXXIL  —  CROMWELL'S  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
PARLIAMENT. 


LINGARD. 


The  great  historical  scene  here  described  took  place  the  20th  of  April,  1653. 
See  in  Index,  mace,  Parliament,  Sydney,  Vane,  Lingard. 

1.   At  this  eventful  moment,-  big  with  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  both  to  himself  and  his  country, 
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whatever  were  the  workings  of  CromwelPi  mind,  he 
had  the  art  to  conceal  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holders. Leaving  the  military  in  the  lobby,  he  entered 
the  Parliament  House,  and  composedly  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  outer  benches.  His  dress  was  a  plain 
suit  of  black  cloth,  with  gray  worsted  stockings.  For 
a  while  he  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  debate; 
but  when  the  Speaker  was  going  to  put  the  question, 
he  whispered  to  Harrison,  "This  is  the  time;  I  must 
do  it" ;  and,  rising,  put  off  his  hat  to  address  the  House. 

2.  At  first  his  language  was  decorous,  and  even 
laudatory.  Gradually  he  became  more  warm  and  ani- 
mated. At  last  he  assumed  all  the  vehemence  of 
passion,  and  indulged  in  personal  vituperation.  He 
charged  the  members  with  self-seeking  and  profaneness, 
with  the  frequent  denial  of  justice,  and  numerous  acts 
of  oppression ;  with  idolizing  the  lawyers,  the  constant 
advocates  of  tyranny;  with  neglecting  the  men  who 
had  bled  for  them  in  the  field,  that  they  might  gain 
the  Presbyterians,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  cause; 
and  with  doing  all  this  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
own  power,  and  to  replenish  their  own  purses.  But 
their  time  was  come ;  the  Lord  had  disowned  them ; 
he  had  chosen  more  worthy  instruments  to  perform 
his  work. 

3.  Here  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Peter 
Wentworth,  who  declared  that  ho  had  never  heard 
language  so  unparliamentary,  —  language,  too,  the 
more  offensive,  because  it  was  addressed  to  them  by 
their  own  servant,  whom  they  had  made  what  he  was. 
At  these  words,  Cromwell  put  on  his  hat,  and,  spring- 
ing from  his  place,  exclaimed,  "Come,  come,  sir,  I 
will  put  an  end  to  your  prating!"  For  a  few  seconds, 
apparently  in  the  most  violent  agitation,  he  paced  for- 
ward and  backward,  and  then,  stamping  on  the  floor, 
added,  "You  are  no  Parliament!  I  say  you  are  no 
Parliament !    Bring  them  in,  bring  them  in ! "    Iustaut- 
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ly  the  door  opened,  and  Colonel  Worsley  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  more  than  twenty  musketeers. 

4.  "  This,"  cried  Sir  Henry  Vane,  "is  not  honest; 
it  is  against  morality  aud  common  honesty."  "  Sir 
Henry  Vane,"  replied  Cromwell;  "0  Sir  Henry  Vane! 
The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane  !  He 
might  have  prevented  this.  But  he  is  a  juggler,  and 
has  not  common  honesty  himself!"  From  Vane  he 
directed  his  discourse  to  Whitelock,  on  whom  he  poured 
a  torrent  of  abuse ;  then  pointing  to  Chaloner,  "There," 
he  cried,  "sits  a  drunkard";  and  afterwards  selecting 
different  members  in  succession,  he  described  them  as 
dishonest  and  corrupt  livers,  a  shame  and  scandal  to 
the  profession  of  the  Gospel. 

5.  Suddenly,  however,  checking  himself,  he  turned 
to  the  guard,  and  ordered  them  to  clear  the  House. 
At  these  words,  Colonel  Harrison  took  the  Speaker  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  from  the  chair ;  Algernon  Syd- 
ney was  next  compelled  to  quit  his  seat;  and  the  other 
members,  eighty  in  number,  on  the  approach  of  the 
military,  rose  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

6.  Cromwell  now  resumed  his  discourse.  "It  is 
you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  have  forced  me  to  do  this. 
I  have  sought  the  Lord  both  day  and  night,  that  he 
would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  on  the  doing  of  this 
work."  Alderman  Allan  took  advantage  of  these  words 
to  observe  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  undo  what 
had  been  done;  but  Cromwell  instantly  charged  him 
with  peculation,  and  gave  him  into  custody.  When 
all  were  gone,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  mace,  "What," 
said  he,  "shall  we  do  with  this  fool's  bawble?  Here, 
carry  it  away."  Then,  taking  the  act  of  dissolution 
from  the  clerk,  he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  military,  returned  to  Whitehall. 

7.  That  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Council  as- 
sembled in  their  usual  place  of  meeting.  Bradshaw 
had  just  taken  the  chair,  when  the  Lord-General  entered 
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and  told  them  that  if  they  were  there  as  private  indi- 
viduals, they  were  welcome;  but  if  as  the  Council  of 
State,  they  must  know  that  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  with  it  also  the  Council.  u  Sir,"  replied 
Bradshaw,  with  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman,  "  we 
have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  House  this  morning, 
and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  know  it.  But, 
sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  that  the  Parliament  is 
dissolved.  No  power  under  heaven  can  dissolve  them 
but  themselves ;  therefore,  take  you  notice  of  that." 

8.  After  this  protest  they  withdrew.  Thus,  by  the 
parricidal  hands  of  its  own  children,  perished  the  Long 
Parliament,  which,  under  a  variety  of  forms,  had,  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  defended  and  invaded  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  It  fell  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan,  un pitied  and  unregretted.  The  members  slunk 
away  to  their  homes,  where  they  sought  by  submission 
to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  their  new  master ;  and 
their  partisans — if  partisans  they  had  — reserved  them- 
selves in  silence  for  a  day  of  retribution,  which  came 
not  before  Cromwell  slept  in  his  grave. 


CXXIIL  —  DESCRIPTION  OF  EVENING. 

MILTON. 

When  the  planet  Venus  follows  the  sun,  or  appears  in  the  evening,  she 
is  called  Hesperus,  the  evening  star;  but  the  name  now  rarely  occurs  ex- 
cept in  the  old  poets. 

See  in  Index,  Milton. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
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Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung. 
Silence  was  pleased  :  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  Jiving  sapphires ;  Hes'perus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 


CXXIV.  —CONSTITUTIONAL  EXTINCTION  OF 
SLAVERY. 

HENRY  WILSON. 

The  following  passages,  slightly  altered  for  the  purpose  of  condensation, 
are  from  a  speech  delivered  March  28,  1864,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery 
within  the  United  States. 

See  in  Index,  defense  or  defence,  strew,  Wilson. 

1.  Sir,  it  must  now  be  apparent  to  all  men  that  slav- 
ery in  America,  though  upheld  by  interests,  customs, 
and  usages,  trenched  about  by  inhuman  statutes,  and 
hedged  around  by  passionate,  vehement,  and  unreason- 
ing prejudices,  is  fast  crumbling  to  atoms  beneath  the 
blows  rained  upon  it  by  a  liberty-loving  and  patriotic 
people.  But  let  us  listen  to  no  truce,  to  no  com- 
promise, to  no  cry  for  mercy ;  let  us  now  be  as  inflex- 
ible as  justice,  as  inexorable  as  destiny.  Wherever  and 
whenever  a  blow  can  be  dealt  at  the  vitals  of  the  re- 
treating fiend,  let  that  blow  be  struck  in" the  name  of 
the  bleeding  nation,  and  of  the  u  dumb,  toiling  millions 
bought  and  sold." 

2.  A  truce  with  slavery  is  a  defeat  for  the  nation  ;  a 
compromise  with  slavery  is  a  present  of  disaster  and 
dishonor,  and  a  future  of  anarchy  and  blood.     Mercy 
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to  slavery  is  cruelty  to  liberty.  The  death  of  slavery 
is  the  annihilation  of  rebellion,  the  unity  of  the  Re- 
public, the  life  of  the  nation,  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  republican  institutions,  the  repose,  culture,  and 
renown  of  the  people. 

3.  Though  riven  and  shattered  by  the  storms  of  the 
stupendous  civil  war  it  inaugurated,  slavery  still  bat- 
tles for  existence  and  dominion,  with  the  reckless  au- 
dacity of  that  desperation  which  sees  with  clear  vision 
its  impending  doom.  Though  waning  in  power,  slav- 
ery still  retains  in  its  grasp  vast  masses  of  men  in  the 
loyal  States,  ready  to  do  its  bidding,  and  presents  in  its 
defense  a  rampart  of  three  hundred  thousand  gleaming 
bayonets.  Those  masses  must  be  won  over  to  the 
gathering  hosts  of  freedom,  and  that  rampart  of  glitter- 
ing steel  must  go  down  before  the  advancing  legions  of 
the  Republic,  ere  slavery  sinks  into  the  grave  that 
knows  no  resurrection. 

4.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lic believed  slavery  would  wither  and  die  beneath  the 
blended  rays  of  the  Christian  and  democratic  institu- 
tions they  founded.  Let  us  not  forget  that  slavery  was 
then  a  mendicant,  pleading  for  forbearance  and  mercy, 
for  a  little  time,  to  hide  itself  from  the  gaze  of  that 
humanity  it  outraged  and  dishonored. 

5.  Let  us  remember,  too,  how  it  eluded  and  de- 
ceived our  fathers,  and  from  a  feeble  mendicant  became 
the  master  of  the  government  and  the  people,  until  it 
consummated  its  crimes  by  the  inauguration  of  the 
revolution  to  blot  the  North  American  Republic  from 
the  muster-roll  of  nations.  Let  us  also  remember  that 
multitudes  of  our  countrymen  have  been,  and  still  are, 
its  pliant  instruments,  ever  swift  to  execute  its  dt> 
crees. 

6.  And  now,  when  war  has  for  nearly  three  years 
menaced  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  filled  two  hundred 
thousand  graves  with  our  slain  sons,  let  our  crowniug 
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act  against  this  relentless  and  unappeasable  enemy  of 
the  country  and  its  democratic  institutions  be  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  the 
existence  of_  slavery  forevermore  in  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  If  this  amendment  shall  be  incorporated  by  the 
will  of  the  nation  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  obliterate  the  last  lingering  vestiges  of  the 
slave  system,  —  its  brutalizing,  degrading,  and  bloody 
codes  ;  its  dark,  malignant,  barbarizing  spirit,  —  all  it 
was  and  is,  —  everything  connected  with  it  or  pertain- 
ing to  it, — from  the  face  of  the  nation  it  has  seared 
with  its  moral  desolation,  from  the  bosom  of  the  coun- 
try it  has  reddened  with  blood  and  strewn  with  the 
graves  of  patriotism. 

8.  The  incorporation  of  this  amendment  into  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  nation  will  make  impossible  forever- 
more  the  reappearance  of  the  discarded  slave  system 
and  the  returning  of  the  despotism  of  the  slavemaster's 
domination.  Then,  when  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution shall  be  consummated,  the  shackles  will  fall 
from  the  limbs  of  the  harmless  bondmen,  and  the  lash 
drop  from  the  weary  hand  of  the  taskmaster. 

9.  Then  the  sharp  cry  of  the  agonizing  hearts  of  sev- 
ered families  will  cease  to  vex  the  weary  ear  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  pierce  the  ear  of  Him  whose  judgments  are 
now  avenging  the  wrongs  of  centuries.  Then  the  slave 
mart,  pen,  and  auction-block,  with  their  clanking  fetters 
for  human  limbs,  will  disappear  from  the  land  they  have 
brutalized,  and  the  school-house  will  rise  to  enlighten 
the  darkened  intellect  of  a  race  imbruted  by  long  years 
of  enforced  ignorance. 

10.  Then  the  sacred  rights  of  human  nature,  the 
hallowed  family  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  will  be  protected  by  the  guardian  spirit  of 
that  law  which  makes  sacred  alike  the  proud  homes  and 
the  lowly  cabins  of  freedom.     Then  the  scarred  earth, 

19  AA 
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blighted  by  the  sweat  and  tears  of  bondage,  will  bloom 
again  under  the  quickening  culture  of  rewarded  toil. 

11.  Then  the  wronged  victim  of  the  slave  system, 
the  poor  white  man,  —  the  sand-hiller  and  the  clay-eater 
of  the  wasted  fields  of  Carolina, — impoverished,  de- 
graded, and  dishonored  by  the  system  that  makes  toil  a 
badge  of  disgrace,  and  the  instruction  of  the  brain  and 
soul  of  man  a  crime,  —  will  lift  his  abashed  forehead  to 
the  skies,  and  begin  to  run  the  race  of  improvement, 
progress,  and  elevation.  Then  the  nation,  regenerated 
and  disinthralled  by  the  genius  of  universal  emanci- 
pation, will  enter  on  its  new  career  of  development, 
power,  and  glory,  quickened,  animated,  and  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  that  Christian  democracy  which  "  pulls  not 
the  highest  down,  but  lifts  the  lowest  up." 


CXXV.  —  THE  RETURN  FROM  WAR. 

SCHILLER. 

This  beautiful  extract  is  from  Coleridge's  translation  of  the  tragedy 
of  Wallenstein.  The  passage  should  be  read  with  great  warmth  of  ex- 
pression, in  a  clear  middle  pitch,  with  pure  quality  and  varied  inflections. 

O  day  thrice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 
Returns  home  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 
A  fellow-man  among  his  fellow-men. 
The  colors  are  unfurled,  the  cavalcade 
Marshals,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hushed,  and,  hark ! 
Now  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  Home,  brothers,  home ! 
The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 
With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 
The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves ; 
They  need  no  longer  the  petard',  to  tear  them. 
The  ramparts  are  all  filled  with  men  and  women, 
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With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 

Kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air, 

"Which  they  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures. 

From  all  the  towers  rings  out  the  merry  peal, 

The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

O  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  fotf  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  open. 

The  faithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing ! 


CXXVL  —  SCENES  FROM  HAMLET. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Something  of  the  story  of  Hamlet  has  been  learnt  from  the  previous 
scene  (page  390).  The  king  and  queen  of  Denmark,  disturbed  by  Ham* 
let's  real  or  affected  insanity,  send  two  of  his  former  companions,  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern,  to  visit  him  and  draw  out,  if  possible,  the  secret 
by  which  he  seems  to  be  oppressed.  Polonius,  an  old  man,  and  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  palace,  also  tries  to  fathom  him,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  crazy  through  lovesickness.  Hamlet  baffles  his  in- 
quisitors by  such  replies  as  may  give  them  no  light  as  to  the  true  cause 
of  his  state  of  mind,  namely,  his  discovery  that  his  father  was  murdered 
by  the  present  wearer  of  the  crown.  To  verify  his  belief  of  this,  Hamlet 
causes  a  play  to  be  performed  before  the  king  and  queen,  in  which  a 
murder  is  represented;  and  the  agitation  of  the  false  king  at  the  show  is 
such  that  no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt  is  left  on  Hamlet's  mind.  The  second 
scene  of  the  following  extract  begins  just  after  this  play  has  been  repre- 
sented, and  Hamlet  has  become  confirmed  in  his  suspicions  in  regard  to 
the  king. 

Polonius,  Hamlet,  Guildenstern,  Rosencrantz. 

Hamlet  is  discovered  reading  a  book;  Polonius  interrupts  him. 

Pol.   Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.   Excellent  well;  you  are  a  fishmonger. 

Pol.   Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lord? 
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Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is 
to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Pol.   That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.   Have  you  a  daughter? 

Pol.   I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.   Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun:  friend,  look  to't. 

Pol.  How  say  you  by  that  ?  *  [Aside.]  Still  harp- 
ing on  my  daughter:  —  yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first; 
he  said,  I  was  a  fishmonger.  He  is  far  gone,  far  gone : 
and,  truly,  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity 
for  love:  very  near  this.  I'll  speak  to  him  again. 
[To  Hamlet.]     What  do  you  read,  my  lord? 

Ham.    Words,  words,  words. 

Pol.    What  is  the  matter,  my  lord? 

Ham.   Between  whom? 

Pol.   I  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  sir :  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  here, 
that  old  men  have  gray  beards :  that  their  faces  are 
wrinkled ;  all  of  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully 
and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have 
it  thus  set  down;  for  yourself,  sir,  should  be  as  old 
as  I  am,  if,  like  a  crab,  jx>u  could  go  backward. 

Pol.  [Aside, ,]  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's 
method  in  it.  [  To  Hamlet.]  Will  you  walk  out  of 
the  air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.   Into  my  grave? 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air.  [Aside."]  How 
pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are !  a  happiness  that 
often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could 
not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  [To  Hamlet.] 
My  honorable  lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave 
of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  anything  that 
I  will  more  willingly  part  withal;  except  my  life,  except 
pay  life,  except  my  life. 

*  That  is,  What  do  you  mean  by  that. 
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Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Chiil.   My  honored  lord!  — 

JRos.   My  most  dear  lord!  — 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  dost  thou, 
Guildenstern  ?  All,  Rosencrantz !  Good  lads,  how  do 
ye  both  ?     What  news  ? 

Ros.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world  's  grown 
honest. 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near.  But  your  news  is 
not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular.  What 
have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of 
fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to  prison  hither? 

Guil.   Prison,  my  lord ! 

Ham.   Denmark  's  a  prison. 

Ros.   Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
fines, wards,  and  dungeons;  Denmark  being  one  of 
the  worst.   > 

Ros.   We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  't  is  none  to  you;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so : 
to  mc  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one;  't  is 
too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  0,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell,  and 
count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that 
I  have  bad  dreams.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  beaten  way  of 
friendship,  what  make-  you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Ros.   To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks; 
but  I  thank  you;  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks 
are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny.  Were  you  not  sent  for? 
Is  it  your  own  inclining?  Is  it  a  free  visitation? 
Come,  come;  deal  justly  with  me;  come,  come;  nay, 
speak. 
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GuiL    What  should  we  say,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Anything ;  but  to  the  purpose.  You  were 
sent  for;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  iu  your 
looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to 
color ;  I  know  the  good  king  and  queen  have  sent  for 
you. 

Ros.   To  what  end,  my  lord? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me  conjure' 
you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  cousonancy 
of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved 
love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could 
charge  you  withal,  be  even  and  direct  with  me,  whether 
ye  were  sent  for,  or  no  ? 
.    Ros.    [To  Guildenstern.]     What  say  you? 

Ham.  [Aside.]  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you. 
[To  them.]    If  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

Guil.   My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  anticipation 
prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to  the  king 
and  queen  moult*  no  feather.  I  have  of  late  (but 
wherefore  I  know  not)  lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all 
custom  of  exercises:  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily 
with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
seems  to  me  a  sterile  prom'ontory;  this  most  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firma- 
ment, this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why, 
it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pesti- 
lent congregation  of  vapors.  What  a  piece  of  work  is 
a  man !  How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  facul- 
ties! in  form,  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable! 
in  action,  how  like  an  angel!  iu  apprehension,  how 
like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the  p&ragon  of 
animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence 
of  dust?  .  •  .    Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 


*  That  is,  not  change  a  feather;  mouU  being  an  old  word  for  change. 
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Your  hands.  You  are  welcome ;  but  my  uncle-father 
and  aunt-mother  are  deceived. 

Guil.   In  what,  my  dear  lord? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west ;  when  the 
wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw. 


ANOTHER   SCENE   WITH  THE   SAME. 

Guil.   Good,  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  you. 

Ham.   Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Guil.   The  king,  sir, — 

Ham.   Ay,  sir,  what  of  him? 

Guil.  —  is,  in  his  retirement,  marvelous  distempered. 

Ham.   With  drink,  sir? 

Guil.   No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  *  richer, 
t(>  signify  this  to  the  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to  put  him  to 
his  purgation  would,  perhaps,  plunge  him  into  more 
choler. 

Guil.  Good,  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some 
frame,  and  not  start  so  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham.   I  am  tame,  sir;  pronounce. 

Guil.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  great  afflic- 
tion of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.   You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of 
the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me 
a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  com- 
mandment; if  not,  your  pardon  and  my  return  shall 
be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham.   Sir,  I  cannot. 

Ros.   What,  my  lord? 


*  The  double  comparative,  though  now  considered  ungrammatical  in 
Fnglish,  is  often  used  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 
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Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit's 
diseased;  but,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you 
shall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother ; 
therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter.  My  mother, 
you  say  — 

Ros.  Then  thus  she  says:  Your  behavior  hath  struck 
her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham. _  0  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a  moth- 
er !  But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's 
admiration  ?     Impart. 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with*  you  in  her  closet, 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Ros.   My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers! 
[Showing  his  fingers.] 

Ros.  Good,  my  lord ;  what  is  your  cause  of  distem- 
per ?  You  do  surely  but  bar  the  door  upon  your  own 
liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham.   Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice 
of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sirs,  but  "While  the  grass  grows"  —  the 
proverb  is  something  musty.  [Enter  the  Players  with 
recorders.]*  0,  the  recorders: — let  me  see  one.  To 
withdraw  with  you :  —  [To  Guil.~\  Why  do  you  go 
about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive 
me  into  a  toil  ?  f 

Guil.  0,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love 
is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe? 

*  A  kind  of  flageolet  was  once  called  a  recorder. 

t  " To  recover  the  wind  of  me"  is  a  term  borrowed  from  hunting,  and 
means,  to  take  advantage  of  the  animal  pursued,  by  getting  to  the  wind* 
ward  of  it,  that  it  may  not  scent  its  pursuers. 
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Guil.   My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.   1  pray  you. 

Guil.   Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.   I  do  beseech  yoiu 

Guil.   I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'T  is  as  easy  as  lying ;  govern  these  ventages 
with  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth, 
and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music.  Look  you, 
these  are  the  stops. 

Guil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance 
of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you,  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me!  You  would  play  upon  me;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  out 
the  heart"  of  my  mystery ;  you  would  sound  me  from 
my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass  ;  —  and  there  * 
is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ,  yet 
cannot  you  make  it  speak !  'S  blood  !  do  you  think 
I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe?  Call  me 
what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me, 
you  cannot  play  upon  me. — 

Enter  Polonius. 

Heaven  bless  you  sir! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you,  and 
presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.   By  the  mass,  and  't  is  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.   Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.   It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.   Or,  like  a  whale. 

Pol.   Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by. — 
They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — I  will  come  by 
and  by. 

Pol.   I  will  say  so.  [Exit  Polonius. 

19* 
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Ham.   By  and  by  is  easily  said.  —  Leave  me,  friends. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 

T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 

When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 

Contagion  to  this  world  :  now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 

And  do  such  bitter  bu*iness  as  the  day 

Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft ;  now  to  my  mother  I  -*» 

0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature  ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom ; 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 

1  will  ^peak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 


CXXVIL—  THE  FATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 


MACAULAT. 

In  order  to  introduce  without  abruptness  an  extract  from  the  ballad  of 
Virginia  from  Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  we  have  added  the 
eight  lines  of  the  first  stanza.  The  story  of  Virginia  is  briefly  this :  Mar- 
cus, h  vile  dependent  of  Appius  Claudius,  to  serve  the  corrupt  ends  of 
his  master,  laid  claim  to  Virginia  as  his  slave.  The  cause  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Appius.  The  wicked  magistrate,  in  defiance  of  the 
clearest  proofs,  gave  judgment  for  the  claimant.  But  the  girl's  father,  a 
brave  soldier,  saved  her  from  servitude  and  dishonor  by  stabbing  her  to 
the  heart  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  Forum.  That  blow  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  explosion.  Camp  and  city  rose  at  once;  'and  Appius  escaped 
execution  only  by  a  voluntary  death. 

See  in  Index,  forum,  brake,  taunt,  tea,  Macaulat. 


"  Why  is  the  Forum  crowded  ?    What  means  this  stir  in  Borne  ?  * 

44  Claimed  as  a  slave,  a  free-born  maid  is  dragged  here  from  her  home* 

On  fair  Virginia  Appius  has  cast  his  eye  of  blight ; 

The  tyrant's  creature,  Marcus,  asserts  an  owner's  right. 

And  Appius  —  convenient  judge  in  such  a  cause  —  O  shame  '  — 

Decides  —  against  all  proof  decides  —  in  favor  of  the  claim. 

Out  upon  Roman  manhood !     Was  ever  plot  more  clear  ? 

But,  look !  the  maiden's  father  comes  !     Behold  Virginius  here  ! " 
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II. 
Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside, 
To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and  hide : 
Hard  by  a  butcher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down,  — 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell, 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice,  he  spake,  "  Farewell,  sweet  child, 

Farewell ! 
The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman  walls,  — 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  halls,  — 
Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom, 
And,  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb ! 

in. 

"  The  time  is  come.  .  The  tyrant  points  his  eager  hand  this  way ! 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey  ! 
With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spurned,  betrayed,  bereft, 
Thy  father  hath,  in  his  despair,  one  fearful  refuge  left ; 
He  little  deems,  that,  in  this  hand,  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave ; 
Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow,  — 
Foul  outrage,  which  thou  knowest  not,  —  which  thou  shalt  never 

know, 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more 

kiss; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this ! " 


With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died.  — 
Then,  for  a  little  moment,  all  people  held  their  breath ; 
And  through  the  crowded  Forum  was  stillness  as  of  death ; 
And  in  another  moment  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 
A  cry  as  if  the  Volscians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall ; 
Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Virginius  tottered  nigh, 
And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  held  the  knife  on  high. 


"  O,  dwellers  in  the  nfcther  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain, 
By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain ; 
And  e'en  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine, 
Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  line  ! " 
So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child ;  and  turned,  and  went  his  way ; 
But  first  he  cast  one  haggard  gfance  to  where  the  body  lay, 
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And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearful  groan,  and  then,  with  rapid  feet, 
Strode  right  across  the  market-place  unto  the  Sacred  Street. 


Then  up  sprang  Appius  Claudius :  "  Stop  him,  alive  or  dead ! 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper  to  the  man  who  brings  his  head  !  n 
He  looked  upon  his  clients,  —  but  none  would  work  his  will ; 
He  looked  upon  his  lictors,  —  but  they  trembled  and  stood  still. 
And  as  Virginius  through  the  press  his  way  in  silence  cleft. 
Ever  the  mighty  multitude  fell  back  to  right  and  left. 
And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  unto  his  woeful  home, 
And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in  Rome. 


CXXVIIL  —  A    PUPIL* S    TRIBUTE    TO    HIS 
TEACHER. 

JOSEPH    COTTLE. 

The  following  account  of  a  teacher  by  his  pupil  is  interesting  because 
of  the  touching  sincerity  of  its  tone  and  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
brief  extract  quoted  from  one  of  the  teacher's  letters.  Joseph  Cottle  was 
an  English  bookseller  who  died  in  1853,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Coleridge  and  Southey,  by. whom  he  was  affectionately 
esteemed. 

See  in  Index,  centre  or  center,  sphere,  Cottle. 

1.  John  Henderson  was  born  at  Limerick,  in  Ire- 
land, but  came  to  England  early  in  life  with  his  par- 
ents. Prom  the  age  of  three  years  he  exhibited  the 
pres'ages  of  a  great  mind.  Without  retracing  the  steps 
of  his  progression,  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of 
them  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  professionally 
taught  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  public  seminary  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  Some  time  after,  his  father  commen- 
cing a  boarding-school  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol, 
young  Henderson  undertook  to  teach  the  classics  ; 
which  he  did  with  much  reputation,  extending,  at  the 
game  time,  his  own  knowledge  in  the  sciences  and  gen- 
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era!  literature  to  a  degree  that  rendered  him  a  prodigy 
of  intelligence. 

2.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  an  intensity  of  applica- 
tion of  which  few  persons  can  conceive,  he  had  not  only 
thoughtfully  perused  all  the  popular  English  authors  of 
a  later  date,  but  taken  an  extensive  survey  of  foreign 
literature.  'So  surprisingly  retentive  was  his  memory, 
that  he  never  forgot  what  he  had  once  learned,  nor  did 
it  appear  that  he  ever  suffered  even  an  image  to  be 
effaced  from  his  mind ;  whilst  the  ideas  which  he  had 
so  rapidly  accumulated  existed  in  his  brain,  not  as  a 
huge  chaos,  but  as  clear  and  well-organized  systems, 
illustrative  of  every  subject  and  subservient  to  every 
call. 

3.  In  all  companies  he  led  the  conversation.  But  in 
no  instance  was  his  superiority  oppressive.  Calm,  at- 
tentive, and  cheerful,  he  confuted  more  gracefully  than 
others  compliment ;  the  tone  of  dogmatism  and  the 
smile  of  contempt  were  equally  unknown  to  him.  His 
honor  was  the  anxious  delicacy  of  a  Christian,  who  re- 
gards his  soul  as  a  sacred  pledge,  that  must  some  time 
be  re-delivered  to  the  Almighty  lender ;  his  benevolence 
a  circle,  in  which  self  indeed  might  be  the  centre',  but 
all  that  lives  was  the  circumference.  This  tribute  of 
respect  to  thy  name  and  virtues,  my  beloved  Hender- 
son, is  paid  by  one  who  was  once  proud  to  call  thee 
tutor  and  friend,  and  who  will  do  honor  to  thy  memory 
till  his  spirit  rests  with  thine  ! 

4.  There  are  moments  in  which  most  persons  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  transient  irritability,  but  the  oldest  of  Hen- 
derson's friends  never  beheld  him  otherwise  than  calm 
and  collected.  During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  a  stu- 
dent of  a  neighboring  college  was  solicitous  of  a  private 
disputation  with  the  renowned  Henderson.  Some  mu- 
tual friends  introduced  him,  and,  having  chosen  his 
subject,  the  two  conversed  for  some  time  witli  equal 
candor   and   moderation ;   but  at  length  Henderson's 
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antagonist,  perceiving  his  confutation  inevitable,  in  the 
height  of  passion  threw  a  full  glass  of  wine  in  John 
Henderson's  face.  Henderson,  without  altering  his 
features  or  changing  his  position,  gently  wiped  his  face, 
and  then  coolly  replied,  "This,  sir,  is  a  digression  ;  now 
for  the  argument."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  the 
insult  was  resented  by  the  company's  turning  the  ag- 
gressor out  of  the  room. 

5.  In  a  letter  from  Oxford  to  my  brother  Amos,  his 
pupil,  John  Henderson  thus  expresses  himself:  "See 
that  you  govern  your  passions.  What  should  grieve  us 
but  our  infirmities  ?  What  make  us  angry  but  our  own 
faults  ?  A  man  who  knows  he  is  mortal,  and  that  all 
the  world  will  pass  away,  and  by  and  by  seem  only  like 
a  tale,  —  a  sinner  who  knows  his  sufferings  are  all  less 
than  his  sins,  and  designed  to  break  him  from  them,  — 
one  who  knows  that  everything  in  this  world  is  a  seed 
that  will  have  its  fruit  in  eternity,  —  that  God  is  the 
best,  the  only  good  friencT, — that  in  Him  is  all  we  want, 
that  everything  is  ordered  for  the  best,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  better,  however  we  take  it,  —  he  who  believes 
this  in  his  heart,  is  happy." 

6.  Those  who  were  unacquainted  with  John  Hender- 
son's character  may  naturally  ask,  "  What  test  has  he 
left  the  world  of  the  distinguished  talents  thus  ascribed 
to  him  ? "  None  !  He  cherished  a  sentiment,  which, 
whilst  it  teaches  humility  to  the  proud,  explains  the 
cause  of  that  silence  so  generally  regretted.  Upon  my 
once  expressing  to  him  some  regret  at  his  not  having 
benefited  mankind  by  the  result  of  his  deep  and  varied 
investigations,  he  replied,  "  More  men  become  writers 
from  ignorance  than  from  knowledge,  not  knowing  that 
they  have  been  anticipated  by  others.  Let  us  decide 
with  caution,  and  write  late."  Thus  the  vastness  and 
variety  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  diffidence  of  his 
own  mental  maturity,  alike  prevented  him  from  illu- 
minating mankind,  till  death  called  him  to  graduate  in 
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a  sphere  more  favorable  to  the  range  of  his  soaring  and 
comprehensive  mind.  He  died  on  a  visit  to  Oxford,  in 
November,  1788,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 


CXXIX.  —  TO  A  SKYLARK. 

\  SHELLEY. 

The  skylark,  though  common  in  England,  is  not  known  in  America.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  breed  here,  but  as  yet  without 
success.  The  note  of  this  bird  is  often  audible  high  overhead,  when  the  bird 
itself  is  too  distant  to  be  seen.  The  poet's  enthusiasm  here  runs  over  in 
words  as  beautiful  and  inspiring  as  the  music  of  the  little  creature  he  cele- 
brates. 

See  in  Index,  hymeneal,  languor,  Shelley. 


Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit !  —  bird  fhou  never  wert,  — 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it,  pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art 

ii. 
Higher  still,  and  higher,  from  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire :  the  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  spar,  and  soaring  ever  singest 

HI. 

In  the  golden  lightning  of  the  sunken  sun, 

O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening,  thou  dost  float  and  run, 

Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

IV. 

The  pale  purple  even  melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven,  in  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight 

v. 
All  the  earth  and  air  with  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare,  from  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 
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Sound  of  vernal  showers  on  the  twinkling  grass, 

Rain-awakened  flowers,  all  that  ever  was 

Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

vn. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird,  what  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 
I  have  never  heard  praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

VIII. 

Chorus  hymeneal,  or  triumphal  chant, 

Matched  with  thine  would  be  all  but  an  empty  vaunt,  — 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want 


What  objects  are  the  fountains  of  thy  happy  strain  ? 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ?  what  shapes  of  sky  or 

plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain  ? 


With  thy  clear,  keen  joyance  languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance  never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 


Waking  or  asleep,  thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep  than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ? 


We  look  before  and  after,  and  pine  for  what  is  not : 

Our  sincerest  laughter  with  some  pain  is  fraught : 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 


Yet  if  we  could  scorn  pride,  and  hate,  and  fear ; 

If  we  were  things  born  not  to  shed  a  tear, 

I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 
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XIV. 


Better  than  all  measures  of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures  that  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground ! 


Teach  me  half  the  gladness  that  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness  from  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 


CXXX.—  THE  FATAL  BRAWL. 

The  following  dialogue  is  founded  on  an  actual  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1625.  In  the  incidents  here  represented 
there  is  hardly  any  departure  from  the  facts  as  they  are  on  record. 

Pronounce  the  g  in  Argylk  hard  (as  in^o),  Lamont,  la-mont'. 

CHARACTERS. 

Macgregor,  Lamont,  Abgyle,  Ross,  Linzie. 

Scene.  —  A  room  in  Macgregor' $  home. 

Enter  Lamont. 

Lamont.     What,  ho !     Who  hears  ?    A  stranger  claims  a 

refuge !  * 
ttefuge  and  help  !     Is  no  one  in  the  house  ? 
{Soliloquizes.)     'T  was  a  hot  chase,  —  but  I  have  distanced 

them ! 
My  brain  still  whirls,  —  the  wine  is  not  yet  out 
What  have  I  done  ?     O  fatal,  fatal  frenzy ! 
Now  it  comes  back,  —  the  dire  reality ! 
O  irretrievable  and  utter  wreck 
Of  all  rrfy  hopes,  made  in  one  drunken  moment ! 
This  morning  rich  in  all  that  graces  life, 
And  now  —  a  miserable  homicide, 
A  hunted  fugitive  1 
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Enter  Macoregob. 

Macgregor.   A  stranger  here  ? 
I  knew  not  any  one  was  in  the  room. 
Did  no  one  wait  upon  you  ? 

Lam.   No.     I  entered 
By  stealth  one  of  the  windows  in  the  basement, 
And  made  my  way  unchallenged  to  this  room. 
I  am  pursued,  —  my  life  is  in  your  hands,  — 
I  throw  myself  for  shelter  on  your  mercy ! 

Mac.   Pursued?     For  what?     No  crime,  I  hope? 

Lam.   No  crime 
Premeditate  in  act  or  in  intent,  — 
Nothing  to  stain  my  honor ;  —  yet  a  deed 
To  blacken  all  my  future,  —  ay,  to  make  it 
One  long  sigh  of  repentance ! 
At  a  tavern, 

A  few  miles  off,  a  party  of  us  stopped 
And  dined.     The  wine  flashed  freely.     We  partook 
More  than  our  brains  could  carry.     Up  there  came 
Another  party  of  young  men,  elated, 
Like  us,  with  wine.     Quick  wakener  of  contention, 
Politics  grew  the  theme,  —  high  words  ensued,  — 
The  lie  was  given,  —  a  blow  —  a  fatal  blow !  — 
Was  struck,  —  and  I  the  giver !    The  receiver 
Fell  backward — hit  the  curbstone  with  his  neck  — 
Rose  —  staggered  —  dropped  —  and  died ! 

Mac.  Unhappy  chance! 

Lam.   When  the  appalling  fear  that  I  had  killed  him 
Grew  to  conviction,  I  stood  motionless 
And  mute  with  horror.     Then  a  cry  of  vengeance  J 
Broke  from  his  friends.     Mine,  overpowered,  urged  me 
To  fly.     I  ran,  scarce  knowing  how  or  why,  — 
But,  with  such  speed,  I  soon  left  my  pursuers 
Far  out  of  sight.     At  length  I  reached  this  house, 
And  here  I  stand  a  suppliant. 

Mac.   Your  reliance 
Shall  not  be  disappointed.     On  my  hearth 
You  stand,  a  sacred  guest.     Let  that  suffice. 
Why  do  you  start? 
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Lam.   Because  your  tartan  tells  me, 
My  foes  are  of  your  clan. 

Mac.   And  what  of  that  ? 
Did  a  Macgregor  ever  yet  betray 
Or  friend  or  foe  ?     Did  a  disloyal  host 
Ever  yet  bear  our  name  ?     Fear  not.     Your  trust 
Shall  be  respected.     If  I  heard  aright, 
The  deed  was  one  of  passion,  not  of  malice. 

Lam.   O,  not  of  malice,  —  not  of  brooding  malice  I 
But  momentary  anger,  —  anger,  that, 
Quick  as  the  lightning,  was  as  quickly  ended, 
Leaving  a  desolation  and  regret ! 
O,  in  that  fatal  wine-cup  there  was  melted 
A  pearl  of  price,  —  the  relish  of  a  life  ! 
Never  again  the  morning  su Alight  reddening 
My  window-pane  shall  wake  a  thrill  of  joy ! 
Never  again  the  smile  of  innocence 
Shall  be  reflected  from  these  haggard  lips ! 
That  sad,  appealing  look,  my  victim  gave  me, 
In  his  last  dying  throe,  will  paint  itself 
On  the  void  air,  and  make  my  memory 
A  funeral  chamber  for  the  dreadful  image 
Forever ! 

Mac.  I  '11  not  try  to  blunt  the  edge 
Of  your  great  sorrow.     'T  is  a  wholesome  pain. 
That  man  is  less  than  man  who  can  destroy 
The  sacred  human  life  and  feel  no  awe, 
No  swelling  of  compunction.     I  'd  not  trust  him ! 
To  time  and  to  God's  mercy  I  commit  you. 

{An  impatient  knocking  it  heard  outside  of  the  home,) 

Lam.   (listens).  Hark!    They  have  tracked  me  here !     They 
knock  for  entrance. 
I  hear  their  voices.     Now  the  door  is  opened  ! 
They  're  on  the  stairs.     In  their  revenge  and  fury, 
Attempt  to  stay  them,  they  will  dash  you  down. 

Mac.   Enter  that  room.     Whatever  you  may  hear, 
Be  mute  and  do  not  stir.     Fear  not  for  me. 

Exit  Lamont.    Enter  Argtle  and  Bogs. 
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Argyle.   He  is  not  here ! 

Ross.   I  know  not  that.  —  Macgregor, 
A  fugitive  is  sheltered  in  this  house. 
Deny  it  not.     Show  us  his  hiding-place. 

Mac.   Unmannerly  clown  !     And  if  a  fugitive 
Were  here,  am  I  the  man  to  give  him  up 
Ou  such  a  summons  ?     Master  Archie  Ross, 
Go  home,  and  bid  your  teachers  keep  you  there 
Till  you  can  show  a  touch  of  gentle  breeding 
When  you  accost  a  gentleman. 

Argyle.    Macgregor, 
You  '11  blame  us  not  for  our  disdain  of  forms, 
When  you  hear  alL     You  '11  readily  give  up 
The  miscreant  when  you  learn  he  is  the  slayer 
Of  your  own  son,  —  of  Albert !      # 

Mac.   No!     No!     No! 
Albert  Macgregor  slain  ?     A  trick !     A  trick ! 
To  get  possession  of  the  fugitive  ! 
To  make  me  play  the  recreant,  —  the  traitor. 

Ross.   So !     He  admits  it !     He  admits  the  culprit 
Is  in  this  house ! 

Mac.   I  admit  nothing.     Boy  ! 
If  what  you  say  is  true, — that  he  —  my  son  — 
Is  slain,  —  (and  now  the  anguish  of  my  heart 
Confirms  the  direful  blow,)  — is 't  not  enough, 
For  one  day's  woe,  that  I  'm  bereft  of  him  ? 
Would  ye  bereave  me  of  my  honor  too  ? 

Argyle.   Macgregor,  your  own  words  betray  the  fact, 
That  here  our  man  is  harbored. 

We  must  pass  through  this  door.     ( Going  toward  Lamont's 
place  of  exit) 

Mac.   Mast  pass,  Argyle  !     Back,  trifler !     Must,  indeed ! 
'T  is  a  Macgregor  you  are  dealing  with. 
Must  is  a  word  that  he 's  not  wont  to  hear 
In  his  own  house  —  or  elsewhere. 

Argyle  (bowing).   Then,  Macgregor, 
I  pray  you  suffer  us  to  pass. 

(Ross  and  Argyle  approach  as  if  to  lay  hands  on  him.    Be  seizes  a  chA 
from  the  wall  and  they  fall  back.) 
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Mac.   Stand  back ! 
This  is  my  house,  and  I  am  master  of  it ! 
Keep  a  respectful  distance. 

Argyle.     Give  us  up 
The  wretch  at  once  or  we  '11  call  in  assistance. 

Mac.   Then  you  shall  know  what  desperation  is, 
And  we  '11  have  havoc.     Would  you  madden  me  ? 

Ross.   The  man  you  shelter  is  a  murderer,  — 
The  murderer  of  your  son !     {A  pause.) 

Argyle.   You  hear,  Macgregor? 

Mac.    Were  he  the  murderer  of  all  my  clan,  — 
If  he  had  made  my  hearth  a  sanctuary,  — 
If  I  had  given  my  word  to  shelter  him,  — 
So  help  me  Heaven  !  I  'd  perish,  hacked  in  pieces. 
Ere  I  would  violate  the  sacred  pledge ! 

Enter  Linzie. 

Linzie.   Where  is  the  homicide  ? 

Ross.   Concealed  within, 
As  we  believe.     Macgregor  bars  our  entrance. 
A  loving  father,  truly, 
To  try  to  screen  the  murderer  of  his  son ! 

Mac.   What  wouldst  thou  be  ?    The  murderer  of  my  honor  ? 
Reviler,  mocker  of  a  -father's  anguish,  — 
Think  you  I  could  have  loved  my  son  so  well, 
Carried  I  here  the  stuff  traitors  are  made  of? 
Think  you  the  bitterness  of  my  bereavement 
Sharp  as  it  is,  beyond  your  poor  conception, 
Could  parallel  the  pang  of  treachery 
In  a  true  heart,  —  in  a  Macgregor's  heart  ? 

Linzie.   You  Ve  done  your,  best,  Macgregor !     On  your  head 
No  blame  can  fall.     Away  I  and  let  us  enter. 
We  must  have  life  for  life.     Lamont  must  die. 

Mac.   Lamont !     You  said  Lamont  f 

Linzie.   The  son  and  heir 
Of  your  most  deadly  foe. 

Argyle.    Did  we  omit 
To  mention  that  ?    Now  you  '11  not  hesitate 
To  give  him  up  ! 

Mac.  A  double  sanctity 
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Invests  him  now.     If  I  had  wavered,  that 
One  mention  had  confirmed  me. 

Linzie.   We  waste  time. 
Enter  we  must,  —  by  soft  means  or  by  hard. 

Mac.   Well,  Master  Linzie,  enter  if  you  dare ! 
Why  do  you  wait  ?     Why  wa-te  the  time  you  grudge  ? 

Lamont  appears  through  the  door. 

lam.   From  further  parley  I  relieve  you  all ! 
Macgregor,  I  absolve  you  from  your  pledge. 
Thanks  for  your  noble  dealing,  —  for  the  honor, 
Stronger  than  vengeance,  tenderer  than  love, 
That  would  protect  one  who  has  thrown  a  blight 
On  all  your  joys. 

Now,  seekers  of  my  life,  come  on  and  take  it ! 
Be  quick  !     Ye  '11  only  ease  me  of  a  burden 
My  act  has  rendered  hateful. 

Linzie.   Ho !     Secure  him ! 

Mac.   (shielding  Lamont).   I  'd  like  to  see  the  rash  one  who 
will  venture 
To  lay  a  finger,  save  in  gentleness, 
Upon  this  youth.     Back !     Tamperers  with  my  honor! 
Out  of  my  house !     That  man  who  tarries  longer 
Is  in  great  danger.     Out  of  my  house,  I  say  ! 

{He  threaten*  them  with  hie  weapon,  and  drives  them  out.  A  pome.  Mac- 
gregor stands  aside  and  covers  his  face  with  his  hands.  Lahokt  draws 
near  to  him  and  kneels.) 

Lam.   Macgregor,  I  am  kneeling  at  your  feet !  — • 
Not  for  my  life,  —  O,  not  to  thank  you,  sir, 
For  that  poor  boon  which  one  ungoverned  impulse 
Has  emptied  of  all  value,  —  but  in  token 
Ot'  veneration  for  true  nobleness,  — 
Ot  the  prostration  of  my  wretchedness,  — 
Of  sympathy, —  of  sorrow,  —  of  remorse  1 

Mac.   O,  I  am  childless. 

Lam.  (rising).   That  thought  is  like  a  knife 
In  my  own  heart     Let  there  be  expiation ! 
(  Calls.)    Linzie !     Argyle !     Come,  seize  me  I 

Mac.   Reckless  boy ! 
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Would  you  thus  frustrate  all  my  pains  to  save  you  ? 

Judge  you  so  poorly  of  me  as  to  think 

I  nurse  a  brute  revenge  that  blood  of  yours 

Alone  can  satisfy  ?  — that  my  affliction 

Such  balm  could  mitigate  ? 

Lam.  O,  let  me  die  ! 

Mac.   No  !     Be  a  man,  —  and  live !     Look  up,  Lamont ! 
Hark !     I  hear  angry  voices.     Your  pursuers 
In  thicker  numbers  crowd.     They  will  be  here 
In  half  a  minute.     Come !     This  way  lies  safety. 
They  little  know  the  secrets  of  my  hold. 
We  '11  foil  them.     Do  not  doubt  it.     You  shall  hide 
Here  in  my  house  till  I  can  guide  you  safely 
To'  Inverary  to  your  friends.     Delay  not. 
Will  you  bring  added  woe  upon  my  head  ? 
Moments  are  precious.     Come ! 

Lam.   One  word  from  you, 
And  only  one,  shall  from  this  spot  uproot  me, 
And  that  word  is  forgiveness  I 

Mac.   I  forgive  you. 
As  I  would  be  forgiven,  I  forgive  you.    .  * 

Lam.    (  Gives  him  his  hand.) 
Lead  on,  then,  my  preserver  ! 
O,  let  my  future  tell  how  much  you  lift 
From  this  despairing  heart  in  that  one  word,  — 
You  do  forgive  me! 

Now  guide  me  and  bestow  me  as  you  will ! 
Henceforth,  above  all  prayers,  shall  rise  this  prayer,* 
That  I  may  live  to  comfort  and  requite  you  1 


*  The  prayer  was  signally  fulfilled.  It  happened  that  in  the  year  1633 
there  was  an  unjust  act  passed  by  the  government,  under  which  Macgregor 
lost  his  property  and  was  hunted  for  his  life.  And  now  Lamont  bad  the 
opportunity  for  which  he  had  longed.  Macgregor  took  shelter  in  his  bouse. 
Lamont  received  him  with  tears  of  welcome,  provided  liberally  for  him  and 
his  family,  and  thanked  Heaven  for  the  gracious  opportunity. 
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CXXXL—  VERRES  DENOUNCED. 

CICERO. 

A  questor  in  ancient  Rome  was  a  receiver  of  taxes.  A  pre'tor  was  a 
sort  of  judge.  VeYres,  against  whom  Cicero  here  utters  his  eloquent  in- 
dignation, was  questor  over  Sicily,  b.  c.  82.  He  was  so  rapacious  that  no 
class  of  citizens  were'  exempt  from  his  extortions.  He  accumulated  an 
immense  fortnne,  but  was  filially  brought  to  trial,  and  Cicero  conducted 
the  prosecution.  Verres,  seeing  that  the  case  was  going  against  him, 
escaped  to  Marseilles. 

See  in  Index,  offense  or  offence,  Cicero.  The  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  ancient  Rome  were  called  Patres  (Xmscripti^  or  Conscript  Fathers. 

1.  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  Fathers,  thaft,  in 
public  prosecutions,  men  of  wealth,  however  clearly 
convicted,  are  always  safe.  This  opinion,  so  injurious 
to  your  order,  so  detrimental  to  the  state,  it  is  now  in 
your  power  to  refute.  A  man  is  on  trial  before  you 
who  is  rich,  and  who  hopes  his  riches  will  secure  his 
acquittal;  but  whose  life  and  actions  are  his  sufficient 
condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  all  candid  men.  I  speak 
of  Ca'ius  Verres,  who,  if  he  now  receives  not  the  sen- 
tence his  crimes  deserve,  it  shall  not  be  through  lack 
of  a  criminal,  nor  of  a  prosecutor ;  but  through  the 
failure  of  the  ministers  of  justice  to  do  their  duty. 

2.  Passing  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his 
youth,  what  does  the  questorship  of  Verres  exhibit  but 
one  continued  scene  of  villainies  ?  The  public  treasure 
squandered,  a  Consul  stripped  and  betrayed,  an  army 
deserted  and  reduced  to  want,  a  province  robbed,  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  a  people  trampled  on  ! 
But  his  pretorship  in  Sicily  has  crowned  his  career  of 
wickedness,  and  completed  the  lasting  monument  of  his 
infamy.  His  decisions  have  violated  all  law,  all  prece- 
dent, all  right. 

*      3.    His  extortions  from   the  industrious   poor  have 

,bcen  beyond  computation.      Our   most  faithful    allies1 

have  been  treated  as  enemies.     Roman  citizens  have, 
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like  slaves,  been  put  to  death  with  tortures.  Men  the 
most  worthy  have  been  condemned  and  banished  with- 
out a  hearing,  while  the  most  atrocious  criminals  have, 
with  money,  purchased  exemption  from  the  punishment 
due  to  their  guilt. 

4.  I  ask  now,  Verres,  what  have  you  to  advance 
against  these  charges  ?  Art  thou  not  the  tyrant  pre- 
tor,  who,  at  no  greater  distance  than  Sicily,  within 
sight  of  the  Italian  coast,  dared  to  put  to  an  infamous 
death,  on  the  cross,  that  ill-fated  and  innocent  citizen, 
Pub'lius  Ga'vius  Cosa'nus  ?  And  what  was  his  offense  ? 
He  had  declared  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the  jus- 
tice of  his  country  against  your  brutal  persecutions! 
For  this,  when  about  to  embark  for  tiome,  he  was 
seized,  brought  before  you,  charged  with  being  a  spy, 
scourged  and  tortured. 

5.  In  vain  did  he  exclaim :  "lama  Roman  citizen ! 
I  have  served  under  Lucius  Pre'tius,  who  is  now  at 
Panor'mus,  and  who  will  attest  my  innocence  !  "  %  DSaf 
to  all  remonstrance,  remorseless,  thirsting  for  innocent 
blood,  you  ordered  the  savage  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted !  While  the  sacred  words,  "  I  am  a  Roman 
citizen,"  were  on  his  lips,  —  words  which,  in  the  re- 
motest regions,  are  a  passport  to  protection,  —  you 
ordered  him  to  death,  to  a  death  upon  the  cross! 

6.  0  liberty!  0  sound  once  delightful  to  every 
Roman  ear !  0  saered  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship ! 
once  sacred,  —  now  trampled  on!  Is  it  come  to  this?  . 
Shall  an  inferior  magistrate,  a  governor,  who  holds  his 
whole  power  from  the  Roman  People,  in  a  Roman 
province,  within  sight  of  Italy,  bind,  scourge,  torture, 
and  put  to  an  infamous  death,  a  Roman  citizen  ? 

7.  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence,  expiring  in 
agony,  the  tears  of  pitying  spectators,  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  coni'monwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice 
of  his  country,  restrain  the  merciless  monster,  who, 
in  the  confidence  of  his  riches,  strikes  at  the  very  root 
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of  liberty,  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance  ?  And  shall 
this  man  escape?  Fathers,  it  must  not  be!  It  must 
not  be,  unless  you  would  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tions of  social  safety,  strangle  justice,  and  call  down 
anarchy,  massacre,  and  ruin,  on  the  commonwealth! 


CXXXH.  —  THE  CHARGE    OF  THE  LIGHT 
BRIGADE. 

TENNYSON. 

The  incident  here  commemorated  in  enduring  verse  took  place  during  the 
Crimean  war,  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  October  25, 1854.  A  brigade  of 
light-horse,  under  Captain  Nolan,  attached  to  the  English  army,  charged  on 
a  Russian  battery,  and  returned  from  the  attack  with  only  160  men  left  out 
of  680.  The  charge  was  said  to  have  been  ordered  under  a  mistake ;  but 
this  has  been  disputed.  That  it  was  a  desperate  affair,  the  result  proved. 
Heed  the  imitative  measure  of  the  first  two  lines.  It  is  suggestive  of  the 
regular  gallop  of  cavalry. 

See  in  Index,  hundred,  sabre  or  saber,  Texnysox. 


Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death  i 

Rode  the  six  hundred.  I 

"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  !  ' 

Charge  for  the  guns  ! "  he  said : 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Bode  the  six  hundred. 


"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  I n 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed  ? 
Not  though  the  soldiers  knew 

Some  one  had  blundered ! 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
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Theirs  but  to  do  and  die, 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

in. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered ; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well ; 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Bode  the  six  hundred. 


Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there,* 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wondered  : 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke, 
Right  through  the  line  they  broke ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  sabre-stroke, 

Shattered  and  sundered. 
Then  they  rode  back  — >  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 


Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered ; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  through  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them  — 

Left  of  six  hundred. 
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When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
O,  the  wild  charge  they  made  I 

All  the  world  wondered. ' 
Honor  the  charge  they  made ! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred ! 


CXXXIH.  —  RETURN  OF  BRITISH  FUGITIVES. 

PATRICK  HENRY. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  in  1782  when  there  was  a  question  be- 
fore the  Virginia  legislature  of  opposing  the  return  of  those  refugees  who  had 
sided  with  the  British  government  in  our  war  of  independence. 

See  in  Index,  equaled  or  equalled,  offense  or  offence,  Henry. 

Delivery*  The  style  is  somewhat  declamatory,  requiring  considerable 
animation  in  the  delivery,  especially  at  the  close. 

1.  I  venture  to  prophesy  there  are  those  now  living 
who  will  see  this  favored  land  amongst  the  most  power- 
ful on  earth,  —  able,  sir,  to  take  care  of  herself,  without 
resorting  to  that  policy,  which  is  always  so  dangerous, 
though  sometimes  unavoidable,  of  calling  in  foreign  aid. 
Yes,  they  will  see  her  great  in  arts  and  in  arms, — 
her  golden  harvests  waving  over  fields  of  immeasurable 
extent,  her  commerce  penetrating  the  most  distant  seas, 
and  her  cannon  silencing  the  vain  boasts  of  those  who 
now  proudly  affect  to  rule  the  waves.  But,  sir,  you 
must  have  men, — you  cannot  get  along  without  them. 

2.  Those  heavy  forests  of  valuable  timber,  under 
which  your  lands  are  groaning,  must  be  cleared  away. 
Those  vast  riches  which  cover  the  face  of  your  soil, 
as  well  as  those  which  lie  hid  in  its  "bosom,  are  to  be 
developed  and  gathered  only  by  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  men.     Your  timber  must  be  worked  up  into  ships, 
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to  transport  the  productions  of  the  soil  from  which  it 
has  been  cleared.  Then,  you  must  have  commercial 
men  and  commercial  capital,  to  take  off  your  produc- 
tions, and  find  the  best  markets  for  them  abroad. 
Your  great  want  is  the  want  of  men ;  and  these  you 
must  have,  and  will  have  speedily,  if  you  are  wise. 

3.  Do  you  ask  how  you  are  to  get  them?  Open 
your  doors,  sir,  and  they  will  come  in  !  The  population 
of  the  Old  World  is  full  to  overflowing.  That  popula- 
tion is  ground,  too,  by  the  oppressions  of  the  govern- 
ments under  which  they  live.  Sir,  they  are  already 
standing  on  tiptoe  upon  their  native  shores,  and  looking 
to  your  coasts  with  a  wistful  and  longing  eye.  They 
see  here  a  land  blessed  with  natural  and  political  ad- 
vantages, which  are  not  equaled  by  those  of  any  other 
country  upon  earth  ;  —  a  land  on  which  a  gracious 
Providence  has  emptied .  the  horn  of  abundance,  —  a 
land  over  which  Peace  has  now  stretched  forth  her 
white  wings,  and  where  Content  and  Plenty  lie  down 
at  every  door! 

4.  Sir,  they  see  something  still  more  attractive  than 
all  this.  They  see  a  land  in  which  Liberty  hath  taken 
up  her  abode, — that  Liberty  whom  they  had  considered 
as  a  fabled  goddess,  existing  only  in  the  fancies  of  poets. 
They  see  her  here  a  real  divinity,  —  her  altars  rising 
on  every  hand,  throughout  these  happy  States;  her 
glories  chanted  by  three  millions  of  tongues,  and  the 
whole  region  smiling  under  her  blessed  influence.  Sir, 
let  but  this,  our  celestial  goddess,  Liberty,  stretch  forth 
her  fair  hand  toward  the  people  of  the  Old  World, — 
tell  them  to  come  and  bid  them  welcome, —  and  you 
will  see  them  pouring  in  from  the  North,  from  the 
South,  from  the  East,  and  from  the  West.  Your 
wildernesses  will  be  cleared  and  settled,  your  deserts 
will  smile,  our  ranks  will  be  filled,  and  you  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  defy  the  powers  of  any  adversary. 

5.  But  gentlemen  object  to  any  accession  from  Great 
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Britain,  and  particularly  to  the  return  of  the  British 
refugees.  Sir,  I  feel  no  objection  to  the  return  of 
those  deluded  people.  They  have,  to  be  sure,  mistaken 
their  own  interests  most  wofully  ;  and  most  wofully 
have  they  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their  offenses. 
But  the  relations  which  we  bear  to  them,  and  to  their 
native  country,  are  now  changed.  Their  king  has  ac- 
knowledged our  independence ;  the  quarrel  is  over,  peace 
has  returned,  and  found  us  a  free  people.  Let  us  have 
the  magnanimity  to  lay  aside  our  antipathies  and  preju- 
dices, and  consider  the  subject  in  a  political  light. 

6.  They  are  an  enterprising,  moneyed  people.  They 
will  be  serviceable  in  taking  off  the  surplus  produce  of 
our  lands,  and  supplying  us  with  necessaries,  during 
the  infant  state  of  our  manufactures.  Even  if  they  be 
inimical  to  us  in  point  of  feeling  and  principle,  1  can 
see  no  objection,  in  a  political  view,  in  making  them 
tributary  to  our  advantage.  And  as  I  have  no  preju- 
dices to  prevent  my  making  this  use  of  them,  so,  sir, 
I  have  no  fear  of  any  mischief  that  they  can  do  us. 
Afraid  of  them !  —  What,  sir,  shall  we,  who  have  laid 
the  proud  British  lion  at  our  feet,  now  be  afraid  of  his 
whelps  ? 


CXXXIV.  —  BINGEN  ON  THE  RHINE. 

MRS.   NORTON. 

In  the  French  imperial  armies  a  legion  usually  averaged  from  4000  to  6000 
men,  or  about  the  number  of  a  Roman  legion. 

Pronounce  Bingen,  bing'en. 

See  in  Index,  aye,  comrade,  corse,  tea,  Norton. 

Delivery*  The  pathos  of  the  lines  requires  a  subdued  middle  pitch, 
yen  tie  force,  pure  quality,  and  tender  expression,  with  occasional  pauses 
*>f  emotion. 

I. 

A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 
There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of  woman's 
tears; 
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But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life-blood  ebbed  away, 
And  bent,  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he  might  say. 
The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that  comrade's  hand, 
And  he  said :  "  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my  native  land ; 
Take  a  message,  and  a  token,  to  some  distant  friends  of  mine, 
For  I  was  born  at  Bing'en,  —  at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

ii. 
"  Tell  my  brothers  and  companions,  when  they  meet  and  crowd 

around, 
To  hear  my  mournful  story,  in  the  pleasant  vineyard  ground, 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  —  and  when  the  day  was  done, 
Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale,  beneath  the  setting  sun, 
And  'mid  the  dead  and  dying,  were  some  grown  old  in  wars,  — 
The  death-wound  on  their  gallant  breasts,  the  last  of  many  scars ; 
But  some  were  young,  —  and  suddenly  beheld  life's  morn  decline,  — 
And  one  had  come  from  Bingen,  —  fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  ! 

in. 
"  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her  old  age, 
And  I  was  aye  a  truant  bird,  that  thought  his  home  a  cage  : 
For  my  father  was  a  soldier,  and,  even  as  a  child, 
My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  struggles  fierce  and  wild ; 
And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his  scanty  hoard, 
I  let  them  take  whate'er  they  would  —  but  kept  my  father's  sword ; 
And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright  light  used  to  shine, 
On  the  cottage-wall  at  Bingen,  —  calm  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  ! 

IV. 

"  Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with  drooping  head, 
When  the  troops  are  marching  home  again,  with  glad  and  gallant 

tread ; 
But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  and  steadfast  eye, 
For  her  brother  was  a  soldier,  too,  and  not  afraid  to  die. 
And,  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  or  shame  ; 
And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place,  (my  father's  sword  and  mine,) 
For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen,  —  dear  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  1 

V. 

"  There 's  another  —  not  a  sister ;  —  in  the  happy  days  gone  by, 
You  'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled  in  her  eye ; 
Too  innocent  for  coquetry,  —  too  fond  for  idle  scorning  ;  — 
O  friend,  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  sometimes  heaviest  mourn- 
ing ! 
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Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life  —  (for  ere  this  moon  be  risen 
My  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  —  my  soul  be  out  of  prison,) 
I  dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yellow  sunlight  shine, 
On  the.  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen,  —  fair  Bingen  on  the  Khine  ! 

VI. 

"  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along,  —  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  bear, 

The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and  clear ; 

And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting  hill, 

That  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through  the  evening  calm  and  still ; 

And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  passed  with  friendly  talk, 

Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well-remembered  walk ; 

And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly  in  mine : 

But  we  '11  meet  no  more  at  Bingen,  —  loved  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  !" 

VII. 

His  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarser,  —  his  grasp  was  childish  weak,  — 
His  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look,  —  he  sighed  and  ceased  to  speak : 
His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of  life  had  fled,  — 
The  soldier  of  the  Legion,  in  a  foreign  land  —  was  dead  ! 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she  looked  down, 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody  corpses  strown  ; 
Yea,  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pale  light  seemed  to  shine, 
As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen,  —  fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  I 


CXXXV.  —  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

BURKE. 

See  in  Index,  Parliament,  Parthian,  Burke. 

Delivery*  The  extract  is  from  one  of  Burke's  speeches  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  subsequent  to  the  recognition  or  American  independ- 
ence. The  style  is  grave,  statesman-like,  and  impressive,  requiring  dignity 
and  at  the  same  time  something  of  warmth  in  the  delivery. 

1.  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  American  war  (that  era  of  calamity, 
disgrace,  and  downfall,  —  an  era  which  no  feeling  mind 
will  ever  mention  without  a  tear  for  England)  you  were 
greatly  divided.     A  very  strong  body,  if  not  the  strong- 
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est,  opposed  itself  to  the  madness  which  every  art  and 
every  power  were  employed  to  render  popular.  This 
opposition  continued  till  after  our  great  but  most  un- 
fortunate victory  on  Long  Island.*  Then  all  the  mounds 
and  banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne  down  at  once, 
and  the  frenzy  of  the  American  war  broke  in  upon  us 
like  a  deluge. 

2.  This  victory,  which  seemed  to  put  an  immediate 
end  to  all  difficulties,  perfected  us  in  that  spirit  of 
domination  which  our  unparalleled  prosperity  had  but 
too  long  nurtured.  Our  headlong  desires  became  our 
politics  and  our  morals.  All  men  who  wished  for 
peace,  or  retained  any  sentiments  of  moderation,  were 
overborne  or  silenced.  But  time  at  length  has  made 
us  all  of  one  opinion;  and  we  have  all  opened  our 
eyes  on  the  true  nature  of  the  American  war,  —  of  all 
its  successes  and  all  its  failures. 

3.  Do  you  remember  our  commission?  We  sent 
out  a  solemn  embassy  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
lay  the  Crown,  the  Peerage,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  feet  of  the  American  Congress.  My 
Lord  Carlisle,  once  the  mover  of  a  haughty  address  . 
against  America,  was  put  in  the  front  of  this  embassy 
of  submission.  Mr.  Eden  was  taken  from  the  office 
of  Lord  Suffolk,  to  whom  he  was  then  Under-Secretary 
of  State; — taken  from  the  office  of  that  Lord  Suffolk 
who,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
did  not  deign  to  inquire  where  " a  congress  of  vagrants" 
was  to  be  found.  This  Lord  Suffolk  sent  Mr.  Eden  to 
find  out  these  "vagrants," — without  knowing  where 
His  Majesty's  generals  were  to  be  found,  who  were 
joined  in  the  same  commission  of  supplicating  those 
whom  they  were  sent  out  to  subdue ! 

4.  They  enter  the  capital  of  America  only  to  aban^ 


*  In  August,  1776,  the  British  followed  up  their  success  by  the  occupation 
of  New  York. 

20  *  sd 
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don  it ;  and  these  assertors  and  representatives  of  the 
dignity  of  England,  in  the  rear  of  a  flying  army,  let 
fly  their  Parthian  shafts  of  memorials  and  remonstran- 
ces at  random  behind  them.  Their  promises  and  their 
offers,  thoir  flatteries  and  their  menaces,  were  all  de- 
spised ;  and  we  were  saved  the  disgrace  of  their  formal 
reception,  only  because  the  American  Congress  scorued 
to  receive  them ;  whilst  the  state-house  of  independent 
Philadelphia  opened  her  doors  to  the  public  entry  of 
the  ambassador  of  France ! 

5.  Prom  war  and  blood  we  went  to  submission,  and 
from  submission  we  plunged  back  again  into  war  and 
blood,  to  desolate  and  be  desolated,  without  measure, 
hope,  or  end!  I  am  a  royalist, — I  blushed  for  this 
degradation  of  the  Crown.  I  am  a  Whig,  —  I  blushed 
for  the  dishonor  of  Parliament.  I  am  a  true  English- 
man,—  I  felt  to  the  quick  for  the  disgrace  of  England. 
I  am  a  man,  —  1  felt  for  the  melancholy  reverse  of  hu- 
man affairs  in  the  fall  of  the  first  power  in  the  world. 


CXXXVL  —  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

W.    W.    STORY. 

In  the  following  verses  we  have  marked  the  csesural  pause  by  a  per- 
pendicular da»h.  By  the  caesura  (se-za'ra)  we  understand  the  natural 
pause  or  rest  of  the  voice  in  reciting  a  verse. 

See  in  Index,  chivalric,  courteous,  diapason,  guttural,  obeisance, 
sesquial'tko,  sesquipedalian,  Dactylic,  Iamb,  Pegasus,  Spondee, 
Trochee  (tro'ke),  Story. 

Delivery*  Th"«s  should  be  in  a  pure  middle  tone,  with  a  marked  csssu- 
ral  pause  in  ever}  line.  In  the  sixth  stanza,  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
imitative  modulation,  expressive  of  the  rhythmical  character  of  the  lines. 


Give  me  of  every  language,  |  first  my  vigorous  English, 
Stored  with  imported  wealth,  |  rich  in  its  natural  mines,- 
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Grand  in  its  rhythmical  cadence,  |  simple  for  household  employment,  — 
Worthy  the  poet's  song,  |  fit  for  the  speech  of  a  man. 


Not  from  one  metal  alone  |  the  perfectest  mirror  is  shapen, 
Not  from  one  color  is  built  |  the  rainbow's  aerial  bridge; 
Instruments  blending  together  |  yield  the  divinestof  music; 
Out  of  a  myriad  of  flowers  |  sweetest  of  honey  is  drawn. 

in. 

So  unto  thy  close  strength  |  is  welded  and  beaten  together 

Iron  dug  from  the  North,  |  ductile  gold  from  the  South; 

So  unto  thy  broad  stream  |  the  ice-torrents,  born  in  the  mountains, 

Rush,  and  the  rivers  pour  |  brimmed  with  sun  from  the  plains. 

IV. 

Thou  hast  the  sharp  clean  edge,  |  the  downright  blow  of  the  Saxon, 
Thou  the  majestic  march  |  and  the  stately  pomp  of  the  Latin; 
Thou  the  euphonious  swell,  |  the  rhythmical  roll  of  the  Greek; 
Thine  is  the  elegant  suavity  |  caught  from  sono'rous  Italian, 
Thine  the  chival'ric  obeisance,  |  the  courteous  grace  of  the  Norman, 
Thine  the  Teutonic  German's  |  inborn  guttural  strength. 

v. 

How  art  thou  freely  obedient  |  unto  the  poet  or  speaker 
When,  in  a  happy  hour,  |  thought  he  translates  into  speech: 
Caught  on  the  words'  sharp  angles,  |  flash  the  bright  hues  of  his  fancy,  - 
Grandly  the  thought  rides  the  words,  |  as  a  good  horseman  his  steed. 

VI. 

Now  clear,  pure,  hard,  bright,  |  and  one  by  one,  like  to  hail-stones, 

Short  words  fall  from  his  lips  |  fast  as  the  first  of  a  shower,  — 

Now  in  a  twofold  column,  |  Spondee,  Iamb,  and  Trochee, 

Unbroke,  firm-set,  advance,  |  retreat,  trampling  along,  — 

Now  with  a  spFightlicr  springiness,  |  bounding  in  triplicate  syllables, 

Dance  the  elastic  Dactylics  |  in  musical  cadences  on; 

Now,  their  voluminous  coil  |  intertangling  like  huge  anacondas, 

Roll  overwhelmingly  onward  |  the  sesquipedalian  words. 


Flexile  and  free^n  thy  gait,  |  and  simple  in  all  thy  construction, 
Yielding  to  every  turn  |  thou  bearest  thy  rider  along; 
Now,  like  our  hackney  or  draught-horse  |  serving  our  commonest  uses, 
Now  bearing  grandly  the  poet  |  Pegasus-like  to  the  sky. 


Let  then  grammarians  rail,  |  let  foreigners  sigh  for  thy  sign-posts, 
Wandering  lost  in  thy  maze,  |  thy  wilds  of  magnificent  growth, 
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Call  thee  incongruous,  wild,  |  of  rale  and  of  reason  defiant; 

I  in  thy  wildness  a  grand  |  freedom  of  character  find. 

So  with  irregular  outline,  |  tower  up  the  sky-piercing  mountains, 

Rearing  o'er  yawning  chasms  |  lofty  precipitous  steeps, 

Spreading  o'er  ledges  unclimbable  |  meadows  and  slopes  of  green  smoothness, 

Bearing  the  flowers  in  their  clefts,  |  losing  their  peaks  in  the  clouds. 

IX. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  praise  thee  |  and  never  can  cease  from  rejoicing, 

Thinking  that  good  stout  English  |  is  mine  and  my  ancestor's  tongue; 

Give  me  its  varying  music,  |  the  flow  of  its  free  modulation,  — 

I  will  not  covet  the  full  |  roll  of  the  glorious  Greek, 

Luscious  and  feeble  Italian,  |  Latin  so  formal  and  stately, 

French  with  its  nasal  lisp,  |  nor  German  inverted  and  harsh. 

Not  while  our  organ  can  speak  j  with  its  many  and  wonderful  voices,  — 

Play  on  the  soft  lute  of  love,  |  blow  the  loud  trumpet  of  war, 

Sing  with  the  high  sesquialtro,  |  or  drawing  its  full  diapason, 

Shake  all  the  air  with  the  grand  |  storm  of  its  pedals  and  stops. 


CXXXVII.  —  MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS. 

See  in  Index,  mould  or  mold,   skeptic  or  sceptic,    Angelo,    Davy, 
Koran,  Nichol,  Smith,  Toulman.  . 

1.  All  Sorts  of  Minds. — There  is  a  strong  disposi- 
tion in  men  of  opposite  minds  to  despise  each  other. 
A  grave  man  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  use  of  wit 
in  society ;  a  person  who  takes  a  strong  common-sense 
view  of  the  subject,  is  for  pushing  out*  by  the  head 
and  shoulders  an  ingenious  theorist,  who  catches  at  the 
slightest  and  faintest  analogies ;  and  another  man,  who 
scents  the  ridiculous  from  afar,  will  hold  no  commerce 
with  him  who  tests  exquisitely  the  fine  feeling  of  the 
heart,  and  is  alive  to  nothing  else;  whereas  talent  is 
talent,  and  mind  is  mind,  in  all  its  branches! 

Wit  gives  to  life  one  of  its  best  flavors;  common- 
sense  leads  to  immediate  action,  and  gives  society  its 
daily  motion;  large  and  comprehensive  views,  its  an- 
nual rotation;  ridicule  chastises  folly  and  impudence, 
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and  keeps  men  in  their  proper  sphere;  subtlety  seizes 
hold  of  the  fine  threads  of  truth ;  analogy  darts  away 
in  the  most  sublime  .discoveries;  feeling  paints  all  the 
exquisite  passions  of  man's  soul,  and  rewards  him  by  a 
thousand  inward  visitations  for  the  sorrows  that  come 
from  without.  God  made  it  all !  It  is  all  good  !  We 
must  despise  no  sort  of  talent;  they  all  have  their  sepa- 
rate duties  and  uses ;  all  the  happiness  of  man  for  their 
object;  they  all  improve,  exalt,  and  gladden  life. —  Syd- 
ney Smith. 

2.  A  Fitting  Rebuke. — "Having  in  my  youth  no- 
tions of  severe  piety,"  says  a  celebrated  Persian  writer, 
"I  used  to  rise  in  the  night  to  watch,  pray,  and  read 
the  Koran.  One  night,  as  I  was  engaged  in  these  exer- 
cises, my  father,  a  man  of  practical  virtue,  awoke  while 
I  was  reading.  *  Behold,'  said  I  to  him,  *  thy  other 
children  are  lost  in  irreligious  slumber,  while  I  alone 
wake  to  praise  God.'  *  Son  of  my  soul,'  he  answered, 
4  it  is  better  to  sleep,  than  to  wake  to  remark  the  faults 
of  thy  brethren.' " 

*  3.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life. — There  is  nothing 
short  of  revelation  that  more  beautifully  or  satisfactorily 
proves  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  mind,  than  the 
fewness  and  simplicity  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  Thus,  there  are  but  four  ele- 
mentary principles  essentially  necessary,  and  but  six 
generally  employed,  to  form  every  variety  of  organic 
life;  nitrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  are  the 
bases,  to  which  sulphur  and  phosphorus  may  be  con- 
sidered supplementary. 

With  these,  infinitely  varied  in  their  atomic  propor- 
tions, are  built  up  not  only  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
but  also  every  variety  of  the  vegetable  world, — from 
wheat,  the  "staff  of  life,"  to  the  poison  of  the  deadly 
Upas-tree.     It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  four 
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elemental  principles  are  those  also  of  which  both  air 
and  water  are  composed,  so  that  air  and  water  may 
oe  considered  in  truth  and  fact  as  being  the  original 
elements  of  organic  life.  —  Dr.   Toulman. 

4.  Materialism.  —  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
word  "materialism."  I  hold  a  maxim  on  this  matter 
which,  personally,  I  have  felt  of  exceeding  consequence. 
It  is  time  the  truth  had  gone  forth,  to  be  held  as  a 
maxim  forevermore,  that  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  one's  faith,  is  the  absence  of  uneasiness  because 
of  the  difference  of  opinion.  Materialism  never  arises 
from  knowledge;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certification 
of  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  mind  cherishing  it.  It 
consists,  not  in  the  exposition  of  any  positive  knowledge, 
but  in  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  beyond  the  line  of 
such  knowledge  there  lies  nothing  more. 

To  deal  with  materialism,  then,  what  is  our  course  ? 
Never  to  deny  or  undervalue  truth  distinctly  laid  down, 
but  to  deny  that  what  is  known  is  a  limit :  to  deny  that 
the  system  pretending  to  be  everything  is  (whatever  its 
special  value)  the  everything-  it  pretends :  not  to  imagine 
that  man  ought  not  to  study  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  to 
show  him  that  beyond  these,  toward  the  region  of  sun- 
set, there  are  powers  which  made  and  sustain  even 
the  whole  of  Nature's  fabric,  —  an  august  Being, — 
even  the  Father  of  our  spirits, — with  whom,  though 
the  seasons  change,  and  those  stupendous  orbs  rest  not 
in  their  courses,  there  is  never  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning.  —  Professor  Nichol. 

5.  Life.  —  Of  all  miracles,  the  most  wonderful  is  that 
of  life,  —  the  common,  daily  life*  which  we  carry  with 
us,  and  which  everywhere  surrounds  us.  The  sun  and 
stars,  the  blue  firmament,  day  and  night,  the  tides 
and  seasons,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  it!  Life  — 
the  soul  of  the  world,  but  for  which  creation  were  not! 
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It  is  life  which  is  the  grand  glory  of  the  world ;  it  was, 
indeed,  the  consummation  of  creative  power,  at  which 
the  morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy. 

Is  not  the  sun  glorious,  because  there  are  living 
eyes  to  be  gladdened  by  his  beams  ?  is  not  the  fresh 
air  delicious,  because  there  are  living  creatures  to  in- 
hale and  enjoy  it  ?  are  not  odors  fragrant,  and  sounds 
sweet,  and  colors  gorgeous,  because  there  is  the  living 
sensation  to  appreciate  them  ?  Without  life,  what  were 
they  all  ?  What  were  a  Creator  himself,  without  life — 
intelligence  —  understanding  —  to  know  and  to  adore 
Him,  and  to  trace  His  finger  in  the  works  that  He 
hath  made? 

6.  Moral  and  Physical  Courage.  —  At  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  two  French  officers  were  advancing  to  charge 
a  much  superior  force.  The  danger  was  imminent, 
and  one  of  them  displayed  evident  signs  of  fear.  The 
other,  observing  it,  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  believe  you  are 
frightened."  "  Yes,"  returned  the  other,  "lam;  and 
if  you  were  half  as  much  frightened,  you  would  run 
away."  This  anecdote  exhibits  in  a  happy  light  the 
difference  between  moral  and  physical  courage. 

"  The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues, 
And  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from." 

7.  Perfection  no  Trifle.  —  A  friend  called  on  Mi- 
chael An'gelo,  who  was  finishing  a  statue ;  some  time 
afterwards  he  called  again ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at 
his  work;  iiis  friend,  looking  at  the  figure,  exclaimed, 
44  You  have  been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last."  "  By  no 
means,"  replied  the  sculptor ;  "  I  have  retouched  this 
part,  and  polished  that;  I  have  softened  this  feature, 
and  brought  out  this  muscle ;  I  have  given  more  expres- 
sion to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to  this  limb."    "  Well, 
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well,"  said  his  friend,  "  but  all  these  are  trifles."  "  It 
may  be  so,"  replied  Angelo,  4k  but  recollect  that  trifles 
make  perfection,  and  ihat  perfection  is  no  trifle." 

8.  The  Most  Precious  Possession.  —  I  ?nvy  no 
quality  of  mind  or  intellect  in  others,  be  it  genius, 
power,  wit,  or  fancy ;  but  if  I  could  choose  what  would 
be  most  delightful,  and  I  believe  most  useful  to  me,  I 
should  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  every  other  bless- 
ing ;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness ;  creates 
new  hopes  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish ;  and  throws 
over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most 
gorgeous  of  all  lights;  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and 
from  corruption  and  decay  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity; 
makes  an  instrument  of  fortune,  and  shame  the  ladder 
of  ascent  to  Paradise ;  and,  far  above  all  combinations 
of  earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions 
of  palms  and  amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the 
security  of  everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensualist  and 
skeptic  view  only  gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  de- 
spair. —  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

9.  The  True  Life. — The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not 
life.  To  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep;  to  be  exposed  to 
darkness  and  the  light;  to  pace  around  the  mill  of 
habit  and  turn  the  wheel  of  wealth;  to  make  reason 
our  bookkeeper,  and  turn  thought  into  an  implement 
of  trade, —  this  is  not  life.  In  all  this,  but  a  poor 
fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  is  awakened; 
and  the  sanctities  still  slumber  which  make  it  most 
worth  while  to  be. 

Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone 
give  vitality  to  the  mechanism  of  existence.  The  laugh 
of  mirth  which  vibrates  through  the  heart;  the  tears 
which  freshen  the  dry  wastes  within ;  the  music  which 
brings  childhood  back  ;  the  prayer  that  calls  the  future 
near ;  the  doubt  which  makes  us  meditate ;  the  death 
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which  startles  us  with  mystery ;  the  hardships  that  force 
us  to  struggle ;  the  anxiety  that  ends  in'  trust,  —  these 
are  the  true  nourishments  of  our  natural  being. 

10.  Enduring  Influence  of  Human  Actions.  —  We 
see  not  in  life  the  end  of  human  actions.  The  influence 
never  dies.  In  ever  widening  circle  it  reaches  beyond 
the  grave.  Death  removes  us  from  this  to  an  eternal 
world;  time  determines  what  shall  be  our  condition 
in  that  world.  Every  morning,  when  we  go  forth,  we 
lay  the  moulding  hand  on  our  destiny ;  an.d  every  even- 
ing, when  we  have  done,  we  have  left  a  deathless 
impression  upon  our  character.  We  touch  not  a  wire 
but  vibrates  in  eternity,  —  a  voice  but  reports  at  the 
Throne  of  God.  Let  youth  especially  think  of  these 
things ;  and  let  every  one  remember,  that  in  this  world 
character  is  in  its  formation  state ; — it  is  a  serious  thing 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  act. 


CXXXVIIL—  THE  LIFE   OF  TRUST. 

REV.   F.    W.    FABER. 
See  in  Index,  science,  weary,  Fabeb. 


O,  it  is  hard  to  work  for  God, 
To  rise  and  take  His  part 

Upon  the  battle-field  of  earth, 
And  not  sometimes  lose  heart ! 

ii. 
He  hides  himself  so  wondrously, 

As  though  there  were  no  God : 
He  is  least  seen  when  all  the  powers 

Of  ill  are  most  abroad. 
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in. 
Or  He  'deserts  us  at  the  hour 

The  fight  is  almost  lost ; 
And  seems  to  leave  us  to  ourselves 

Just  when  we  need  Him  most. 

IV. 

HI  masters  good ;  good  seems  to  change 

To  ill  with  greatest  ease ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  the  good  with  good 

Is  at  cross  purposes. 
v. 
It  is  not  so,  but  so  it  looks ; 

And  we  lose  courage  then ; 
And  doubts  will  come  if  God  hath  kept 

His  promises  to  men. 

VI. 

Ah !  God  is  other  than  we  think ; 

His  ways  are  far  above, 
Far  above  reason's  height,  and  reached 

Only  by  childlike  love. 

VII. 

The  look,  the  fashion  of  God's  ways, 
Love's  life-long  study  are ; 

Love  can  be  bold,  and  guess,  and  act, 
"When  reason  would  not  dare. 

VIII. 

Love  hath  a  prudence  of  her  own ; 

Her  step  is  firm  and  free ; 
Yet  there  is  cautious  science,  too, 

In  her  simplicity. 

IX. 

Workman  of  God !  O,  lose  not  heart, 
But  learn  what  God  is  like ; 

And  in  the  darkest  battle-field 
Thou  shalt  know  where  to  strike. 
x. 

O,  blessed  is  he  to  whom  is  given, 
The  instinct  that  can  tell 
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That  God  is  on  the  field  when  He 
Is  most  invisible. 

XI. 

And  blessed  is  he  who  can  divine 

Where  real  right  doth  lie, 
And  dares  to  take  the  side  that  seems 

Wrong  to  man's  blindfold  eye ! 

XII. 

O,  learn  to  scorn  the  praise  of  men ! 

O,  learn  to  love  with  God ! 
For  Jesus  won  the  world  through  shame, 

And  beckons  thee  His  road. 


God's  glory  is  a  wondrous  thing, 
Most  strange  in  all  its  ways  ; 

And  of  all  things  on  earth,  least  like 
What  men  agree  to  praise. 

XIV. 

Muse  on  His  justice,  downcast  soul ! 

Muse,  and  take  better  heart ; 
Back  with  thine  angel  to  the  field ;  „ 

Good  luck  shall  crown  thy  part ! 

xv. 

God's  justice  is  a  bed  where  we 

Our  anxious  hearts  may  lay, 
And,  weary  with  ourselves,  may  sleep 
*     Our  discontent  away. 

xvi. 
For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God ! 

And  right  the  day  must  win ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 
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CXXXIX.  —  THE  GOVERNMENT  MUST  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED. 

ANDREW   JOHNSON. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  July  27,  1861,  by  Andrew  Johnson,  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

See  in  Index,  issue,  purify,  Johnson. 

1.  We  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  capacity 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  We  have  lived 
entertaining  these  opinions ;  we  intend  to  die  entertain- 
ing them.  The  battle  has  commenced.  It  is  an  issue 
on  the  one  hand  for  the  people's  government,  and  on 
the  other  for  its  overthrow.  It  is  freedom's  cause.  We 
are  resisting  usurpation  and  oppression.  We  must  tri- 
umph ;  we  will  triumph.  Right  is  with  us,  —  a  great, 
fundamental  principle  of  right.  We  may  meet  with 
impediments  and  disasters,  and  here  and  there  a  defeat, 
but  ultimately  freedom's  cause  must  triumph,  for 

"  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

2.  Yes,  we  must  triumph.  Though  sometimes  I 
cannot  see  my  way  clear  in  matters  of  this  kind,  yet, 
here,  as  in  matters  of  religion,  when  my  facts  give  out, 
when  my  reason  fails  me,  I  draw  largely  upon  my  faith. 
My  faith  is  strong,  based  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
right,  that  a  thing  so  monstrously  wrong  as  this  rebel- 
lion cannot  prevail.  Can  we  submit  to  it?  Is  the 
Senate,  are  the  American  people,  prepared  to  give  up 
the  graves  of  Washington  and  Jackson,  to  be  encircled 
and  governed  and  controlled  by  a  combination  of  traitors 
and  rebels  ?  I  say,  let  the  battle  go  on  —  it  is  freedom's 
cause  —  until  the  stars  and  stripes  (God  bless  them!) 
shall  again  be  unfurled  upon  every  cross-road,  and  from 
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every  house-top  throughout  the  country,  North  and 
South.  Let  the  Union  be  reinstated ;  let  the  law  be 
enforced;  let  the  Constitution  be  supreme. 

3.  Do  not  talk  about  Republicans  now ;  do  not  talk 
about  Democrats  now:  do  not  talk  about  Whigs  or 
Americans  now:  talk  about  your  country  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union.  Save  that:  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  government;  once  more  place  it  erect 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  then  if  we  want  to 
divide  about  questions  that  may  arise  in  our  midst,  we 
have  a  government  to  divide  in. 

4.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  the  object  of  this  war 
is  to  make  war  on  Southern  institutions.  I  have  been 
in  free  States  and  I  have  been  in  slave  States,  and,  so  far 
as  I  have  been,  there  has  been  one  universal  disclaimer 
of  any  such  purpose.  It  is  a  war  upon  no  section ; 
but  it  is  a  war  for  the  integrity  of  the  government,  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  That 
is  what  the  nation  understands  by  it.  This  govern- 
ment must  not,  can  not,  shall  not  fall.  Though  you* 
banner  may  have  been  trailed  in  the  dust,  let  it  b<* 
cleansed  and  purified,  even  though  it  have  to  be  bap*- 
tized  in  fire  from  the  sun  and  bathed  in  a  nation'? 
blood.* 


*  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Nashville,  June,  1864,  Mr.  Johnson  remarked  .• 
"  Let  me  say  to  you,  Tennesseeans  and  men  from  the  Northern  States,  that 
Slavery  is  dead.  It  was  not  murdered  by  me.  I  told  you  long  ago  whaS 
the  result  would  be  if  you  went  6ut  of  the  Union  to  save  Slavery;  thai 
the  result  would  be  bloodshed,  rapine,  devastated  fields,  plundered  villages 
and  cities;  and  therefore  I  urged  you  to  remain  in  the  Union.  In  trying 
to  save  Slavery  you  killed  it,  and  lost  your  own  freedom.  Your  Slavery 
is  dead,  but  I.  did  not  murder  it  As  Macbeth  said  to  Banquo's  bloody 
ghost, 

1  Nay,  never  shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me,  — 
Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it.' 

11  Slavery  is  dead,  and  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  mourn  over  its 
dead  body ;  you  can  bury  it  out  of  sight.1* 
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CXL.  —  SCENE  FROM  WILLIAM  TELL. 

KNOWLES. 

See  in  Index,  comely,  heaven,  Knowles. 

Gesler.     William  Tell  in  chains  and  guarded. 

Gesler.  Why  speakest  thou  not  ? 

Tell.   For  wonder ! 

Ges.   Wonder? 

Tell.  That  thou  shouldst  seem  a  man. 

Ges.   What  should  I  seem  ? 

Tell.   A  monster ! 

Ges.   Ha  !  Beware,  —  think  on  thy  chains. 

Tell.   Though  they  were  doubled,  and  did  weigh,  me  down 
Prostrate  to  earth,  methinks  I  could  rise  up, 
Erect,  with  nothing  but  the  honest  pride 
Of  telling  thee,  usurper,  to  thy  teeth, 
Thou  art  a  monster !  —  Think  upon  my  chains? 
How  came  they  on  me  ? 

Ges.   Darest  thou  question  me  ? 

Tell.   Darest  thou  not  answer  ? 

Ges.   Do  I  hear  ? 

Tell.  Thou  dost 

Ges.    Beware  my  vengeance. 

Tell.   Can  it  more  than  kill  ? 

Ges.   Enough,  —  it  can  do  that 

Tell.   No,  not  enough : 
It  cannot  take  away  the  grace  of  life,— 
Its  comeliness  of  look  that  virtue  gives> 
Its  port  erect  with  consciousness  of  truth ; 
Its  rich  attire  of  honorable  deeds ; 
Its  fair  report  thac  's  rife  on  good  men's  tongues : 
It  cannot  lay  its  hands  on  these,  no  more 
Than  it  can  pluck  the  brightness  from  the  sun, 
Or  with  polluted  finger  tarnish  it 

Ges.   But  it  can  make  thee  writhe. 
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Tell.   It  may. 

Ges.   And  groan. 

Tell.   It  may ;  and  I  may  cry 
Go  on,  though  it  should  make  me  groan  again. 

Ges.   Whence  comest  thou  ? 

Tell.   From  the  mountains.     Wouldst  thou  learn 
What  news  from  them  ? 

Ges.    Canst  tell  me  any  ? 

Tell.   Ay !  they  watch  no  more  the  avalanche. 

Ges.  Why  so? 

Tell.   Because  they  look  for  thee.     The  hurricane 
Comes  unawares  upon  them ;  from  its  bed 
The  torrent  breaks,  and  finds  them  in  its  track. 

Ges.   What  do  they  then? 

Tell.   Thank  Heaven  it  is  not  thou  ! 
Thou  hast  perverted  nature  in  them. 
There  's  not  a  blessing  Heaven  vouchsafes  them,  but 
The  thought  of  thee  doth  wither  to  a  curse. 

Ges.  That  *s  right !  I  'd  have  them  like  their  hills, 
That  never  smile,  though  wanton  summer  tempt  them 
Ever  so  much. 

Tell.   But  they  do  sometimes  smile. 

Ges.   Ay  !  —  when  is  that  ? 

TeJL   When  they  do  talk  of  vengeance. 

Ges.   Vengeance  !     Dare  they  talk  of  that  ? 

Tell.   Ay,  and  expect  it  too. 

Ges.    From  whence? 

Tell.   From  Heaven ! 

Ges.   From  Heaven  ? 

Tell.  And  their  true  hands 
Are  lifted  up  to  it  on  every  hill 
For  justice  on  thee  ! 


Epitaph    on    an    Infant.  —  Coleridge. 

Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care, 

The  opening  bud  to.  heaven  conveyed, 
And  bade  it  blossom  there.  ' 
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CXLL  —  THE    FIRST   PREDICTOR     OF    AN 
ECLIPSE. 

MITCHELL. 

On  page  251  the  author  of  the  following  eloquent  extract  (which  we  were 
first  to  introduce  into  a  reading-book,  some  years  since)  appears  in  a  some- 
what different  character.  There  he  is  the  earnest  patriot  and  the  gallant 
soldier:  here  he  is  the  enlightened  astronomer,  the  reverent  man  of  science. 
Mitchell  combined  in  an  eminent  degree  the  best  qualities  of  the  man  of  ac- 
tion and  the  man  of  meditation.  His  fame  will  be  tenderly  cherished  by  his 
countrymen. 

See  in  Index,  buoyant,  clangor,  Mitchell. 

1.  To  those  who  have  given  but  little  attention  to 
the  subject,  even  in  our  own  day,  with  all  the  aids  of 
modern  science,  the  prediction  of  an  eclipse  seems  suf- 
ficiently mysterious  and  unintelligible.  How,  then,  it 
was  possible,  thousands  of  years  ago,  to  accomplish  the 
same  great  object,  without  any  just  views  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  system,  seems  utterly  incredible.  Follow 
me,  then,  while  I  attempt  to  reveal  the  train  of  reason- 
ing which  led  to  the  prediction  of  the  first  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  the  most  daring  prophecy  ever  made  by  human 
genius. 

2.  Follow  in  imagination  this  bold  interrogator  of 
the  skies  to  his  solitary  mountain  summit,  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  surrounded  by  his  mysterious  circles, 
there  to  watch  and  ponder  through  the  long  nights  of 
many,  many  years.  But  hope  cheers  him  on,  and 
smooths  his  rugged  pathway.  Dark  and  deep  is  the 
problem ;  he  sternly  grapples  with  it,  and  resolves 
never  to  give  up  till  victory  shall  crown  his  efforts. 

3.  He  has  already  remarked  that  the  moon's  track 
in  the  heavens  crossed  the  sun's,  and  that  this  point  of 
crossing  was  in  some  way  intimately  connected  with 
the  coming  of  the  dread  eclipse.  He  determines  to 
watch  and  learn  whether  the  point  of  crossing  was 
fixed,  or  whether  the  moon  in  each  successive  revolu- 
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tion  crossed  the  sun's  path  at  a  different  point.  If  the 
sun  in  its  annual  revolution  could  leave  behind  him  a 
track  of  fire  marking  his  journey  among  the  btars,  it  is 
found  that  this  same  track  would  be  followed  from 
year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century,  with  un- 
deviating  precision. 

4.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  it  is  far  different 
with  the  moon.  In  ease  she,  too,  could  leave  behind 
her  a  silver  thread  of  light  sweeping  round  the  heavens, 
in  completing  one  revolution,  this  thread  would  not 
join,  but  would  wind  around  among  the  stars,  in  each 
revolution  crossiug  the  sun's  fiery  track  at  a  point  west 
of  the  previous  crossing.  These  points  of  crossing  were 
called  the  moon's  nodes.  At  each  revolution  the  node 
occurred  farther  west,  until  after  a  circle  of  about 
nineteen  years  it  had  circulated  in  the  same  direction 
entirely  round  the  ecliptic. 

5.  Long  and  patiently  did  the  astronomer  watch  and 
wait ;  each  eclipse  is  duly  observed,  and  its  attendant 
circumstances  are  recorded, —  when  at  last  the  dark- 
ness begins  to  give  way,  and  a  ray  of  light  breaks  in 
upon  his  mind.  He  finds  that  no  eclipse  of  the  sun 
ever  occurs  unless  the  new  moon  is  in  the  act  of  crossing' 
the  svn's  track.  Here  was  a  grand  discovery.  He  holds 
the  key  which  he  believes  will  unlock  the  dread  mys- 
tery, and  now,  with  redoubled  energy,  he  resolves  to 
•thrust  it  into  the  wards  and  drive  back  the  bolts. 

6.  To  predict  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  must  sweep 

forward  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  until  he  finds 

some  new  moon  which  should  occur  while  the  moou 

was  in  the  act  of  crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 

the  sun's  track.    This  certainly  was  possible.    He  knew 

the  exact  period  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  and 

from  one  crossing  of  the   ecliptic  to  another.     With 

eager  eye  he  seizes  the  moon's  place  in  the  heavens, 

and  her  age,  and  rapidly  computes  where  she  will  be 

at  her  next  change, 
si 
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7.-  He  finds  the  new  moon  occurring  far  from  the 
sun's  track ;  he  runs  round  another  revolution ;  the 
place  of  the  new  moon  falls  closer  to  the  sun's  path, 
and  the  next  year  closer,  until,  reaching  forward  with 
piercing  intellectual  vigor,  he  at  last  finds  a  new  moon 
which  occurs  precisely  at  the  computed  time  of  her 
passage  across  the  sun's  track.  Here  he  makes  his 
stand,  and  announces  to  the  startled  inhabitants  of  the 
world  that  on  the  day  of  the  occurrence  of  that  new 
moon  the  sun  shall  expire  in  dark  eclipse. 

8.  Bold  prediction !  mysterious  prophet! — with  what 
scorn  must  the  unthinking  world  have  received  this 
solemn  declaration !  How  slowly  do  the  moons  roll 
away,  and  with  what  intense  anxiety  does  the  stern 
philosopher  await  the  coming  of  that  day  which  should 
crown  him  with  victory,  or  dash  him  to  the  ground  in 
ruin  and  disgrace.  Time  to  him  moves  on  leaden 
wings ;  day  after  day,  and,  at  last,  hour  after  hour, 
roll  heavily  away.  The  last  night  is  gone ;  the  moon 
has  disappeared  from  his  eagle  gaze  in  her  approach  to 
the  sun,  and  the  dawn  of  the  eventful  day  breaks  in 
beauty  on  a  slumbering  world. 

9.  This  daring  man,  stern  in  his  faith,  climbs  alone 
to  his  rocky  home,  and  greets  the  sun  as  he  rises  and 
mounts  the  heavens,  scattering  brightness  and  glory  in 
his  path.  Beneath  him  is  spread  out  the  populous  city, 
already  teeming  with  life  and  activity.  The  busy  morn- 
ing hum  rises  on  the  still  air,  and  reaches  the  watching 
place  of  the  solitary  astronomer.  The  thousands  below 
him,  unconscious  of  his  intense  anxiety,  buoyant  with 
life,  joyously  pursue  their  rounds  of  business,  their 
cycles  of  amusement. 

10.  No  one  can  witness  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  even  at 
the  present  day,  when  its  most  minute  phenomena  are 
predicted  with  rigorous  exactitude,  without  an  involun- 
tary feeling  of  dismay.  What,  then,  must  have  been 
the  effect  upon  the  human  mind  in  those  ages  of  the 
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World  when  the  cause  was  unknown,  and  the  terrifk 
exhibition  unlooked  for  ? 

11.  The  sun  slowly  climbs  the  heaven,  round  and 
bright  and  full-orbed.  The  lone  tenant  of  the  moun- 
tain-top almost  begins  to  waver  in  the  sternness  of  his 
faith  as  the  morning  hours  roll  away.  But  the  time  of 
his  triumph,  long  delayed,  at  length  begins  to  dawn  ;  a 
pale  and  sickly  hue  creeps  over  the  face  of  nature.  The 
sun  has  reached  his  highest  point,  but  his  splendor  is 
dimmed,  his  light  is  feeble.  At  last  it  comes  !  Black- 
ness is  eating  away  his  rdund  disc  ;  onward  with  slow 
but  steady  pace  the  dark  veil  moves,  blacker  than  a 

,  thousand  nights  ;  the  gloom  deepens ;  the  ghastly  hue 
of  death  covers  the  universe  ;  the  last  ray  is  gone,  and 
horror  reigns ! 

12.  A  wail  of  terror  fills  the  murky  air,  the  clangor 
of  brazen  trumpets  resounds,  an  agony  of  despair  dashes 
the  stricken  millions  to  the  ground ;  while  that  lone 
man,  erect  on  his  rocky  summit,  with  arms  outstretched 
to  heaven,  pours  forth  the  grateful  gushings  of  his  heart 
to  God,  who  had  crowned  his  efforts  with  triumphant 
victory.  Search  the  records  of  our  race,  and  point  me, 
if  you  can,  to  a  scene  more  grand,  more  beautiful.  It 
is  to  me  the  proudest  victory  that  genius  ever  won.  It 
was  the  conquering  of  nature,  of  ignorance,  of  super- 
stition, of  terror,  all  at  a  single  blow,  and  that  blow 
struck  by  a  single  arm. 

13.  And  now  do  you  demand  the  name  of  this  won- 
derful man  ?  Alas  !  what  a  lesson  of  the  instability  of 
earthly  fame  are  we  taught  in  this  simple  recital !  He 
who  had  raised  himself  immeasurably  above  his  race, 
who  must  have  been  regarded  by  his  fellows  as  little 
less  than  a  god,  who  had  inscribed  his  fame  on  the  very 
heavens,  and  had  written  it  in  the  sun,  with  a  u  pen  of 
iron,  and  the  point  of  a  diamond,"  even  this  one  has 
perished  from  the  earth  ;  name,  age,  country,  are  all 
swept  into  oblivion.    But  his  proud  achievement  stands. 
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The  monument  reared  to  his  honor  stands;  and  al- 
though the  touch  of  time  has  effaced  the  lettering  of 
his  name,  it  is  powerless,  and  cannot  destroy  the  fruits 
of  his  victory. 


CXLH.  —  INDEPENDENCE  ON  FORTUNE. 

TENNYSON. 

In  this  little  song  the  author  inculcates  the  good  lesson  of  independence 
in  the  caprices  of  Fortune. 


Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the  proud ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel,  through  sunshine,  storm,  and  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate* 

ii. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown  ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

in. 

Smile,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 
Frown,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands ; 
For  man  is  man,  and  master  of  his  fate. 

IV. 

Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd  5 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 
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CXLIIL  —  AN  ADVENTURE  IN  CALABRIA. 

From  a  Letter  to  the  Author's  Cousin, 
Madame  Pigalle. 

courier. 

Paul  Louis  Courier,  a  French  classical  scholar  and  political  writer,  was 
bom  in  1773  at  Paris,  and  was  assassinated  in  1825.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  writers  of  his  day.  The  following  playful  account  of  an  adven- 
ture in  Calabria  we  translate  from  one  of  his  familiar  letters  to  his  cousin. 

See  in  Index,  comrade,  sabre  or  saber,  suffice,  traveler  or  trav- 
eller. 

1.  I  was  once  traveling  in  Calabria,  a  land  of  wicked 
people, 'who,  I  believe,  do  not  love  anybody  over  much, 
and  least  of  all  a  Frenchman.  To  tell  you  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  would  take  too  long;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  hate  us  with  a  deadly  hatred,  and  that 
one  of  our  countrymen  who  falls  into  their  hands  is  not 
likely  to  fare  very  well.  In  these  mountains  the  roads 
are  precipices.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  my  horse 
made  his  way  over  them.  I  had  for  a  companion  a 
young  man  who  took  the  lead.  Thinking  that  he  had 
hit  upon  a  shorter  and  more  practicable  route,  he  led 
us  astray.  It  served  me  right.  tVhat  business  had  I 
to  trust  to  a  head  of  only  twenty  years  ? 

2.  We  sought,  while  the  day  lasted,  our  way  through 
these  woods ;  but  the  more  we  sought  the  more  we 
were  baffled ;  and  it  was  black  night  when  we  drew 
near  to  a  very  black-looking  house.  We  entered, — 
not  without  suspicion, — but  what  could  we  do?  There 
we  found  a  whole  family  of  charcoal-burners,  seated 
round  a  table,  at  which  they  forthwith  invited  us  to 
take  places.  My  young  man  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
invitation.  We  soon  made  ourselves  at  home,  and  be- 
gan to  eat  and  drink ;  or  rather  my  companion  did. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  occupied  in  examining  the  place 
and  the  aspects  of  our  hosts.    That  they  were  charcoal- 
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burners  their  faces  gave  ample  pledge ;  but  as  for  the 
house  —  you  woala  have  taken  it  for  an  arsenal. 

3.  What  an  absoitment  of  guns,  pistols,  sabres, 
knives,  ana  cutlasses  !  .Everything  displeased  me,  and 
-I  saw  that  I  also  displeased  everybody.     My  comrade, 

on  the  contrary,  made  himeeli  quite  one  of  the  family ; 
laughed  and  chatted  with  then*,  and,  with  an  impru- 
dence that  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  (but,  alas !  fate 
would  have  it  so),  informed  them  whence  we  came, 
where  we  were  going,  who  we  were.  Ho  told  them,  iu 
short,  that  we  were  Frenchmen !  Conceive  of  it!  We, 
all  the  while,  poor,  bewildered  travelers,  far  trom  all 
human  succor,  and  in  the  power  of  our  mortal  ene- 
mies ! 

4.  And  then,  as  if  to  omit  nothing  that  might  con- 
tribute to  our  destruction,  he  played  the  rich  man ; 
promised  to  pay  these  people  whatever  they  might  ask 
for  our  entertainment,  and  for  guides  the  next  day. 
Then  he  spoke  of  his  valise,  requested  that  they  would 
take  particular  care  of  it,  and  put  it  at  the  head  of  his 
bed,  remarking  that  he  wanted  no  better  bolster.  Ah, 
youth,  youth,  you  are  to  be  pitied.  Cousin,  one  would 
have  thought  we  had  charge  of  the  crown  diamonds ! 
All  that  there  was  ifl  my  companion's  valise  to  occasion 
this  amount  of  solicitude,  was  a  buudle  of  his  sweet- 
heart's letters! 

.  5.  Supper  being  ended,  our  hosts  left  us.  They  slept 
below,  we  in  the  room  above  that  where  we  had  supped. 
A  loft,  to  which  we  had  to  mount  seven  or  eight  feet  by 
a  ladder,  was  our  destined  place  of  repose.  It  was  a 
sort  of  nest,  into  which  one  had  to  insinuate  himself  by 
creeping  under  cros6-beams,  hung  with  provisions  for 
the  whole  year.  My  comrade  made  his  way  up  alone, 
and  threw  himself  down,  already  half  asleep,  with  his 
head  on  the  precious  valise.  As  for  myself,  I  deter- 
mined to  watch ;  and,  making  a  good  fire,  I  sat  down 
near  it. 
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6.  The  night  wore,  away  tranquilly  enough,  and  was 
at  length  near  its  end.  I  was  beginning  to  be  reassur- 
ed, when,  just  before  the  break  of  day,  I  heard  our  host 
and  his  wife  talking  and  disputing  down  stairs.  Listen- 
ing intently  at  the  chimney,  which  communicated  with 
that  below,  I  distinctly  heard  the  husband  utter  these 
words  :  "  Well,  come  now,  must  we  kill  them  both  ?  " 
To  which  the  woman  replied,  "  Yes  " ;  and  *I  heard 
nothing  more.  How  shall  I  describe  my  emotions  ? 
I  remained  almost  breathless,  my  whole  body  frigid  as 
marble.  To  have  seen  me,  you  would  not  have  known 
whether  I  was  dead  or  alive.  Ah !  when  I  but  think 
of  it,  even  now ! 

7.  Two  of  us,  without  weapons,  against  twelve  or 
fifteen,  so  remarkably  well  provided !  And  my  com- 
rade half  dead  with  sleep  and  fatigue !  To  call  him  — 
to  make  a  noise  —  I  did  not  dare ;  escape  by  myself 
I  could  not ;  the  window  was  not  very  high  from  the 
ground,  but  beneath  it  were  two  savage  bull-dogs,  howl- 
ing like  wolves.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  in  what  a  dilem- 
ma I  found  myself.  At  the  end  of  a  long  quarter  of 
an-  hour  I  heard  some  one  on  the  stairs,  and,  through 
the  cracks  of  the  door,  I  saw  the  father,  with  a  lamp  in 
one  hand,  and  one  of  his  big  knives  in  the  other.  Up 
he  came,  his  wife  after  him,  I  behind  the  door:  he 
opened  it ;  but,  before  entering,  he  put  down  the  lamp, 
tvhich  his  wife  took  ;  then  he  entered  barefoot,  and  she, 
outside,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  shading  the  light  with  her 
hand,  "  Softly,  go  softly  !  " 

8.  When  he  got  to  the  ladder  he  mounted,  holding 
the  knife  between  his  teeth.  Approaching  the  head  of 
the  bed,  where  my  poor  young  companion,  with  throat 
uncovered,  was  lying,  with  one  hand  the  monster  grasp- 
ed his  knife,  and  with  the  other  —  Ah  !  cousin  —  with 
the  other — he  seized  a  ham,  which  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, cut  a  slice,  and  retired  as  he  had  entered.  The 
door  closed,  the  lamp  disappeared,  and  I 'was  left  alone 
to  my  reflections. 
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9.  As  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  all  the  family  came 
bustling  to  waken  us,  as  we  had  requested.  They 
brought  us  something  to  eat,  and  spread,  I  assure  you, 
a  very  clean  and  nice  breakfast.  Two  chickens  formed 
part  of  it,  of  which,  our  hostess  told  us,  we  were  to  eat 
one,  and  take  away  the  other.  Seeing  these,  I  at  length 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  those  terrible  words, 
"  Must  we  kill  them  both  ?  "  And  I  think  you,  too, 
cousin,  will  have  penetration  enough  to  guess  now  what 
they  signified. 

10.  Cousin,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask :  do  not  tell  this 
story.  In  the  first  place,  as  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive, 
I  do  not  play  a  very  enviable  part  in  it.  In  the  next 
place,  you  will  spoil  it.  Indeed,  I  do  not  flatter:  it  is 
that  face  of  yours  which  will  ruin  the  effect  of  the 
recital.  As  for  myself,  without  vanity  I  may  say,  I  have 
just  the  countenance  one  ought  to  have  in  telling  a  tale 
of  terror. 


CXLIV.  —  A    SCENE  FROM   THE  DOLLIVER 
ROMANCE. 

HAWTHORNE. 

The  following  characteristic  passages  are  from  a  posthumous  publication, 
the  latest  record  of  the  author  meant  for  the  public  eye.  They  exhibit 
many  of  the  subtle  graces  and  peculiarities  of  Hawthorne's  style  and 
humor. 

Pronounce  apophthegm,  ap'o-them;  chirography,  Tdrrog'ra-fy;  patri- 
arch, pa'tri-ark. 

See  in  Index,  meagre  or  meager,  skillful  or  skilful,  sombre  or 
somber,  Hawthorne. 

1.  Doctor  Dolliver,  a  worthy  personage  of  extreme 
antiquity,  was  aroused  rather  prematurely,  one  summer 
morning,  by  the  shouts  of  the  child  Pansie,  inx  an  ad* 
joining  chamber,  summoning  Old  Martha  (who  per- 
formed the  duties  of  nurse,  housekeeper,  and  kitchen- 
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maid,  in  the  Doctor's  ^tablishment)  to  take  up  her 
little  ladyship  and  dress  her.  The  old  gentleman  woke 
with  more  than  his  customary  alacrity,  and,  after  taking 
a  moment  to  gather  his  wits  about  him,  pulled  aside  the 
faded  moreen  curtains  of  his  ancient  bed,  and  thrust 
his  head  into  a  beam  of  sunshine  that  caused  him  to 
wink  and  withdraw  it  again. 

2.  This  transitory  glimpse  of  good  Dr.  Dolliver 
showed  a  flannel  nightcap,  fringed  round  with  stray 
locks  of  silvery  white  hair,  and  surmounting  a  meagre 
and  duskily  yellow  visage,  which  was  crossed  and  criss- 
crossed with  a  record  of  his  long  life  in  wrinkles,  faith- 
fully written,  no  doubt,  but  with  such  cramped  chirog- 
raphy  of  Father  Time  that  the  purport  was  illegible. 
It  seemed  hardly  worth  while  for  the  patriarch  to  get 
out  of  bed  any  more,  and  bring  his  forlorn  shadow  into 
the  summer  day  that  was  made  for  younger  folks. 

3.  The  Doctor,  however,  was  by  no  means  of  that 
opinion,  being  considerably  encouraged  toward  the  toil 
of  living  twenty-four  hours  longer  by  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  he  found  himself  going  through  the 
usually  painful  process  of  bestirring  his  rusty  joints, 
(stiffened  by  the  very  rest  and  sleep  that  should  have 
made  them  pliable,)  and  putting  them  in  a  condition  to 
bear  his  weight  upon  the  floor.  Nor  was  he  absolutely 
disheartened  by  the  idea  of  those  tonsorial,  ablutionary, 
and  personally  decorative  labors  which  are  apt  to  be- 
come so  intolerably  irksome  to  an  old  gentleman,  after 
performing  them  daily  and  daily  for  fifty,  sixty,  or 
seventy  years,  and  finding  them  still  as  immitigably  re- 
current as  at  first. 

4.  While  the  patriarch  was  putting  on  his  small- 
clothes, he  took  care  to  stand  in  the  parallelogram  of 
bright  sunshine  that  fell  on  the  uncarpeted  floor.  The 
summer  warmth  was  very  genial  to  his  system,  and  yet 
made  him  shiver;  his  wintry  veins  rejoiced  at  it,  though 

>  the  reviving  blood  tingled  through  them  with  a  half 

21* 
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painful  and  only  half  pleasurable  titillation.  .  For  the 
first  few  moments  after  creeping  out  of  bed  he  kept  his 
back  to  the  sunny  window,  and  seemed  mysteriously  shy 
of  glancing  thitherward ;  but  as  the  June  fervor  per- 
vaded him  more  and  more  thoroughly,  he  turned 
bravely  about,  and  looked  forth  at  a  burial-ground,  on 
the  corner  of  which  he  dwelt.  There  lay  many  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  had  gone  to  sleep  with  the  flavor  of 
Dr.  Dolliver's  tinctures  and  powders  upon  his  tongue ; 
it  was  the  patient's  final  bitter  taste  of  this  world,  and 
perhaps  doomed  to  be  a  recollected  nauseoudness  in  the 
next. 

5.  "  Hem !  ahem !  "  quoth  the  Doctor,  hoping  with 
one  effort  to  clear  his  throat  of  the  dregs  of  a  ten  years' 
cough.  **  Matters  are  not  so  far  gone  with  me  as  I 
thought.  I  have  known  mighty  sensible  men,  when 
only  a  little  age-stncken  or  otherwise  out  of  sorts,  to  die 
of  mere  faintheartedness,  a  great  deal  sooner  than  they 
jiecd." 

6.  He  shook  his  silvery  head  at  his  own  image  in  the 
looking-glass,  as  if  to  impress  the  apophthegm  on  that 
shadowy  representative  of  himself;  and  for  his  part,  he 
determined  to  pluck  tip  a  spirit  and  live  as  long  as  he 
possibly  could,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  little 
Pansie,  who  stood  as  c/Ose  to  one  extremity  of  human 
life  as  her  great-grancrfather  to  the  other.  This  child 
of  three  years  old  occupied  all  the  uafgssilized  portion 
of  good  Dr.  Dolliver's  heart.  Every  other  interest  that 
he  formerly  had,  and  the  entire  confraternity  of  persons 

-whom  he  once  loved,  had  long  ago  departed,  and  the 
poor  Doctor  could  not  follow  them,  because  the  grasp 
of  Pansie's  baby-fingers  ht>ld  him  back. 

7.  So  he  crammed  a  gr«at  silver  watch  into  his  fob, 
and  drew  on  a  patchwork  moraing-gowi:  of  an  ancient 

-  fashion.  Its  original  material  was  said  to  have  been  the 
embroidered  front  of  his  own  wedding- waistcoat  and  the 
silken  skirt  of  his  wife's  bridal  attire,  which  his  eldest 
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granddaughter  had  taken  from  the  carved  chest  of 
drawers,  after  poor  Bessie,  the  beloved  of  his  youth,  had 
been  half  a  century  in  the  grave. 

8.  *  Throughout  many  of  the  intervening  years,  as  the 
garment  got  ragged,  the  spinsters  of  the  old  man's 
•family  had  quilted  their  duty  and  affection  into  it  in 
the  shape  of  patches  upon  patches,  rose-color,  crimson, 
blue,  violet,  and  green,  and  then  (as  their  hopes  faded, 
and  their  life  kept  growing  shadier,  and  their  attire 
took  a  sombre  hue)  sober  gray  and  great  fragments  of 
funereal  black,  until  the  Doctor  could  revive  the  memory 
of  most  things  that  had  befallen  him  by  looking  at  his 
patch-work  gown,  as  it  hung  upon  a  chair. 

9.  And  now  it  was  ragged  again,  and  all  the  fingers 
that  should  have  mended  it  were  cold.  It  had  an 
Eastern  fragrance,  too,  a  smell  of  drugs,  strong-scented 
herbs  and  spicy  gums,  gathered  from  the  many  potent 
infusions  that  had  from  time  to  time  been  spilt  over  it ; 
so  that,  snuffing  him  afar  off,  you  might  have  taken  Dr. 
Dolliver  for  a  mummy,  and  could  hardly  have  been  un- 
deceived by  his  shrunken  and  torpid  aspect,  as  he  crept 
nearer. 

10.  Wrapt  in  his  odorous  and  many-colored  robe,  he 
took  staff  in  hand  and  moved  pretty  vigorously  to  the 
head  of  the  staircase.  As  it  was  somewhat  steep,  and 
but  dimly  lighted,  he  began  cautiously  to  descend,  put- 
ting his  left  hand  on  the  banister,  and  poking  down  his 
Jong  stick  to  assist  him  in  making  sure  of  the  successive 
steps ;  and  thus  he  became  a  living  illustration  of  the 
accuracy  of  Scripture,  where  it  describes  the  aged  as 
being  "afraid  of  that  which  is  high,"  —  a  truth  that  is 
often  found  to  have  a  sadder  purport  than  its  external 
one. 

11.  Half-way  to  the  bottom,  however,  the  Doctor 
heard  the  impatient  and  authoritative  tones  of  littlo 
Pansie,  —  Queen  Pansie,  as  she  might  fairly  have  been 
styled,  in  reference  to  her  position  in  the  household,  — 
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calling  amain  for  grandpapa  and  breakfast.  He  was 
startled  into  such  perilous  activity  by  the  summons,  that 
his  heels  slid  on  the  stairs,  the  slippers  were  shuffled  off 
his  feet,  and  he  saved  himself  from  a  tumble  only  by 
quickening  his  pace,  and  coming  down  at  almost  a  run. 

12.  "  Mercy  on  my  poor  old  bones ! "  mentally  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor,  fancying  himself  fractured  in  fifty 
places.  "Some  of  them  are  .broken,  surely,  and  me- 
thinks  my  heart  has  leaped  out  of  my  mouth !  What ! 
all  right?  Well,  well !  but  Providence  is  kinder  to  me 
than  I  deserve,  prancing  down  this  steep  staircase  like 
a  kid  of  three  months  old !  "  He  bent  stiffly  to  gather 
up  his  slippers  and  fallen  staff;  and  meanwhile  Pansie 
had  heard  the  tumult  of  her  great-grandfather's  descent, 
and  was  pounding  against  the  door  of  the  breakfast- 
room  in  her  haste  to  come  at  him. 

13.  The  Doctor  opened  it,  and  there  she  stood,  a 
rather  pale  and  large-eyed  little  thing,  quaint  in  her 
aspect,  as  might  well  be  the  case  with  a  motherless 
child,  dwelling  in  an  uncheerful  house,  with  no  other 
playmates  than  a^ecrepit  old  man  and  a  kitten,  and  no 
better  atmosphere  within-doors  than  the  odor  of  decayed 
apothecary's-stuff,  nor  gayer  neighborhood  than  that  of 
the  adjacent  burial-ground,  where  all  her  relatives,  from 
her  great-grandmother  downward,  lay  calling  to  her, 
44  Pansie,  Pansie,  it  is  bedtime ! "  even  in  the  prime  of 
the  summer  morning.  For  those  dead  women-folk, 
especially  her  mother  and  the  whole  row  of  maiden 
aunts  and  grand-aunts,  could  not  but  be  anxious  about 
the  child,  knowing  that  little  Pansie  would  be  far  safer 
under  a  tuft  of  dandelions  than  if  left  alone,  as  she  soon 
must  be,  in  this  difficult  and  deceitful  world. 

14.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  daniask  roses  in  her 
cheeks,  she  seemed  a  healthy  child,  and  certainly  showed 
great  capacity  of  energetic  movement  in  the  impulsive 
capers  with  which  she  welcomed  her  venerable  progen- 
itor.    She  shouted  out  her  satisfaction,  moreover,  (as 
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her  custom  was,  having  never  had  any  over-sensitivo 
auditors  about  her  to  tame  down  her  voice,)  till  even 
the  Doctor's  dull  ears  were  full  of  the  clamor. 

15.  "  Pansie,  darling,"  said  Dr.  Dolliver,  cheerily, 
patting  her  brown  hair  with  his  tremulous  fingers, 
"  thou  hast  put  some  of  thine  own  friskiness  into  poor 
old  grandfather,  this  fine  morning !  Dost  know,  child, 
that  he  came  near  breaking  his  neck  down-stairs  at  the 
sound  of  thy  voice  ?  What  wouldst  thou  have  done 
then,  little  Pansie  ?  "  "  Kiss  poor  grandpapa  and  make 
him  well !  "  answered  the  child,  remembering  the  Duo- 
tor's  own  mode  of  cure  in  similar  mishaps  to  herselt 
"  It  shall  do  poor  grandpapa  good  !  "  she  added,  putting 
up  her  mouth  to  apply  the  remedy. 

16.  u  Ah,  little  one,  thou  hast  greater  faith  in  thy 
medicines  than  ever  I  had  in  my  drugs,"  replied  the 
patriarch  with  a  giggle,  surprised  and  delighted  at  his 
own  readiness  of  response.  "  But  the  kiss  is  good  for 
my  feeble  old  heart,  Pansie,  though  it  might  do  little 
to  mend  a  broken  neck ;  so  give  grandpapa  another 
dose,  and  let  us  to  breakfast." 

17.  In  this  merry  humor  they  sat  down  to  the  table, 
great-grandpapa  and  Pansie  side  by  side,  and  the  kitten, 
as  soon  appeared,  making  a  third  in  the  party.  First, 
she  showed  her  ^nottled  'head  out  of  Pansie's  lap,  deli- 
cately sipping  milk  from  the  child's  basin  without 
rebuke  ;  then  she  took  post  on  the  old  gentleman's 
shoulder,  purring  like  a  spinning-wheel,  trying  her 
claws  in  the  wadding  of  his  dressing-gown,  and  still 
more  impressively  reminding  him  of  her  presence  by 
putting  out  a  paw  to  intercept  a  warmed-over  morsel 
of  yesterday's  chicken  on  its  way  to  the  Doctor's  mouth. 
After  skillfully  achieving  this  feat,  she  scrambled  down 
upon  the  breakfast-table  and  began  to  wash  her  face 
and  hands. 

18.  Evidently,  these  companions  were  all  three  on 
intimate  terms,  as. was  natural  enough,  since  a  great 
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many  childish  impulses  were  softly  creeping  back  on 
the  simple-minded  old  man  ;  insomuch  that,  if  no 
worldly  necessities  nor  painful  infirmity  had  disturbed 
him,  his  remnant  of  life  might  have  been  as  cheaply 
and  cheerily  enjoyed  as  the  early  playtime  of  the  kitten 
and  the  child.  Old  Dr.  Dolliver  and  his  great-grand- 
daughter (a  ponderous  title,  which  seemed  quite  to 
overwhelm  the  tiny  figure  of  Pansie)  had  met  one 
another  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  life-circle :  her 
sunrise  served  him  for  a  sunset,  illuminating  his  locks 
of  silver  and  hers  of  golden  brown  with  a  homogeneous 
shimmer  of  twinkling  light. 


CXLV.  —  SELECT  PASSAGES  IN  VERSE. 

See  in  Index,  combat,  corse,  fulfill  or  fulfil,  sword,  Bbyast, 
Goldsmith,  Smith,  Young.  Give  the  long  sound  of  o  before  r  in  borne> 
moart,  glorious,  &o.    See  §  11.    Pronounce  gyve,  j'we,  hearth,  kaiik. 

1.   Freedom.  —  Bryant. 

O  Freedom  !  thou  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs, 
And  wavy  tresses  gushing  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crowned  his  slave 
When  he  took  off  the  gyves.     A  bearded  man, 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou  :  one  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword ;  thy  brow, 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars-;  thy  massive  limbs 
-    Are  strong  with  struggling.     Power  at  thee  has  launched 
His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnings  smitten  thee ; 
They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  hast  from  heaven  ! 

2.   Folly  op  Procrastination. 

To-morrow's  action !  can  that  hoary  wisdom, 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  dote  upon  to-morrow  ? 
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That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow, 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow,  — 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect ! 
*  Strange,  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  "world  with  wretches  undetected  ! 
The  soldier,  laboring  through  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  to-morrow  dressed  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Learn  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

3.   Brutus  on  Lucretia's  DeatB.  —  Payne. 

O  my  countrymen, 

You  all  can  witness  that,  when  she  went  forth, 

It  was  a  holiday  in  Rome.     Old  age 

Forgot  its  crutch,  labor  its  task  ;  all  ran ; 

And  mothers,  turning  to  their  daughters,  cried, 

**  There,  there 's  Lucretia  !  "     Now  look  ye  where  she  lies. 

That  beauteous  flower,  that  innocent,  sweet  rose, 

Torn  up  by  ruthless  violence  !  —  gone  !  gone ! 

Say,  would  ye  seek  instruction  ?  would  ye  seek 
What  ye  should  do  ?  Ask  ye  yon  conscious  walls, 
And  they  will  cry,  Revenge ! 
Ask  yon  deserted  street,  where  Tullia  drove 
O'er  her  dead  father's  corse  ;  't  will  cry,  Revenge ! 
A.«k  yonder  senate-house,  whose  stones  are  purple 
With  human  blood,  and  it  will  cry,  Revenge ! 

4.   Retirement.  —  Goldsmith. 

O  biest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline  ! 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine ! 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  't  is  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep ; 
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No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate; 
But  on  he  mores  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend: 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  on  perceived  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past  f 

5.  The  Present  Tims. 

Of  memory  many  a  poet  sings ; 

And  Hofe  hath  oft  inspired  the  rhyme ; 
Bat  who  the  charm  of  music  brin"s 

To  celebrate  the  present  time  ? 
Let  the  past  guide,  the  future  cheer, 

While  youth  and  health  are  in  their  prime; 
But,  O,  be  still  thy  greatest  care  — 

That  awful  point  —  the  present  time! 
Fulfill  the  duties  of  the  day  — 

The  next  may  hear  thy  funeral-chime; 
So  shalt  thou  wing  thy  glorious  way, 

Where  all  shall  be  the  present  time. 

6.  TRtfsT  in  God. —  Young. 

0  thou  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death  J 
Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  sun ! 
Whose  all-prolific  beam  late  called  me  forth 
From  darkness,  teeming  darkness,  where  I  lay 
The  worm's  inferior,  and  in  rank  beneath 
The  dust  I  tread  on,  —  high  to  bear  my  brow, 
To  drink  the  spirit  of  the  golden  day, 

And  triumph  in  existence,  —  and  couldst  know 
No  motive  but  my  bliss,  and  hast  ordained 
A  rise  in  blessing,  —  with  the  patriarch's  joy 
Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown; 

1  trust  in  Thee,  and  know  in  whom  I  trust : 
Or  life  or  death  is  equal ;  neither  weighs ; 
All  weight  in  this,  —  O,  let  me  live  to  Thee! 


PART  III. 
EXPLANATORY    INDEX, 

CONTAINING   BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES   OP  WRITERS,  ETC.   AL- 
LUDED TO  OR  QUOTED  FROM  IN  THE  FOREGOING  LESSONS; 
ALSO,  WORDS  LIABLE  TO  BE  MISPRONOUNCED,  ETC. 


ABBREVIATIONS   AND  MARKS. 

Adj.,  for  adjective;  A.  D.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord;  B.  C,  before  Christ; 
b.,  born;  d.,  died;  Fr.,  French;  Gr.,  Greek;  L.  or  Lat,  Latin;  p.,  page; 
pp.,  pages. 

The  combined  letters  ou  and  out,  when  unmarked,  are  sounded  as  in  our, 
now.    The  sound  of  a  in  father  is  marked  a. 


ABSOLVE  (ab-zolv/). 

Ab'stract,  a.  and  n.    Ab-stract',  0. 

Ac'cebsory,  n.  and  adj. 

Achaian  (a-ka'yan),  belonging  to 
Achaia,  a  name  anciently  applied 
to. Northern  Greece. 

Adams,  John,  the  second  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  at 
Braintree,  Mass.,  October  19,  1785. 
He  was  an  early  and  active  friend 
of  American  independence,  and  in 
1765  was  appointed  the  first  minis- 

.  ter  to  England ;  a  post  filled  by  his 
son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1815, 
and  by  his  grandson,  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  in  1861.  He  was  an 
able  and  eloquent  man,  intrepid, 
patriotic,  incorruptible,  and  true  ; 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
five  which  reported  the  immortal 
*•  Declaration  of  Independence." 
He  died,  on  the  same  dav  a*  Jeffer- 
son, ,July  4,  1826%  His  last  words 
were,  "It  is  the  glorious  4th  of 
July  !  —  God  bless  it,  —  God  bless 
you  all !  "    See  pp.  97, 198,  407. 

Addison,  Joseph,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
clergyman,  whs  born  in  1672  at  the 
rectory   or  Milston   in    Wiltshire, 


England.  He  was  graduated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1698. 
He  wrote  Latin  verses  which  gained 
him  considerable  reputation,  which 
was  increased  by  a  poetical  Letter 
to  Lord  Halifax.  But  Addison  owes 
his  fame  chiefly  to  his  contributions 
to  the  "Spectator,"  a  daily  sheet 
which  was  started  in  1711  by  his 
schoolfellow,  Richard  Steele.  The 
passage  marked  8,  page  47s  of  this 
volume,  is  from  one  of  these  charm- 
ing essays.    In  1713  his  play  of  Cato 

.  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  thea- 
tre in  London,  and  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. Time  has  somewhat  abated 
its  reputation,  but  it  contains  many 
passages  that  the  world  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  Addison  died  in 
1719,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  As 
he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  "  See," 
said  he  to  his. son-in-law,  "how  a 
Christian  can  die !  "  See  Johnson's 
remarks  on  Addison,  p.  424. 

Adieu  (a-dn'),  a  greeting  at  parting: 
from  the  French  a  Dieu,  to  God. 

JSschines  (es'ke-neez),  a  celebrated 
orator  of  antiquitv,  born  at  Athens, 
827  B.  C.    He  was  the  rival  of  De- 
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mosthenes,  but  the  latter  nobly  gave 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  people, 
while  iEschiiies  favored  the  aris- 
tocracy. 

Again  (a-ghen'). 

Albert,  Prince,  consort  of  Queen 
Victoria  of  England,  was  born  Aug. 
26, 1819,  and  died  1662.  He  was  a 
worthy  and  noble  prince. 

Al'bi-on,  the  name  by  which  Great 
Britain  was  known  to  the  Romans. 

Al-ly'  (from  the  Latin  alliffo,  to 
unite). 

A l' mo-nek,  a  distributor  of  alms. 

Anarchical  (a-nark'ik-al),  without 
rule  or  order. 

Animal'cu-L/E,  the  Latin  plural  of 
aninuilctUa,  an  animalcule. .  Animal- 
cula  is  also  sometimes  used  as  the 
plural  of  animalctiluta. 

Another  (an-uth'er). 

Antipodes  (an-tip'o-deez),  a  Latin 
plural  noun,  having  no  singular, 
fhe  irregularly  Anglicized  word 
an'ti-pode  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
singular,  and    Webster    authorizes 

»  the  pronunciation  an'ti-pddz  for  the 
plural. 

Arab  (ar'rab  or  a'rab),  relating  to 
Arabia. 

Archangel  (ark-). 

Architecture  (ar'kl-tekt-yur). 

Aristocrat  (a-ris'to-krat  or  arls-to- 
krat). 

Armada  (ar-ma'da),  a  large  fleet  of 
arme  1  ships. 

Augury  (aw'gu-re). 

Au-gust',  adj.    Au'gust,  n. 

Avaunt  (a-vawnt'),  interj.,  hence  ! 
begone ! 

A-ver'nus,  a  celebrated  lake,  sup- 
posed in  ancient  mythology  to  be 
the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 
It  is  now  called  Averno,  and  occu- 
pies the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, about  nine  miles  west  of  Na- 
ples near  the  Mediterranean. 

Axe  or  Ax.  Webster  prefers  the  last, 
to  make  it  conform  with  other  mono- 
syllables ending  in  x. 

Ave  (a),  adv.,  always. 

Bacon,  Francis,  usually  known  as 
Lord  Bacon,  was  born  in  London, 
England.  Jan.  22,  1560,  and  died 
1626.  He  was  famous  as  a  scholar, 
a  wit,  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  a  states- 
man, a  politician,  but  chiefly  as  a 
philosopher.  With  all  his  great  ac- 
quirements he  was  morally  weak, 
being  found  guiltv  of  having  re- 
ceived money  for*  grants  of  office 
and  privileges  under  the  seal  of  state. 


Bane,  to  poison:  thus  used  as  a  verb 
by  Shakespeare  (p.  244). 

Bannockburn,  a  village  in  Scotland, 
twenty-nine  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
famous  for  a  great  battle  fought  on 
the  24th  of  Juue,  .1314,  between  Ed- 
ward II.  and  King  Robert  Bruce, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land was  established. 

Ban  ian'  or  Ban-tan',  the  Indian  fig- 
tree,  remarkable  for  sending  down 
from  its  branches  roots  which,  strik- 
ing into  the  ground  become  trunks, 
so  that  a  single  tree  sometimes  oc- 
cupies a  circumference  of  1500  feet. 

Baton  (ba-tong'  or  b&t'on),  a  mar- 
shal's staff. 

Beacon,  (be'kn). 

Beattie,  James  (beefy),  a  Scotch 
poet  and  moralist,  born  1735,  died 
1803*  He  owes  his  reputation 
chiefly  to  his  poem  of  "  The  Min- 
strel," from  which  see  a  stanza,  p.  64. 

Beaumont,  Gustavk-Auqustk  i>k,  a 
French  writer  and  politician,  was 
born  in  the  department  of  Sarthe, 
France,  Dec.  2.  1802.  In  1831  he 
accompanied  his  friend  De  Tocque- 
ville  to  the  United  States.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  novel,  entitled 
a  Mary,  or  Slaverv  in  the  United 
States "  ;  also  of  a  life  of  De 
Tocqueville,  from  which  the  elo- 
quent extract,  p.  182,  is  taken. 
His  wife  is  a  granddaughter  of  La* 
fayette. 

Been  (bin),  from  Be. 

Beguile.  See  remarks  §  21,  page  16, 
on  the  sound  of  long  i  after  g.   . 

Benger,  Elizabeth  Ogilvy,  a 
writer  of  historical  works,  and  au- 
thor of  a  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  born  in  England;  died 
1827. 

Blazon  (bla'zn). 

Bombast  (bomi'bast  or  bum 'bast),  — 
the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor 
of  the  last  mode,  but  the  former  is 
usual  in  America. 

Bonar,  Ho u ati  us,  a  Scottish  theofo* 
gian  and  poet.     How  to  Live.  p.  98. 

Bon  homme  (bo-no-m),  French  for 
good  man.  John  Paul  Jones  named 
one  of  his  vessels  "Bon  Homme 
Richard,"  in  honor  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, author  of  *'  Poor  Richard's  Say- 
ing." 

Bonhomie  (bo-no-me),  good  nature, 
simplicity. 

Bonnivard,  Francis  i?e,  born  in 
1496,  was  confined  in  the  prison  of 
Chillon  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  S  wit- 
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•  2er1and,  from  1530  to  1586.  His  of- 
fense was  bis  manly  resistance  to 
the  arbitrary  infringements  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  upon  popular  liberty. 
See  Byron's  lines,  p.  42. 

Bouquet  (boo-ka'). 

Brake,  obsolete  preterit  of  to  break. 

Bkit'tany,  one  of  the  thirty-three 
provinces  into  which  France  was 
divided  before  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  Its  inliabitants  retain  their 
ancient  language,  which  resembles 
the  Welsh. 

Brooke,  Henry,  a  political  and  liter- 
ary writer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1706,  and  died  in  Dublin  1783.  His 
principal  work  is  "The  Fool  of 
Quality."  See  extract,  page  204. 
Brooke  was  the  author  of  "  Gus- 

•  tavus  Vasa"  and  otlyr  plays  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit     He  was 

•  an  ardent  friend  of  popular  liberty, 
and  his  writings  breathe  a  pure  and 
noble  spirit. 

Brougham,  Lord  Henry  (broom), 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  1788, 
and  was  educated  to  the  bar.  He 
.  entered  Parliament  in  1810,  and  dis- 
.  tinguished  himself  in  letters  as  well 
as  in  politics.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  career  he  was  the  strenuous  foe 
i  of  slavery,  but  in  1883  he  spoke  in 
opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  an- 
nihilating the  slaveholders'  rebel- 
lion.   Quotation  from  p.  410. 

Bisu'rus,  Lucius  Junius,  a  celebrated 
character  of  ancient  Rome.  Taking 
the  occasion  of  the  outrage  of  Sex- 
tus  Tarquin  upon  Lucretia,  he 
roused  the  people,  banished  the 
king,  and  established  a  republic.  — 
Marcus  Junius,  an  illustrious  Bo- 
man,  and  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar.  Defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  he  persuaded 
Strato,  one  of  his  friends,  to  kill 
him.  See  dialogue  by  Shakespeare, 
p.  140. 

Bryant,  Wm.  Cullen,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  of  America,  was 
born  at  Oummington,  Mass.,  Nov.  8, 
1797.  He  displayed  early  in  life  an 
extraordinary  literary  taste.  Grad- 
uating at  Williams  College  in  1812, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
in  1815.  Before  he  was  nineteen 
appeared  his  poem  of  u  Thanatop- 
sis,"  an  extraordinary  production 
for  one  so  young,  and  stamping  him 
as  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  promise. 
In  1825  he  removed  to  ftew  York, 


and  the  following  year  became 
editor  of  the  N.  Y .  Evening  Post, 
with  which  journal  he  has  ever 
since  been  connected.  Several  col- 
lections of  his  poems  have  been 
published,  and  they  will  undoubt- 
edly hold  an  enduring  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  his  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery  he  shows  the 
power  of  a  great  artist,  and  his 
writings  overflow  with  the  religious 
fervor  and  insight  which  devout 
communion  with  God's  material 
works  is  fitted  to  augment.  His 
style  is  elegant  and  correct  without 
failing  in  vigor,  and  his  versification 
is  always  musical  and  appropriate. 
His  sympathies  and  labors  have  al- 
ways been  on  the  side  of  universal 
freedom.  Our  Country,  p.  111. 
Not  Yet,  p.  147.    The  Poet,  p.  313. 

Buoyant  (bwoy'ant). 

Burgh'er  (burger),  an  inhabitant  of 
a  borough  or  corporate  town. 

Burger,  Godfrey  Augustus,  a  cel- 
ebrated German  poet,  born  near 
Halberstadt,  1748,  died  1794  at  Got- 
tingen.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  his  ballads,  which  are  bold  and 
spirited.  For  a  translation  of  one 
of  these,  The  Brave  Man,  see  p.  882. 

Burgoynk,  John,  a  lieut.-general  of 
the  British  army,  in  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution,  led  the  army 
which  was  to  penetrate  from  Can- 
ada into  the  revolted  provinces. 
At  first  successful,  he  was  Anally 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Saratoga. 
He  died  1792.  See  Chatham's  re- 
marks, p.  113. 

Burke,  Edmund,  a  celebrated  states- 
man and  writer,  was  born  at  Car- 
low,  in  Ireland,  Jan.  1,  1730.  He 
was  educated  at  Dublin,  went  to 
London,  and  became  a  contributor 
to  the  newspapers  and  periodical 
publications.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1765,  having  carefully 
trained  himself  for  political  life. 
He  strenuously  opposed  the  Ameri- 
can war,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
He  made  a  large  contribution  to 
the  parliamentary  oratory  of  his 
dav,  and  his  speeches  were  remark- 
able for  their  richness  of  language 
and  abundance  of  imagery.  He 
died  July  8,  1797.  See  extracts 
from,  pp.  65,  464  ;  mentioned  by 
Svdney  Smith,  p.  375. 

Butler,  Samuel,  an  English  poet 
and  wit,  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  a 
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satirical  poem,  was  born  in  Wor- 

*  cestershire  1612,  and  died  1680. 
Bykok,  Gkorok  Gohdon,  Lord,  was 

born  in  London,  Jan.  22d,  1788 
He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1805.  During  his  leisure 
hours  he  had  penned  some  boyish 
verses  which  were  published  in 
1807  under  the  title  of  4*  Hours  of 
Idleness."  They  were  noticed 
somewhat  disdainfully  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review.  Stung  to  the 
quick  by  this  article,  with  the  au- 
thorahipof  which  Lord  Brougham  is 
charged,  the  young  nobleman  retort- 
ed in  a  poem,  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  which  showed 
the  world  that  the  abused  versicles 
were  but  the  languid  recreations  of 
a  man  in  whose  hand,  when  roused 
to  earnest  work,  the  pen  became  a 
weapon  of  tremendous  power.  Two 
years  of  foreign  travel  led  the  poet 
through  those  scenes  whioh  he  de- 

*  scribes  in  **  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
'  age."    Poems  and  dramas  followed, 

-  snowing  wonderful  literary  fertility, 
and  in  1812  Byron  was  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  English  literary 
world.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  gave  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Grecian  independence,  and  died 
April  19,  1824.  While  displaying 
an  extraordinary  power  and  splen- 
dor of  language,  some  of  Byron's 
longer  poems  show  a  depravity  un- 
redeemed by  wit.    They  have  the 

-  same  effect  by  the  side  of  his  better 
effusions,  that  some  rank,  offensive 
weed  has  in  a  garden  of  lilies  and 

*  roses.    The  poetical  fame  of  Byron 

*  was  greater  in  his  lifetime  than  it 
can  ever  be  again.  With  as  little 
power  as  any  great  poet  ever  pos- 
sessed of  deliueating  the  character 
and  passions  of  other  men,  Byron 

*  was  not  true  to  nature  unless  when 
he  drew  his  materials  from  within; 
but  much  of  his  poetry,  unreal  and 
fantastic  as  it  is  in  its  representa- 
tions of  human  life,  has  the  singular 
charm  which  belongs  to  the  self- 
drawn  image  of  a  nature  nobly  en- 
dowed, but  vacillating  morally  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  goodness  and 
of  evil.  Extracts  from  pp.  42,  58, 
60,  64,  124.  236. 

C^esak,  Ca'ius  Ju'lius,  the  first  Ro- 
man emperor,  whence  future  em- 
perors were  called  Caesars.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Rome 
produced  ;  renowned  both  for  bis 


military  exploits  and  for  his  ability 
as  a  historian.  He  fell  beueath  the 
daggers  of  conspirators  on  the  ides 
of  March,  43  B.  C,  aud  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age. 

Cairn  (the  ai  like  a  in  care\  a  heap 
of  stones  to  mark  a  grave,  &c. 

Ca'ius  (ka'yus). 

Calyp'ho,  in  fabulons  history,  the 
queen  of  the  island  on  which  Clys<es 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  where  he 
was  detained  by  her  spells. 

Cam'o-ens,    Dom   Luis,  the  Portu- 

fue.se  poet,  is  supposed  to  have 
een  born  at  Lisbon;  about  the  year 
1524.  He  died  in  1579.  *The 
u  Lusiad  "  is  his  principal  poem ; 
but  he  left  al>o  a  great  number  of 
sonnets,  some  of  which  equal  those 
of  Petrarcfc  Mentioned  by  Words- 
worth, p.  122. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  one  of  the  great- 
est lvric  poets  of  the  age,  was  born 
July  27, 1777,  at  Glasgow.  Scotland, 
where  his  father  was  a  merchant. 
Educated  at  the  university  of  his 
native  town,  Campbell  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1799  published 
his  "Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which 
lifted  him  at  once  into  a  great  repu- 
tation. In  1802,  before  he  had 
reached  his  26th  year,  he  wrote  his 
"  Hohenlinden,"  and  "  LochieTs 
Warning."  This  last  poem  was  a 
great  favorite  with  Sir  Walter  Scott; 
and  Irving  speaks  of  the  two  poems 
"as  exquisite  gems,  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  establish  the  author's 
title  to  the  sacred  name  of  poet." 
His  ballad  of  "  Lord  Ullin's  Daugh- 
ter "  is  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  scenic  powers  or  picturing  in 
words.  Indeed,  his  genius  shines 
most  conspicuously  in  his  Ivrios, 
which  are  among  the  noblest  in  the 
language.  His  "Gertrude  of  Wy- 
oming" is  a  beautiful  but  not  a 
great  poem.  Campbell  is  one  of 
the  most  correct  and  elegant  of 
modern  writers  of  verse.  His  schol- 
arship was  extensive;  and  he  was 
prouner  of  his  Greek  than  of  his 
poetry.  For  a  number  of  years 
(1820- 1831)  he  edited  the  London 
New  Monthly  Magazine  No  man 
was  more  earnest  in  his  sympathy 
with  all  that  was  generous  and 
noble.  Early  in  life  he  married 
a  is  cousin,  Miss  Sinclair;  but  the 
death  of  one  son  and  the  madness 
of  another  cast  a  gloom  on  his  ex- 
istence.   The  infirmities  of  charac- 
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ter  which  grew  partly  otit  of  his 
unhappiuess  every  kind  heart  will 
forget  in  the  splendor  of  his  genius 
and  the  amiableness  of  his  personal 
qualities.  Few  English  poems  are 
more  widely  and  repeatedly  quoted 
than  his  shorter  lyrics,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  soon  superseded  by 
anything  better  in  the  same  vein. 
In  the  compression,  energy,  and 
grace  of  his  poetical  diction  he  has 
rarely  been  equaled.  Campbell 
died  in  1844,  at  Boulogne,  ana  his 
mortal  remains  lie  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  See  pp.  195,  226, 
845,  479. 

Cap-a-pie  (kap-a-pe'),  from  head  to 
foot.    (Fr.) 

Carthaginian  (-jin'yan),  pertaining 
to  ancient  Carthage.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, being  devoted  chiefly  to 
commerce,  neglected  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  produced  no  literature 
that  has  endured. 

Cat'a-phract,  a  species  of  heavy 
defensive  armor  ;  a  horseman  in 
complete  armor. 

Cat'iline  (-line),  a  Roman  patrician, 
bora  about  B  C.  109,  and  famous  for 
his  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Koine.  He  was  eloquently 
denounced  by  CicerO,  and,  fly- 
ing from  the  city,  was  slain  in 
.     battle. 

Causticity  (-tis'i-ty). 

Centre  or  Center!  The  latter  form 
is  preferred  by  Webster. 

Cekvan'tes,  Miguel,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  novelist,  was  born  1547, 
died  1616.  His  reputation  rests 
chiefly  on  his  "  Don  Quixote,'* 
written  to  ridicule  knight-errantry. 

Chagrin  (sha-greeu'  or  sha-grln). 

Chaldke  (kal-de'j,  relating  to  Chal- 
dea,  anciently  a  part  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  on  the  Euphrates. 
Chaldea  was  famous  for  its  sages 
or  wise  men. 

Chalice  (chal'is ;  but  there  is  au- 
thority also  for  kilfU). 

Chancel  (chan'sel). 
•  Channing,  Wm.  Ellery,  was  born 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  1780.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Wm.  Ellery, 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Chan- 
ning was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege; studied  for  the  ministry,  and 
in  1803  accepted  a  call  to'  take 
charge  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Federal  Street,  Boston.  He  re- 
tained the  situation  till  his  death, 


(Oct.  2, 1842),  during  which  period 
his  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  an 
ethical  writer  was  very  great.  His 
discourses  and  essays  give  him  a 
lofty  rank,  not  only  as  an  eloquent 
advocate  of  human  rights,  but  as 
one  of  the  foremost  masters  of  an 
English  style  at  once  pure,  lumi- 
nous, atid  forcible.  Always  fearless 
in  his  utterance  of  unpopular  truths, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  discus- 
sion of  the  moral  duties  of  the 
American  people  in  regard  to  slav- 
ery; and  now,  read  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  his  views  will, 
be  found  to  be  as  wise  as  they  are 
humane.  His  sympathies  went 
forth  to  the  toiling  millions  of  every 
grade ;  to  the  sailors,  the  poor  work- 
women, the  day-laborers  ;  but  he 
was  disposed  to  look  less  to  changes 
in  external  condition  than  to  intel- 
lectual culture  and  moral  develop- 
ment, for  permanent  reforms.  The 
great  work  of  the  age  he  conceived 
to  be  u  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  enlightened  religion  through 
the  mass  of  the  people."  He  was 
ever  anxious  to  raise  the  profession  ' 
of  teachers  to  its  rightful  position 
of  honor;  regarding  schools  as  the 
fountain-heads  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  moral  enlightenment.  See 
pp.  76, 118,  238. 

Charade. (sha-rade'),  a  syllabic  enig- 
ma, so  named  from  its  inventor, 
made  upon  a  word  the  two  syllables 
of  which,  when  separately  taken, 
are  themselves  words.  See  speci- 
men, p.  345. 

Chart  a  (kar'taj. 

Chatham,  Wm.  Pitt,  earl  of,  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  England,  Nov.  15, 
1708.  Educated  at  Oxford  he  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1736.  His  fig- 
ure was  tall  and  manly;  his  deport- 
ment dignified  and  graceful;  his 
countenance  singularly  expressive. 
His  voice  was  both  full  and  clear. 
While  his  lowest  whisper  was  dis- 
tinctly heard,  his  middle  tones  were 
sweet,  rich,  and  beautifully  varied ; 
and  when  he  elevated  his  voice  to 
its  highest  pitch,  the  House  was 
completely  filled  with  the  volume 
of  the  sound.  All  accounts  concur 
in  representing  the  effects  of  his 
oratory  to  have  been  prodigious. 
The  spirit  and  vehemence  which 
animated  it  —  the  appositeness  of 
his  invective  —  the  grandeur  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  heart-stirring  nature 
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of  hi*  appeal*,  are  all  confessed  by 
the  united  testimony  of  bis  contem- 
poraries. In  1766  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry.  In  1767  an 
attempt,  partially  successful,  was 
made  to  drive  "the  great  com- 
moner," as  he  was  called,  from 
power;  but  after  au  interval,  he  re- 
turned with  greater  influence  than 
ever.  Finding  himself,  however, 
inadequately  seconded  by  his  col- 
legues,  he  resigned  office  1766.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  he  strenuously 
urged  the  abandonment  of  coercive 
measures  against  America;  but  his 
warn  in £8  were  rejected,  and  in  1776 
the  colonies  declared  themselves 
independent  It  was  while  exhort- 
ing the  lords  on  the  subject  of  a 
reconciliation  with  America,  that 
he  fell  down  in  a  convulsive  fit  in 
the  House,  April  8,  1778,  dying  on 
the  11th  of  the  following  month,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age.  The  pri- 
vate life  of  Chatham  was  no  less 
amiable  and  exemplary  than  his 
public  career  was  illustrious.  As 
an  orator  he  stands  foremost  among 
English  debaters.  His  second  son 
was  the  celebrated  William  Pitt. 
See  speech,  p.  113. 

Chevalier  (shov-a-leer7). 

Chillon  (shil-long/). 

Chivalry  (shiv'al-ry). 

Chops,  in  nautical  usage,  the  mouth 
or  entrance. 

Christendom  (kris'n-dom),  Christian 
countries  collectively. 

Christianity  ( kris-te-an'i-ty). 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  the  most 
eminent  of  Roman  orators,  was  born 
B.  C.  106.  -  He  distinguished  him- 
self not  only  as  a  statesman,  but  as 
an  advocate  and  writer.  His  works 
are  numerous.  While  occupying 
the  office  of  consul,  he  denounced 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  drove 
the  profl  gate" from  Rome.  For  this 
service  the  public  enthusiasm  heap- 
ed upon  Cicero  unwonted  honors; 
in  the  senate  and  in  the  forum  he 
was  saluted  as  parens  pntria  (the 
parent  of  his  country).  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Cicero,  see 
note,  p.  376;  speech,  p.  466. 

Cimbri  (sim'bri),  a  Celtic  people  who 
occupied  a  region,  now  a  part  of 
Denmark.  They  were  defeated  in 
battle  by  Marius,  B.  C.  102. 

Ci'mon,  an  Athenian  general,  son 
of  Miltiades,  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Persians,  470  B.  C.    He 


displayed  his  wisdom  and  patriotic^ 
by  founding  public  schools. 

Clangor  (klang'gur). 

Clerk  ( klerk  or  klark). 

Coleridge.  Samuel  Taylor,  distin. 
guished  as  a  poet  and  philosopher, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 

p  born    in   Devonshire,   England,  in 

'  1772.  He  entered  the  university  at 
Cambridge,  but  suddenly  left  and 
enlisted  in  London  into  a  horse  regi- 
ment. Discovered  and  rescued  by 
his  friends,  be  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  subsequently  left 
without  a  degree.  He  now  associ- 
ated himself  with  Southev,  and 
another  young  poet,  Lovel,  in  a 
Utopian  scheme  of  founding  a 
Pantisocracy,  or  republic  of  pm* 
freedom,  in  America;  but  this  pro- 
ject evaporated  very  harmlessly  in 
the  marriages  of  the  poets  wirh  tnree 
sisters  at  Bristol  Coleridge's  hab- 
its of  mind  and  of  business  rendered 
his  publications  unprofitable  to  him- 
self, and  disastrous  to  his  publishers. 
Opium-eating  gradually  uuhinged 
the  structure  of  his  mind,  and  he 
became  an  exile  from  his  family 
and  his  dearest  friends,  of  whom 
Wordsworth  had  been  one.  His 
capital  defect  seemed  to  be  a  want 
of  energetic  will.  His  prose  works 
include  dissertations  on  theology, 
history,  politics,  the  principles  "of 
society.  H  is  poet  ical  works  consist 
of  odes,  ballads,  dramas ;  but  most 
of  thfem  exhibit  incompleteness  of 
design.  His  translations  from  the 
German  of  Schiller  are  very  admi- 
rable. 1  he  conspicuous  features  of 
his  poetry  are  its  exquisite  melody 
of  versification,  and  the  fiue  literary 
taste  by  which  the  diction  is  chas- 
tened. His  "  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc," 
in  its  exultant  sublimity,  equals  the 
best  efforts  of  Milton.  Coleridge 
was  celebrated  for  his  powers  of 
conversation.  He  died  at  Higligate, 
July,  18a4.  His  son,  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge inherited  his  father's  infirmi- 
ties, and  much  of  his  father's  genius. 
See  pp.  274.  434. 

Collins,  William,  the  son  of  a  hat- 
ter, was  born  in  Chichester,  Eng- 
land, 1720.  In  1744  he  settled  in 
London,  but  suffered  from  poverty 
even  bevond  the  common  lot  of 
poets,  lie  published  his  Odes,  and 
planned  gigantic  enterprises  of  au- 
thorship; but  his  mode  of  life,  act- 
ing ou  latent  tendencies  to  insanity, 
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nursed  the  fatal  seed  that  germinat- 
ed into  incurable  madness.  After 
a  seven  years'  existence  in  this 
state,  he  died  at  Chichester  in  1766. 
Dr.  Johnson  called  on  him  iu  the 
midst  of  his  malady,  and  found  him 
reading  the  New  Testament.  "  I 
have  but  one  book,"  said  poor  Col- 
lins, "  but  it  is  the  best."  Collins's 
poems  are  not  numerous;  but  they 
exhibit  a  fine  literary  taste,  a  spir- 
itual transparency  of  conception 
and  expression,  great  refinement 
of  diction,  and  an  unerring  ear  for 
rhythmical  melody.  See  pp.  181, 
807. 

Col-os-se'um  or  Coliseum,  the 
amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  at 
Borne. 

Colter  or  Coulter,  the  fore-iron 
or  cutter  of  a  plow. 

Combat  (kura'bat  or  kdm'bat). 

Comely  (kum'ly). 

Com-munk',  to  converse;  also,  to  re- 
ceive the  communion. 

Com'mon-place,  trite. 

Comrade  (kdm'r&de  or  kum'rade). 

Confessor.  The  best  speakers  put 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  but 
there  is  authority  for  co*-fcM?or. 

Construe  (k&n'stroo). 

Con-tem'plate,  to  view. 

Contumely.  Hood  (p.  54)  puts*  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but, 
except  where  the  measure  requires 
it,  it  should  be  on  the  first:  kon'tu- 
me-ly. 

Cordon  (korMon  or  kor'dong),  a 
band  worn  as  a  badge;  also,  a  line 
of  military  posts. 

Corselet  (kors;let). 

Coktes  (kor'tez),  Fernando,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  born  in 
Spain,  1485;  died  1564. 

Cottle,  Joseph,  a  bookseller  of 
Bristol,  England,  born  1769,  died 
1853.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
poems  and  of  a  volume  of  Reminis- 
cences of  Coleridge  and  others.  See 
his  ac#unt  of  Henderson,  p.  444. 

Councilor  or  Councillor. 

Counselor  or  Counsellor. 

Courteous  (knrt'e-us  or  kortfyus). 

Cowper,  Wm.,  was  born  in  Hertford- 
shire, England,  in  1731.  He  was 
only  six  years  old  when  he  lost  his 
mother  More  than  fifty  vears  after 
the  day  on  which  a  sad  little  face, 
looking  from  the  nursery  window, 
had  seen  a  dark  hearse  moving 
slowly  from  the  door,  an  old  man, 
smitten  with  incurable  madness,  but 


then  enjoying  a  brief  lucid  interval, 
bent  over  a  picture,  and  saw  the 
never-forgotten  image  of  that  kind- 
est earthly  friend,  from  whom  he 
had  so  long  been  severed,  but  whom 
he  was  so  soon  to  join  in  the  sor- 
rowless  land.  There  are  no  more 
touching  or  beautiful  lines  in  Eng- 
lish poetry  than  Cowper's  Verses 
to  his  mother's  picture.  The  cir- 
cumstance to  which  his  morbid 
nervousness  and  melancholy  may 
most  of  all  be  traced,  is  mil  of 
warning  for  the  young.  The  poor, 
motherless  boy  of  six  was  sent  to 
a  boarding-school,  where  a  senior 
pupil,  whose  brutality  and  coward- 
ice cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned, led  the  child  a  terrible  life 
for  two  years,  crushing  down  his 
young  spirit  with  cruel  blows  and 
bitter,  persecut  ion.  Cowper's  prin- 
cipal poems,  Table  Talk,  The  Task, 
&c.,  are  mostly  of  a  didactic  char- 
acter ;  but  their  lofty  strain  of 
religious  and  moral  reflection  is 
mingled  with  general  satire,  and 
interspersed  with  description.  His 
language,  simple,  elegant,  and-  ex- 
pressive, gushes  without  effort  into 
every  avenue  of  feeling.  In  1791 
he  published  a  translation  of  Homer, 
which  we  think  deserving  a  higher 
reputation  than  it  has  yet  reached. 
In  1794,  the  gloom  of  madness  fell 
again  upon  his  mind,  and  only  for 
very  brief  intervals  was  there  any 
light,  until  the  ineffable  brilliance 
of  a  higher  life  broke  on  his  rap- 
tured gaze.  He  died  April  25, 1800. 
See  pp.  286,  400. 

Corse  ( Kdrs  or  kors). 

Crimean  (kri-me'an),  pertaining  to 
the  Crimea 

Croly,  Rev.  George,  poet  and  the- 
ologian, was  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  1780,  and  studied  for  the 
Church.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Tales 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,"  •»  Sala- 
thiel,  a  Novel,"  "  Catiline,  a  Trag- 
edy," and  several  minor  poems, 
marked  by  dramatic  power  and 
great  literary  skill.  '  His  diction  is 
sometimes  overwrought  in  its  in- 
tensity, bat  never  tame  or  inele- 
gant.   He  died  1860.    See  p.  104. 

Cur' pew  (from  the  French  couvre- 
feu%  cover  fire),  a  bell  anciently 
rung  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eveni  <g, 
when  people  were  obliged  to  ex- 
tinguisn  their  fires  and  lights. 

Curran,  John  Philpot,  an  Irish 
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lawyer  and  patriot,  celebrated  for 
his  eloquence  and  wit,  was  born  of 
humble  parents  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cork,  1760.  He  became  a  mem* 
her  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
in  1784.  His  oratorical  powers 
were  of  the  most  brilliant  descrip- 
tion, and  through  them  he  wielded 
an  immense  iufluence  over  his  coun- 
trymen. He  died  in  London  1817. 
See  p.  260. 

Dactyl' ic,  pertaining  to  a  dactyl  or 
poetical  foot  consisting  of  three 
syllables,  the  first  long  and  the 
others  short,  like  the  joints  of  a 
finger;  the  Greek  word  daktulos 
meaning  a  finger. 

Daniel  (dan'e-el). 

Dante  (dati'te),  Alighieri,  the  sub- 
limest  of  the  Italian  poets,  was  born 
at  Florence,  1266,  and  died  at  Ra- 
venna, 1321. 

Daunt  (daut). 

Davy,  Sib  Humphrey,  a  celebrated 
chemist,  born  in  England,  1779, 
died  1838. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  an  American 
naval  officer,  distinguished  for 
bravery  and  skill,  was  born  1779, 
and  fell  in  a  duel  with  Commodore 
Barron,  1820. 

Decease  (-sese  not  -seze). 

Decius  (de'se-us),  a  consul  of  ancient 
Rome,  B.  C.  840.  The  night  before 
a  great  battle,  he  and  his  colleague 
had  a  vision,  announcing  that  the 

general  of  one  side  and  the  army  of 
tie  other  were  devoted  to  death. 
The  consuls  thereupon  agreed  that 
the  one  whose  wing  first  began 
to  waver  should  devote  himself 
-and  the  army  of  the  enemy  to 
destruction.  This '  fortune  fell  to 
Decius;  and  as  his  wing  gave  way, 
he  rushed  among  the  thickest  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  slain,  leaving 
the  victory  to  the  Romans. 

Defense  or  Defence.  Webster  pre- 
fers a,  because  a  is  used  in  the  de- 
rivative defensive. 

Democracy.  This  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  demos,  people, 
krateo,  to  govern. 

Demos'thk-nes,  the  greatest  orator 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Athens,  in 
Greece,  about  380  B.  C.  In  his 
first  attempts  to  speak  before  the 
people,  his  feeble  and  stammering 
voice,  his  interrupted  respiration, 
his  ungraceful  gestures,  and  his  ill- 
arranged  periods,  brought  upon 
him  general  ridicule.    His  failure, 


however,  only  roused  his  energies; 
he  resolved  to  correct  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  youth,  and  overcame 
them  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance 
which  have  passed  into  a  proverb. 
He  was  an  active  foe  to  all  en- 
croachments on  public  freedom, 
and  was  consequently  maligned  by 
JSschines  who  favored  the  aristo- 
cratic faction.  It  was  to  rouse  his 
countrymen  against  Philip,  King  of 
Macedonia,  that  the  most  splendid 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  called  his 
Philippics,  were  pronounced.  He 
died  B.  C.  322.  "  His  manner," 
says  Hume,  "is  rapid  harmony 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense;  it  is 
vehement  reasoning  without  any 
appearance  of  art ;  it  is  disdain, 
anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved 
in  a  continued  stream  of  argument; 
and,  of  all  human  productions,  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to 
us  the  models  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  perfection."  fc><*e  pp.  123, 
247,  481. 

Design  (de-sine'  or  de-zine'). 

Dewy  (du'y). 

Dexterous  or  Dextrous.  Webster 
prefers  the  latter  form. 

Dickens,  Charles,  the  most  popular 
English  novelist  of  his  day,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  England,  1812. 
Early  in  life  he  was  placed  in 
an  attorney '8  office ;  then  he  be- 
came a  reporter  for  some  of  the 
daily  papers  of  London,  and  at 
length  began  to  sketch  on  paper, 
under  the  signature  of  Box.  the  va- 
ried life  he  witnessed.  His  fame 
dates  from  the  publication  of  his 
44  Pickwick  Papers  "  in  1837.  Then 
followed  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  a 
tale  crowded  with  finely  drawn  por- 
traits and  scenes  of  modern  English 
life;  and  "  Oliver  Twist,"  in  which 
some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  London 
life  are  depicted.  A  visit  to  Amer- 
ica in  1842  supplied  material  for 
two  new  works,  4i  Amajjcan  Notes 
for  General  Circulation,"  and 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  In  both  his 
besetting  tendency  to  caricature  is 
prominent.  Seizing  an  odd  feature 
or  whimsical  trait  in  a  man  or 
woman,  he  creates  from  that  sin- 
gle quality  a  character.  Dickens's 
works  all  betray  haste  in  the  com- 
position. Commanding  large  sums 
by  his  pen,  he  is  obviously  tempted 
to  give  little  time  to  that  condensa- 
tion and  elaboration  which  might 
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secure  for  his  writings  a  more  en- 
during fame.  His  sympathies,  in 
depicting  men  and  manners  in  his 
own  country,  are  on  the  right  side, 
and  several  of  his  novels  were  writ- 
ten to  promote  some  popular  re- 
form.    See  pp.  72,  89,  304. 

Diamond  (di'a-raond  or  di'mond). 

Diapa'son,  in  music  the  octave  or 
interval  which  includes  all  the 
tones. 

Di'et,  an  assembly  of  rulers  and  del- 
egates. 

Discern  (diz-zern'). 

Dismay'  (diz-  or  dis-). 

Dispatch  or  Despatch. 

Dissolve  (diz-zolv'). 

Dolokous  (dol'or-us). 

Donnelly,  Ignatius,  member  of 
Congress  (1864)  from  Minnesota. 
He  has  been  Lieut-Governor  of 
the  State,  and  is  still  quite  a  young 
man. 

Doiuan  (dore're-an),  relating  to  an- 
c.ent  Doris  in  Greece.  The  Dorian 
or  Doric  style  of  music  was  grave 
rather  than  gay. 

Drachma  (drak'ma),  an  ancient  sil- 
ver coin. 

Drama  (dra'ma,  dram'a,  or  dra'ma). 

Dry'ad,  a  wood-nymph  in  ancient 
mythology.  By  "  the  oak-crowned 
sisters  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen  " 
(p.  310),  Collins  means  the  Dryads 
and  Diana. 

Dry  den,-  John,  a  celebrated  poet, 
was  born  in  Northamptonshire, 
England,  1631,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At 
first  a  partisan  of   Cromwell,  he 

'  subsequently  became  a  strenuous 
royal istr.  His  veerings  in  religion, 
politics,  criticism,  and  taste, 
throughout  his  life,  exhibit  a  mind 
under  the  dominion  of  mere  im- 
pulse. Having  to  rely  on  literature 
for  a  support,  he  wrote  poems  and 
plays.  The  latter  are  foul  and  exe- 
crable productions,  disgraceful  to 
the  author  and  to  the  corrupt  social 
state  which  the  restoration  of  mon- 
archy, in  the  person  of  Charles  II., 
introduced.  One  of  the  best  of 
Dryden's  minor  pieces  is  his 
44  Alexander's  Feast,"  an  ode  in 
honor  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  from 
which  see  an  extract  p.  68 

Dudevant,  Madame  Amantine, 
better  known  by  her  assumed  name 
of  George  Sand,  was  born  in  Indre, 
France,  in  1804.  Left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  she  was  educated 
22 


by  her  grandmother,  a  believer  in 
the  doctrines  of  B<  >usseau.  Married 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a  country 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dude- 
vant,  a  ^separation  was  effected  in 
1831,  her  husband  being  allowed  to 
retain  her  fortune.  She  removed 
to  Paris,  and  began  to  write  novels, 
from  the  sale  of  which  she  derived 
a  liberal  income.  For  a  time  she 
adopted  the  male  attire,  and  by  her 
independent  eccentricities  acquired 
great  notoriety.  The  talent  dis- 
played in  her  writings  is  incon- 
testable. In  an  autobiographical 
sketch  she  says:  44  My  religion  has 
never  changed  fundamentally ;  that 
eternal  doctrine  of  believers,  the 
good  God,  the  immortal  soul,  the 
hopes  of  another  life,  —  all  this  has 
remained,  unshaken  by  scrutiny, 
bv  discussion,  and  even  by  intervals 
of  despairing  doubt."  See  an  ex- 
tract from  her  novel  of 4t  Consuelo," 
p.  173. 

Dynasty  {din'-  or  di'-). 

Economical  (ek-  or  e-). 

Ki'THER(e-  or  1'-;  the  former  mode 
is  preferred  by  Walker,  Worcester, 
Smart,  Cooley). 

Eld,  old  times;  old  age. 

Engine  (errjln). 

Enginery  (en'jin-ry). 

Epaminon'das,  a  Theban  general, 
illustrious  for  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues, fell  in  the  moment  of  victory 
at  the  battle  of  Man-ti-ne'a,  B.  C. 
868. 

Ere  (pronounced  air),  before. 

E'sill,  supposed  to  be  Shakespeare's 
mode  or  spelling  Yesel,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Rhine  nearest  Den- 
mark. 

Elysian  (e-lizh'e-an  or  e-lizh'yan). 

Emmett,  Robert,  the  son  of  a  physi- 
cian at  Cork,  Ireland,  was  educated 
for  the  law.  Being  implicated  in 
the  Irish  rebellion  in  1803,  he  was 
executed.  See  his  speech  p.  219. 
His  brother,  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
mett, fled  to  the  United  States,  and 
died  in  New  York,  1827. 

Epaulet  (ep'aw-let). 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  and  theolo- 
gians of  his  age;  was  born  at 
Rotterdam,  Holland,  1467  ;  died 
1536. 

Equaled  or  Equalled. 

Ekking  (fir'ring  or  err'ing). 

Eu'clid,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  800 
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B.  0.  He  immortalized  his  name 
by  his  hooks  on  geometry. 

Eu-re'ka  (Greek,  7  have  found  U). 

European  (yoo-ro-pe'an). 

Everett,  Edward,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  American  orators, 
was  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts, 1794.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
graduated  with  distinguished  credit 
in  1811.  Having  studied  for  the 
ministry,  he  was  chosen,  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  nineteen,  to  succeed  the 
eloquent  Buckminster  at  Brattle 
Street  Church,  Boston.  In  1815,  he 
was  elected  Greek  professor  at  Har- 
vard College.  He  now  visited  Eu- 
rope, and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Scott,  Byron,  Campbell,  Jeffrey,  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  In  1824 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was 
subsequently  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  four  years.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  England, 
and  resided  in  London  about  five 
years.  In  1846  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  but  re- 
signed the  post  in  1849.  On  the 
decease  of  Daniel  Webster,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1863  succeed- 
ed John  Davis  as  national  Senator, 
but  soon  resigned  his  seat,  and  re- 
tired from  official  life.  Since  that 
period  he  has  been  devoted  to  ob- 
jects of  public  benevolence,  and  has 
given  his  best  energies  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  great  national  inter- 
ests. On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Confederate  rebellion  (1861),  he  ar- 
rayed himself  unhesitatingly  on  the 
side  of  the  government,  and  did 
good  service  hy  his  speeches  and 
writings.  Mr.  Everett  was  one  of 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  his  day. 
Bringing  a  generous  culture  as  a 
scholar  into  political  discussion,  he 
stamped  his  public  addresses  with 
a  value  which  will  not  perish  with 
the  agitations  of  the  hour.  His 
style  is  elegant,  glowing,  and  unarti- 
ficial ;  his  sentiments  are  noble  and 
liberal;  his  patriotism  is  lofty  and 
sincere;  his  republicanism  hearty 
and  consistent.  His  works  will  long 
be  regarded  as  an  honor  to  Ameri- 
can literature. 

Exaggerate  (egz-aj'er-ate). 

Ex'k-unt  (Latin,  they  go  out). 

Exhort  (egz-hort'). 

Exquisite  (eks'kwi-zit). 

^xtkaokdinaky  (eks-tror'di-na-ry). 


Eyry  (e'ry  or  a'ry). 

Faber,  Fred.Wm.,  formerly  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
afterward  a  Catholic  priest.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
poems,  one  of  Catholic  hymns,  and 
a  number  of  theological  works,  pub- 
lished between  1840  and  1850,  all 
showing  high  ability  and  thorough 
culture.     See  p.  486. 

Fabricius,  Caius,  a  Roman  general, 
twice  consul.  He  was  a  pattern  of 
virtue  in  his  integrity  and  contempt 
of  riches.    He  died  260  B.  C. 

Fairy  (fare'ry). 

Falconer  (faw'kn-ur). 

Faun,  in  ancient  mythology  a  wood- 
land deity. 

Fawkes,  Guy  (ghi ),  a  native  of  York, 
England,  who  was  engaged  in  1605 
in' a  plot  for  blowing  up  the  House 
of  Lords  with  gunpowder.  He  was 
executed  with  seven  others,  Janu- 
ary, 1606. 

Fed'er-al  (from  the  Latin  fadtts,  a 
compact),  relating  to  a  league  or 
compact. 

Fichte  (fik'ta),  Johann  G.,  a  cele- 
brated German  pLKosopher  and 
metaphysician,  was  born  in  1762, 

*  in  Upper  Lusatia;  died  1814.  He 
led  a  pure,  heroic  life;  and,  in  his 
theoretic  philosophy,  amid  much 
that  is  erroneous,  there  is  much 
that  is  noble  and  good.  See  p. 
272. 

Filicaja,  Vincenzo  de,  an  eminent 
Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Florence, 
1642 ;  died  1707.    See  p.  422. 

Fine7 less,  endless,  boundless. 

Fell,  a  skin  or  hide. 

Flambeau  (flam 'bo). 

Forehead  (for'ed  or  for'hed). 

Forum  (fore'um  or  fo'rum). 

Forward  (for7 ward). 

Franchise  (fran'chiz). 

Frontier  (front'eer). 

Fulfill  (W.)  or  Fulfil. 

Fullness  (W.)  or  Fulness. 

Gal-i-le'o,  Galilei,  a  distinguished 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Pisa,  in 
Italy,  1564.  While  a  child  he  was 
very  skillful  in  constructing  toys 
and  pieces  of  machinery.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  was  a  mathe- 
matical professor.  Having  declared 
his  conviction  of  the  Copernican 
svstem  of  the  universe,  he  was 
charged  with  heresy,  and  compelled 
to  recant  his  notions,  but  be  stamp- 
ed his  foot  and  muttered,  rt  Yet  it 
moves !  "    He  died  1642. 
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Galmard  (gal'yard),  a  brisk,  gay 
man:  also,  a  dance. 

Garrulous  (gar'roo-his). 

Gasca,  Fed  ho  dk,  bom  in  Castile, 
Spain,  1497,  was  sent  to  Peru,  1645, 
and  died  in  Valladolid,  1667.  See 
p.  168. 

Genius  (jSne'yus  or  je'ni-us). 

Gibbon,  Edward,  the  historian  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  born  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, in  1737,  and  died  in  London, 
1794.  His  style  is  somewhat  ornate, 
and  his  diction  gives  evidence  of  a 
partiality  for  the  French  language. 
His  history  is  hostile  to  Christianity, 
but  his  objections  have  been  well 
answered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Milman  in 
his  edition  oT  Gibbon's  great  work. 

Giles  (pronounced  jiltz). 

Gloky  (glore'ry). 

Goethe  (gher'ta),  Johann  Wolf- 
gang von,  was  bom  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  in  Germanv,  1749; 
died  at  Weimar,  1832.  His  is  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  names  in 
European  literature  As  poet,  nov- 
elist, philosopher,  he  was  alike  emi- 
nent.   See  p.  210. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  the  son  of  an 
Irish  curate,  was  born  1728,  died 
1774.  He  was  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  his  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Washington  Irving.  As  a 
Ipet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  he  ex- 
hibited noble  talents  and  gained  a 
great  reputation.  Gentle,  generous, 
and  good-hearted,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  irresolute,  vain,  and  im- 
provident. 

Gone  (gdn  or  gawn). 

Gracchi  (grak'kl).  Two  brothers, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  ancient  Rome.  Sprung  from  the 
aristocracy,  they  yet  nobly  devoted 
themselves  to  the  rescue  of  popular 
liberty.  Tiberius  SemproniusJJrac- 
chus,  the  elder  brother,  was  slain 
B.  C. 133.  Caius  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, nine  years  younger  than  Ti- 
berius, perished  B.  C.  121,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three. 

Grattan,  Henry,  an  Irish  statesman 
and  orator,  was  born  in  Dublin,  1750. 
His  fiery  eloquence,  guided  by  good 
taste  and  strong  judgment,  gave  him 
a  commanding  influence.  He  died 
1820.  See  Madden's  account  of 
bis  oratory,  p.  277;  extracts  from 
speeches,  pp.  66,  70,  144,  310. 

Gray,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  scrivener, 
was  bora  in  Loudon,  1716.    To  the 


love  of  a  good  mother  he  was  in- 
debted for  a  su perior  education  His 
life  was  spent  chiefly  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  amid  his  favorite 
studies.  Here,  like  a  monk  in  his 
cell,  he  read  and  wrote  untiringly. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  affections, 
of  sincere  piety,  and  practical  benev- 
olence. Of  his  scanty  poems  the 
"  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  " 
is  the  most  famous.  Corrected  and 
re-corrected  line  by  line,  it  yet 
shows  no  sign  of  elaboration;  its 
melancholy  grace  is  the  perfection 
of  art.  There  are  writers  with 
whom  a  slovenly  style  stands  for 
nature,  and  rude  unpraned  stanzas 
for  the  fairest  growths  of  poetry. 
Gray  was  not  or  these.  His  classi- 
cally formed  taste  was  too  pure  and 
too  fastidious  to  be  content  with 
any  but  carefully  polished  verses. 
His  chief  prose  writings  are  letters, 
written  in  a  clear,  picturesque  style. 
He  died  of  gout,  1771.  See  Elegy, 
p.  189. 

Griffin,  Gerald,  a  novelist  and 
poet,  was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland, 
1803.  Emigrating  to  London,  he 
became  a  reporter  for  the  press,  and 
subsequently  an  author.  He  wrote 
"  The  Collegians,"  a  novel,  several 
poems,  and  a  tragedy,  founded  on  a 
Grecian  story.  All  these  works 
display  remarkable  powers.  In 
1838  he  joined  the  Christian  Broth- 
erhood (Catholic),  but  in  1840  died 
of  fever.    See  p.  166.  • 

Groveling  or  Grovelling. 

Guardian  (gard'i-an). 

Guide  (ghide). 

Guize  (ghite). 

Guizot  (gwe-zo),  F.  P.  G.,  a  French 
statesman  and  writer,  was  born  at 
Nismes,  1787,  of  a  Protestant  family. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of 
the  English  Revolution,1'  "  Shake- 
speare and  his  Times,"  a  brief  me- 
moir of  Washington,  "  Moral  Medi- 
tations and  Studies,"  &c.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  king 
Louis  Phillip©,  after  whose  fall  he 
retired  from  public  life.    See  p.  100. 

Guttural  (gut'ur-al),  formed  in  the 
throat. 

Ha' be-as  Corpus  (Latin,  have  the 
body),  a  writ  td'  a  jailer  to  produce 
his  prisoner  in  court, or  for  removing 
a  person  from  one  court  to  another. 
See  p.  260. 

Hastings,  Warren,  was  born  in 
England,  in  1783,.    In  1774  he  wag 
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appointed  governor-general  of  Ben- 
gal. For  his  conduct  in  office  his 
impeachment  was  moved  bv  Burke, 
April  4th,  1766.  The  trial  began  in 
1788,  and  did  not  terminate  till  1795. 
He  was  acquitted,  and  died  1818. 
See  extract  from  Burke's  speech, 
p.  65. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  an  Ameri- 
can writer  of  rare  and  peculiar 
genius,  was  born  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  the  year  1807,  and 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  in 
1825.  A  man  of  sensitive  nature 
and  secluded  habits,  one  of  his  first 
productions  was  a  tale,  entitled 
u  The  Gentle  Boy,"  which  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  His  reputa- 
tion gradually  widened,  until,  in' 
1860,  his  "  Scarlet  Letter "  placed 
him  among  the  foremost  of  the  im- 
aginative writers  of  his  day.  This 
work  was  followed  by  "  The  House 
of  Seven  Gables,"  "  The  Blithedale 
Romance,"  "The  Marble  Faun," 
"  Our  Old  Home,"  and  several 
minor  productions,  all  marked  by 
singular  beauty  and  felicity  of 
style,  and  by  a  vigor  and  originality 
or  invention,  which  distinguished 
him  signally  among  contemporary 
authors.  He  died  in  Plymouth,  N. 
H.,  May  19,  1864.    See  p.  316. 

Hearth  (harth). 

Heather  (heth'er  or  heth'er). 

Heaven  (hev'vn). 

Hk'be,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the 
goddess  of  youth,  whose  office  it 
was  to  hand  round  the  nectar  at  the 
banquets  of  the  gods. 

Hecuba,  the  wife  of  Priam,  king  of 
Troy.  On  the  capture*of  Troy  she 
was  carried  away  as  a  slave  by  the 
Greeks. 

Height  or  Hight. 

Hkl'icon,  a  celebrated  range  of 
mountains  in  Boeotia.  Here  sprang 
the  celebrated  fountains,  Aganippe 
and  Hippocrene,  sacred  to  the  Mu- 
ses. 

Helm  (not  helum). 

Hemans,  FELiciA%was  born  at  Liver- 
pool, 1793,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Browne.  Her  youth  was  spent  in 
Wales.  Her  marriage  with  Captain 
Hemans  was  far  from  happy.  Ap- 
pearing before  the  public  as  a  poet- 
ess in  tier  15th  year,  she  continued 
at  intervals  to  produce  works  of  ex- 
quittite  grace  and  tenderness,  until 
some  three  weeks  before  her  death, 


which  took  place  in  Dublin,  1835 
Her  death-bed  was  an  affecting  scene 
of  Christian  fortitude,  resignation, 
and  hope.  Mrs.  Hemans  will  be 
best  known  bv  her  smaller  poems, 
some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
lyrical  spirit  and  beauty.  Had  she 
not  been  compelled  by  circumstan- 
ces to  write  hastily,  and  for-pay,  she 
would  probably  have  done  things 
far  more  worthy  of  her  undoubted 
genius,  and  left  unwritten  much 
that  will  not.  add  to  her  fame,  bee 
pp.  218,  565,  297,  819. 

Henchman,  n  page,  a  servant. 

Henry,  Patrick,  an  American  orator 
and  statesman,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
in  1736.  His  early  life  was  spent  in 
poverty,  and  his  means  of  education 
were  limited.  He  was  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  first  general  Con- 
gress of  the  Colonies,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  that  bodv  by  his 
boldness  and  eloquence,  rle  died 
1799.  His  life  was  written  by  Wm. 
Wirt.    See  pp.  401,  460. 

Herbage  (herb'-  or  erb'-). 

Heko  (here1  ro  or  hero). 

Hessian,  relating  to  Hesse  in  Ger- 
many. 

Hoard  (herd). 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wkktdexu,  an  emi- 
nent American  poet  and  humorist, 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass*'.  1*09, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1829.  Some  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions were  published  in  u  The  Col- 
legian," edited  by  John  O.  Sargent 
and  others.  Choosing  medicine  as 
a  profession,  he  visited  Europe;  re- 
turned and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  lecturer  to  medical  students.  But 
circumstances  gradually  drew  him 
back  to  the  exercise  of  those  talents 
with  which  he  was  peculiarly  en- 
dowed; and  medicine  finally  had 
to  give  way  to  literature.  When 
the  u  Atlantic  Monthly  "  was  started 
in  1865,  Holmes  became  a  leading 
contributor,  and  his  writings  did 
much  to  give  position  and  circula- 
tion to  the  Magazine.  Here  his 
44  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table," 
and  his  novel  of  M  Elsie  Venner" 
first  appeared.  As  a  poet,  Holmes 
is  distinguished  by  his  cleanly  cut, 
sculpturesque  stvie,  never  vague  or 
hazy,  by  the  subtle  grace  and  felicity 
of  his  diction,  and  by  the  appropri- 
ateness and  beauty  of  his  poetical 
imagery.  As  a  humorist,  he  stands 
first  among  American  writers.    He 
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is  a  ready  and  accomplished  speak- 
er, and  his  thorough  scientific  cul- 
ture gives  added  strength  to  his  libr- 
ary accomplishments.  See  pp.  82, 
21*5,  417. 

Homek,  the  great  poet  of  antiquity, 
born  about  B.  C  1044.  He  appears 
to  have  been  an  Asiatic  Greek.  He 
wrote  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
See  an  extract  from  the  former,  p. 
286. 

Hooi>,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  book- 
seller in  Loudon,  was  born  there  in 
1798.  He  learned  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing ;  but  in  1821,  having  already 
contributed  fugitive  papers  to  peri- 
odicals, he  became  sub-editor  or  the 
London  Magazine,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  an  author  by  profes- 
sion. His  career  was  that  of  an 
honorable,  kindly,  industrious  man, 
who  was  never  able  to  raise  himself 
above  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  a 
livelihood;  and  who,  long  suffering 
under  ill  health,  continued  bravely, 
even  on  his  death-bed.  his  efforts  to 
provide  for  his  wife  and  children. 
His  wild  and  vigorous  "Song  of 
the  Shirt "  was  written  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1845.  As  a  punster.  Hood  was  in- 
imitable. He  could  twist  language 
into  every  comical  shape  of  pun  and 
quibble;  but  wit  was  not  nis  best 
quality:  he  possessed  sterling  be- 
nevolence and  genial  philanthropy, 
and  could  move  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature  by  genuine  tender- 
ness and  compassion.  See  pp.  53, 
410. 

Hostler  (hos'lur  or  os'ler). 

Housewife  (huz'wif  or  nous' wife). 

Hovel  (hov'el,  — not  huvvl). 

Howe,  Sir  Wm.,  commanded  the 
British  forces  at  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  but  the  next  spring  was 
compelled  by  Washington  to  evacu- 
ate Boston.  In  1776  he  gained  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  and  occupied 
New  York.    He  died  1814. 

Hulks,  old  or  dismasted  ships,  used  as 
prisons. 

Hull,  Isaac,  a  commodore  in  the 
American  navy  ;  commanded  the 
frigate  Constitution  in  her  encounter 
wirh  the  Guerriere.   Died  1843. 

Humble  (hum'bl  or  um'bl). 

Humok  (hu'mur  or  yoo'raur). 

Hundred  (hun'dred). 

Hunt,  Robert,  a  self-made  man  of 
science,  was  born  at  Devon  port, 
England,  in  1807.    His  best  known 


works  are  "Researches  on  Light," 
44  The  Poetry  of  Science,"  "  Eieinen-. 
tary  Physics."     See  p.  283. 

Hurrah  (hoor-raV). 

Hy'dra,  the  fabulous  many-headed 
monster,  slain  by  Her'cu-les. 

Hymeneal  (hl-men-e'al). 

Iaoo  (e-ah'go). 

1'amb  or  I-am'bic,  a  poetical  foot;  in 
Latin,  a  long  and  short  syllable;  in 
English,  an  unaccented  and  an  ac- 
cented. 

Idea  (i-de'a, — not  i-dee). 

Imagery  (im-aje-ry  or  im'a-jer-y). 

I m 'pro vise  (-vize). 

Ind  OikI),  a'  contraction  of  India. 

Indian  (ind' van  or  in'de-an). 

Ingrate  (in'grate  or  in-grate'). 

Infantile  (in'fant-Il). 

Inherent  (in-here'ent). 

Inquiry  (in-quire'ry). 

Insatiate  (in-Wsh'&te). 

Irving,  Washington,  was  born  iq 
the  city  of  New  York^  April  3, 1783. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
his  mother  an  Englishwoman.  Irv- 
ing began  his  literary  efforts  by  con- 
tributing to  a  newspaper,  edited  by 
his  brother.  He  visited  Europe  in 
1804  ;  returned  home,  and  after 
coquetting  with  the  law,  became  a 
partner  in  a  mercantile  house.  Mis- 
fortunes ensuing,  while  on  a  second 
visit  to  Europe,  he  took  up  literature 
as  a  profession.  In  1819  appeared 
u  The  Sketch  Book,"  which  at  once 
gave  him  a  reputation  that  enabled 
him  to  command  high  prices  from 
publishers.  u  Bracebridge  Hall," 
*'  Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  "  The  Life 
of  Columbus,"  and  other  works  of  a 
sterling  character  succeeded,  the 
sale  of  which  continues  large.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Spain.  Returning  to  his  native 
country  in  1847,  be  settled  at  his 
beautiful  little  place  on  the  Hudson, 
and  devoted  nimself  to  the  life 
which  Thackeray  has  so  genially 
described  (p.  361).  His  last  literary 
production  was  his  admirable  "  Life 
of  Washington."  The  style  of  Irv- 
ing is  pure,  luminous,  and  graceful ; 
correct  without  effort,  at  once  ele- 
gant and  easy.  While  in  England 
he  enjoyed  the  greatest  considera- 
tion and  popularity.  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  a  doctorate  and  a 
public  dinner  j  and  George  the 
Fourth's  fifty-guinea  gold  medal, 
for  eminence  in  historical  com- 
position,   was  awarded  him.     He 
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died  1669.  See  pp.  108,  211, 
851. 

IsHUH(ish 'shoo  or  ish'oo). 

Janty  or  Jaunty  (jau'ty). 

Jkfkkrson,  Thomas,  third  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  bom  1743, 
at  Shad  well,  Va.,  and  was  educated 
for  the  bar.  Entering  the  provin- 
cial Congress  he  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  its  debates  and  drew  up  the 
famous  declaration  of  independence. 
He  was  a  man  of  splendid  abilities 
and  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  used  to  say 
of  slavery,  that  there  was  no  attri- 
bute of  the  Deity  which*  could  side 
with  Die  slaveholder.  Jefferson 
died  July  4th,  1826,  simultaneously 
with  John  Adams,  his  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  Presidency. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  was  born  in  Ra- 
leigh, NO,  Dec.  29,  1608.  Having 
lost  his  father,  he  was  apprenticed 
at  the  age  of  ten  to  a  tailor,  with 
whom  he  served  seven  years.  His 
mother  was  unable  to  pay  for  his 
education,'  and  he  never  attended 
a  school  a  day  in  bis  life.  But 
while  learning 'his  trade,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  himself  to  read 
About  the  year  1826  he  removed  to 
Tennessee  and  commenced  work  as 
a  journeyman  tailor.  He  married, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  his  twen- 

.  tieth  year  that  he  learned  to  write 
and  cipher;  being  indebted  to  his 
wife  for  his  instruction.  In  1853  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee, 
and  in  1857  U  S.  Senator.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Confederate  re- 
bellion ( lbtfl )  he  promptly  took  part 
against  it,  and  committed  himself 
in  the  most  energetic  maimer  to  the 
unconditional  support  of  the  union 
and  the  government.  In  June,  1864, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
can party  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
He  affords  in  his  career  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions in  affording  to  the  hum- 
blest the  means  of  placing  them- 
selves by  the  side  of  the  highest 
through  honest  effort,  perseverance, 
and  native  ability. 

Johnson,  I)k.  Samuel,  the  celebrated 
English  lexicographer,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characters  in 
English  literarv  historv,  was  born 
in  Litchfield,  England*  1709.  He 
was.  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1737,  in  company  with  Garrick,  the 


actor,  who  had  been  one  of  bit 

Supils,  set  out  for  London.  The 
rst  literary  production  by  which 
he  rose  into  notice  was  his  *'  Lon- 
don,*' a  poem  in  imitation  of  the 
third  satire  of  Juvenal.  He  wrote 
an  unsuccessful  tragedy,  entitled 
*4  Irene,"  and  in  1750  commenced 
his  '*  Rambler,1'  a  series  of  papers 
in  imitation  of  "  The  Spectator." 
In  1755  appeared  his  Dictionary, 
the  work  bv  which  he  will  be.  long- 
est remembered.  He  died  1784. 
His  life  by  Boswell  presents  his  pe- 
culiarities of  character  so  minute- 
ly that  there  are  few  men  in  all 
history  with  whom  the  reader  can 
experience  so  close  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance. Johnson  had  many 
noble  traits,  but  was  prejudiced, 
domineering,  and  politically  bigot- 
ed.   See  p.  424. 

Johnson,  Keverdy,  an  American 
lawyer  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  in  the  year  1796. 
Chosen  a  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Maryland  he  took  a  decided  stand 
for  government  and  union  against 
the  slave-power  in  the  rebellion  of 
1861.     See  p.  335. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  a  naval  com- 
mander in  the  American  service 
during  the  Revolution,  was  bom  at 
Selkirk,  in  Scotland,  1736,  and  died 

■  in  poverty  at  Paris,  1792.   .  He  was  a 

.  man  of  dauntless  courage  and  great 
ability  as  a  sea  captain. 

Jonson,  Ben,  was  born  at  Westmin- 
ster, England,  1573,  died  1637.  He 
became  an  actor,  but  was  a  bad 
one;  and  his  life  was  chiefly  spent 
in  play-writing,  in  which,  in  his 
own  day,  be  contested  the  palm 
with  Shakespeare.    Sea  p.  282. 

Julius.  The  allusion  (p.  141)  is  to 
Julius  Caesar. 

King,  Charles,  was  born  in.  New 
York,  1789.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  public  school  at 
Harrow,  England,  while  his  father, 
Rufus  King,  was  American  minis- 
ter at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Lord 
Byron  was  among 'the  boy's  com- 
panions here.  >  For  many  years  Mr. 
King  edited  the  N.  Y.  American. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Columbia  College.  See  p. 
255. 

Kino,  Thomas  Starr,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Dec.  16,  1824.  From  the  age 
of  twelve  to  twenty  he  was  em- 
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'  ployed  as  a  clerk,  but  devoted  his 
leisure  to  theological  studies.  In 
1846  he  was  settled  over  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church  in  Charlestown, 
Mass. ;  in  1848,  over  the  Hollis 
Street  Church,  Boston ;  and  in  1860 
he  was  called  to  California  to  pre- 
side over  a  church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Here  by  his  intrepid  elo- 

.  quence  and  his  unsparing  labors  he 
did  much  to  awaken  a  wide-spread 
opposition  to  the  Confederate  re- 
bellion, and  to  save  California  to 
the  Union.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
heroic  exertions  he  was  stricken  by 
death.  He  died  of  diphtheria,  March 
4.  1864.  See  p.  379. 
Knowles,  James  Sheridan,  drama- 
tist and  author,  was  born  at  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  1794.  His  father  was  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  and  James  fol- 
lowed the  profession  for  some  years 
at  Belfast.  It  was  while  thus  em- 
ployed that  most  of  those  dramas 
on  which  his  fame  is  built  were 
composed.  He  wrote  "  Virginius," 
"  William  Tell,"  "  The  Hunch- 
back/' "  The  Wife,"  all  of  which 
were  among  the  most  popular  dra- 
mas of  the  day,  and  still  retain  their 
place  upon  the  stage.  Knowles 
tried  his  fortune  as  an, actor,  but 
in  this  sphere  was  not  successful. 

-  About  the  year  1836  he  visited  the 
.United  States,  and  played  at  the 

principal  theatres.  Returning  home 
he  turned  his  attention  from  the 
stage  to  theology  and  the  pulpit. 
He  became  a  Baptist  clergyman, 

-  wrote  theological  works,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  members 
of  the  sect  to  which  he  attached 
himself.  He  died  1863.  Extract 
from  "  Alfred,"  6,  p.  49.  Extract 
from  Virginius,  4,  p.  62.  Extract 
from  Wm.  Tell,  p.  476. 

Ko'ran,  literally,  the  book;  appropri- 
.  ately,  the  Mahometan  scriptures. 

bABOULAYE,  Edouard,  was  born  in 
France  in  1811.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  of  some  eloquent  works 
against  slavery,  and  was  the  active 
champion  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment during  the  Confederate 
rebellion.    See  p.  128. 

Laighton,    Albert,    an    American 
poet  of  genuine  taste  and  feeling, 
was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  about 
the  year  1825.    See  p.  214. 
r      Languor  (lang'gwur). 

Las  Casas,  a  Spanish  prelate,  distin- 


guished as  a  missionary  and  histo- 
rian of  South  America,  was  born 
1474,  died  1566. 

Legion  (le'j'un),  a  military  force  or 
band;  a  great  number. 

Legislative  (lej'is-la-tiv). 

Leib'nitz  (libe'nitz),  an  eminent  Ger- 
man philosopher,  was  born  at  Leip- 
zig, 1646,  died  1716. 

Leon'idas,  king  of  Sparta,  immortal- 
ized himself  by  his  glorious  defense 
of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  against 
Xerxes,  480  B.  C. 

Limn  (lim),  to  draw. 

Lingard,  Dr.  John,  the  Catholic 
historian  of  England,  was  bom  in 
Winchester,  England,  1771  ;  died 
1851,  having  refused  a  cardinal's 
hat. 

Livy  or  Livius,  Titus,  an  illustrious 
Roman  historian,  was  born  at  Pata- 
vium  (now  Padua),  59  B.  C,  died 
A.  D.  18. 

Lochinvar  (16k'-),  p.  862. 

Lock  hart,  John  Gibson,  a  Scottish 
author,  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  was  born 
about  the  year  1790.  He  wrote  the 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scett,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.    Seep.  71. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadswokth,. 
an  American  poet,  was  born  at 
Portland,  Maine,  1807,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825.- 
To  qualify  himself  for  the  professor- 
ship of  modern  languages,  he  trav- 
eled in  Europe,  returned  in  1829, 
and  entered  upon  his  official  duties. 
In  1885  he  was  invited  to  (ill  the 
same  post  in  Harvard  University. 
He  again  visited  Europe,  and  re- 
turning settled  at  Cambridge,  where ' 
he  has  since  lived,  but  in  1864  re- 
signed his  professorship.  By  his 
writings  he  has  achieved  a  popu- 
larity beyond  that  of  any  American 
poet,  not  only  in  his  own  country 
out  in  England,  where  his  works 
are  found  in  all  varieties  of  editions, 
from  the  hot-pressed  superbly  illus- 
trated drawing-room  edition  to  the 
shilling  volume.  Most  of  his  poems 
have  an  eclectic  character,  showing 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
European  literature,  but  there  are 
not  a  few  which  are  purely  na- 
tional. His  "  Voices  of  the  Night," 
"  Evangeline,"  and  "  Golden  Le- 
gend," are  among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  powers  ;  but  or  his 
minor  poems  his  "  Launching  of 
the  Ship  "is  one  of  the  most  truth- 
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fill,  picturesque,  and  well-con- 
structed. See  extracts  from  this 
poem,  pp.  67.  830;  Seaweed,  p.  349. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  distinguish- 
ed as  a  poet  and  political  writer,  was 
born  in  Boston,  1819.  Early  devot- 
ed to  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  has 
written  much  and  well  upon  the  sub- 
ject. For  two  or  three  vears  he 
edited  the  M  Atlantic  Monthly."  He 
succeeded  Longfellow  iu  the  profes- 
sorship of  modern  languages  in  Har- 
vard University,  and  subsequently 
became  one  or  the  editors  of  the 
**  North  American  Review."  In 
poetry,  had  his  range  been  more 
limited,  he  would  perhaps  have  at- 
tained a  higher  reputation.  His 
verses  give  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  the  **  faculty  di- 
vine " ;  and  the  rare  beauty  of  such 
poems  as  "  She  came  and  went," 
**  A  Day  in  June,"  etc.,  makes 
us  regret  that  he  has  not  followed 
out  the  sweet  vein  further.  In  genu- 
ine poetical  genius  he  is  as  yet  un- 
surpassed by  any  American  bard. 

Lowering  (lou'-),'  frowning. 

Lucrece  or  Lucretia,  one  of  the 
noblest  names  in  Roman  history, 
having  been  dishonored  by  Sextos 
Tarquinius,  the  king's  eldest  son, 
stabbed  herself  with  a  poniard.  Her 
fate  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins  from  Rome  by  Junius  Brutus. 

Lunt,  Wm.  P.,  a  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Newbnrvport,  Massachusetts, 
about  the  year  1807.  He  was  set- 
tled at  Quincy.  Massachusetts,  but 
visiting  the  Old  World  for  his  health, 
died  abroad.  1867. 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  was 
born  in  Norfolk,  England .  1 805.  He 
was  the  son  of  General  Bulwer,  but 
changed  his  name  to  Lytton  on 
being  raised  to  a  baronetcy.  Edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  he  published 
a  volume  of  poems  in  1826.  and  in 
1828  put  forth  the  novel  of  •*  PeU 
ham."  A  number  of  romances  of 
unequal  merit  followed  from  his  pen, 
among  the  best  of  which  are  "  My 
Novel,"  *»  The  Caxtons,"  and  u  What 
will  he  do  with  it?  "  He  also  wrote 
two  highly  successful  plays,  "  The 
Lady  of  Lyons."  and  "  Richelieu  " 
(reesh'loo).  His  most  ambitious 
poems  are  "  The  New  Timon  "  and 
M  Kinfe  Arthur."  In  1881  he  entered 
Parliament.  In  1836  he  published 
"  The  Crisis,"  a  political  pam- 
phlet which  powerfully  influenced 


the  elections,  and  won  for  him 
a  baronetcy.  He  has  exhibited 
throughout  'his  career  immense  lit- 
erary industry.  Few  writers  of  the 
age  nave  shown  at  once  such  fertility 
and  versatility  in  composition.  Ex- 
tracts from  his  latest  work  may  be 
found  pp.  177,  886. 

Macaulat,  Thomas  Babington,  was 
born  in-  Leicestershire,  England, 
1800,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Throughout  his 
entire  university  career  he  was  not- 
ed as  an  omnivorous  devourer  of 
literature,  —  fortunate  in  a  memory 
surprisingly  retentive  of  words  and 
things.  He  was  only  twenty-five 
when  his  brilliant  essay  on  Milton 
appeared  in  the  w  Edinburgh  Re- 
view." This  was  the  starting-point 
of  his  literary  fame.  In  1830  he 
entered  Parliament.  In  1834  he 
accepted  a  lucrative7  post  in  India, 
but  returned  home  in  1838.  In  1847 
he  withdrew  from  political  life,  and 
devoted  himself  to  historical  and 
literary  studies.  In  1849  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  ad- 
mirable history  of  England,  a  work 
which  attained  an  instant  and  wide 
popularity,  both  at  home  and  in 
America.  He  gives  us  such  a  pic- 
ture of  Old  England  m  the  days  of 
the  Stuarts  as  no  writer  had  ever 
gi  ven  us  before.  From  novels,  plays, 
pictures,  maps,  poems,  diaries,  let- 
ters, and  a  hundred  other  such 
Bources,  he  collected,  with  patient 
industry,  his  materials.  As  a  de- 
scriptive poet,  in  his  "  Lays  of  An- 
cient Rome."  his  "  Battle  of  Ivry," 
&c,  Macaulay  has  shown  transcen- 
dent genius.  'These  lays  have  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  poems  of 
their  kind.  In  1867  Macaulay  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  a  tribute  to 
his  eminent  literary  merit.  See 
Thackeray's  account  of  him,  p.  861. 
See  also  pp.  168,  266,  442. 

Mace,  originally  a  club  of  metal ;  now 
an  ensign  of  authority,  frequently 
borne  before  magistrates. 

Machination  (mak-i-na'-). 

Madden,  Daniel  O.,  an  English  ban 
rister,  editor  of  the  select  speeches 
of  Henry  Grattan.    See  p.  277. 

Manufacturer  (-yur-er). 

Marius,  Caius,  one  of  the  greatest 
soldiers  and  dictators  of  the  Roman 
republic,  was  born  about  157  B.  C. 
In  101  he  obtained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Cimbri,  and  was  hailed 
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the  third  (bander  of  Rome."  He 
tu  the  avowed  chief  of  the  plebeian 
party. 

Marseilles  (mar-sftlz). 

Marshaled  or  Marshalled. 

Mars,  in  the  solar  system  the  fourth 
planet  in  the  order  of  distanqe  from 
the  nun.  A  ruddy,  fiery  color  char- 
ncterizes  its  light. 

Makston.  The  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  England,  in  which  Cromwell 
defeated  the  royalists  under  Friuce 
Rupert,  took  place  July  3,  1644. 

Marvelous  or  Marvellous. 

Mausoleum  (mau-so-le'uin). 

Mi' das,  a  king  of  ancient  Phrygia,  of 
whom  it  is  fabled  that  everything 
he  touched  turned  to  gold. 

Mignonette  (min-yun-ef). 
s  Milton,  John,  the  second  great  poet 
of  England,  was  born  in  London, 
Dec.  9,  1608,  and  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
has  himself  related  that  the  love  of 
letters  was  deeply  rooted  before  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  He  studied 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  de- 
lighted especially  in  poetical  rend- 
ing, and  cultivated  music.  In  1637 
he  visited  Italy,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Galileo.  He  returned 
home  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause 
of  movement  and  of  freedom.  The 
next  twenty  years  were  the  times 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Protectorate.  Dur- 
ing this  stormy  period  the  poet's 
lyre  was  mute;  but  his  political  and 
controversial  writings  made  him 
renowned  over  Europe.  He  was  a 
zealous  republican;  and  his  eccle- 
siastical opinions,  adverse  to  epis- 
copacy from  his  youth,  were  ma- 
tured by  the  conflict  around  him 
till  he  attached  himself  to  the  In- 
dependents. His  literary  services 
?rocured  him,  in  1649  the  office  of 
.at in  secretary  to  the  council  of 
state  under  Cromwell;  but  in  1652 
he  had  become  totally  blind.  The 
distractions  that  followed  the  death 
^of  Cromwell  were  finally  terminated 
by  the  restoration  of  tne  profligate 
King  Charles  II.  And  now  the 
poet,  blind  yet  bold,  sat  down  in 
poverty,  affliction,  and  obscurity, 
to  work  out  the  immortality  which 
had  been  the  object  of  his  earliest 
aspirations.  His  later  years  were 
employed  in  the  composition  of 
Paradise  Lost;  Paradise  Regained; 
Samson  Agonistes;  and  in  the  re- 
publication of  his  minor   poems, 


among  which  are  some  noble  son- 
nets. His  life  waft  pure  and  spirit- 
ual; his  sympathies  and  best  efforts 
were  freely  given  to  all  the  noblest 
interests  of  humanity;  he  acted 
from  his  youth  "  as  under  his  great 
Taskmaster's  eye."  He  hated  every 
form  of  oppression,  was  the  elo- 
quent advocate  of  the  freedom  of 
tne  pre**,  and  the  consistent  cham- 
pion of  human  rights.  His  poetry, 
m  its  diction  and  its  sentiments, 
reaches  the  highest  flights  of  sub- 
limity and  power.  Milton  died  in 
1674*  A  tomb  was  erected  to  his 
memorv  in  Westminster  Abbev,  in 
1737.  "See  pp.  65,  136,  232,  *238, 
416,  430. 

Mine.  When  this  word  (says  Smart) 
is  used  adjectively  before  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute, 
as  in  saying  "  On  mine  honor,*'  the 
absence  of  accentual  force  will  per- 
mit the  shortening  of  the  sound  into 
min. 

MiKABKAU  (rmVra-bo),  Honore  Ga- 
briel Raquetti,  Comte  de,  the  great- 
est orator  of  France^  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Bignon,  near  Ne- 
mours, 1749.  At  tne  commence- 
ment of  the  national  troubles  in 
1789,  being  rejected  by  his  own 
order,  the  noblesse,  as  a  deputy,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
popular  party  and  was  elected.  He 
was  a  man  of  splendid  genius,  but 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  licen- 
tious and  unprincipled.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  his  patriotism 
was  sincere,  and  that  he  meant  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  France.  He 
died  suddenly,  April  2,  1791.  See 
pp.  40,  41,  397. 

Mirage  (me-riizh'). 

Mis-k-ue'ke,  the  name  of  a  Latin 
chant,  beginning  Miserere  tnt'i, 
Dom'i-nti  Have  mercy  on  me,  0 
Lord. 

Mitchell,  Ormsby  Macknight,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  astronomer  and  a 
military  man,  was  born  in  Union 
C  <unty,  Kentucky,  1810,  and  grad- 
uated at  West  Point,  1829  He 
devoted  himself  to  astronomical 
studies,  became  director  of  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Cincinnati,  in  1845,  and 
of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Al- 
bany, in  1859.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  popular  and  eloquent  works 
on  astronomy.  When  the  Con- 
federate rebellion  broke  out,  he 
sought  active  service  in  the  field.^ 
and  was  appointed  brigadier-general/ 
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of  volunteers.  He  showed  great 
celerity  and  energy-  in  all  his  mili- 
tary operations.  Sent  to  South 
Carolina,  in  lb<$2,  he  died  there,  Oct. 
80th  of  that  year,  regretted  bv  the 
whole  loyal  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  confided  in  his  uncon- 
ditional patriotism,  and  had  formed 
high  hopes  of  his  military  skilL 
See  pp.  261,  483. 

MiTFoitD,  Mary  Russell,  born  in 
Hampshire,  England,  in  1786.  died 
18o6.  She  wrote  ••  Our  Village,"  a 
series  of  charming  sketches  of  rural 
life;  alio  the  successful  tragedy  of 
"  Rienzi,"  from  which  see  an  ex- 
tnc'  7,  p.  60. 

Molecule  (mol'e-kule). 

Mooke,  Thomas,  celebrated  as  a 
song-writer,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
177 1>.  The  works  for  which  he  is 
chiefly  remembered  are  his  •'  Irish 
Melodies,"  exquisite  specimens  of 
polished  and  most  musical  verse; 
and  his  4t  Lalla  Rookh"  (Tulip- 
cheek),  a  glittering  picture  of  East- 
ern life  and  scenery.  He  tuts  also 
written  lives  of  Sheridan  and  By- 
ron.    See  p.  422, 

itfoui.n  or  Mold  (Webster). 

Mould  eh  or  Moldkk. 

AloZAKT,     JoHANN     WOLFGANG,     the 

great  musical  genius  of  his  age, 
was  born  in  Salzburg,  in  Austria, 
1756  ;  died  1792,  before  he  had 
reached  his  86th  Vear.  His  work6 
are  in  all  styles  of  musical  art,  and 
all  great. 

M useu m  ( mu-ze'u m ). 

My.  The  #y  in  this  word  when  used 
without  emphasis,  takes  its  regular 
short  sound,  as  "1  took  down  my 
hat";  "m^  lords  and  gentlemen," 
&c. 

Napoleon,  Louis  (loo'g)  Bonaparte, 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French, 
1852,  is  a  nephew  of  the  great  Na- 
poleon, and  was  born  in  Paris,  April 
20.  1808. 

Mature  (nate'yur). 

Nk'kk  (nare),  a  contraction  of  never. 

Neither  (ne'thur  or  nl'thur;  the  for- 
mer is  the  preferred  mode). 

Newman,  Rev  John  Henry,  D.  D., 
was  born  in  London,  lfeOl,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  In  1845  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
and.  in  1852,  became  Principal  of 
the  Catholic  university  in  Dublin. 
See  p.  229. 

Nichol,  J.  P.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  GJas- 

-   gow,  was  born  in  Montrose,  Scot- 


land, 1804.  He  lectured  in  the 
United  States  some  years  since,  and 
has  written  much  and  well  on  his 
favorite  science. 

Nile.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  between 
the  British  and  French  fleets,  in 
which  the  former,  under  Nelson, 
were  victorious,  took  place  August 
1,  1798. 

Nine.  By  "  the  nine  "  is  meant,  in 
ancient  poetry,  the  nine  Muses,  per- 
sonifications imagined  to  preside 
over  poetry,  sciencc,the  fine  artsctc. 

Ni'o-be,  in  ancient  mythology,  a 
queen  of  Thebes,  who,  proud  of  her 
numerous  offspring,  provoked  the 
anger  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  who 
slew  them  all.  She  was  changed 
into  a  rock  from  which  a  rivulet, 
fed  by  her  tears,  continually  flows. 

None  ('nuff). 

Norton,  Caroline  E.  S.,  the  second 
daughter  of  Thomas,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  ft.  B. 
Sheridan,  was  born  in  London,  about 
1812.  Her  marriage  with  Mr.  Nor- 
ton was  not  a  happv  one.     She  has 


published  two  volumes  of  poetry, 
"  The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie.*1  and  the 
'*  Undying  One."  Some  of  her 
shorter  pieces  show  genuine  poetical 
ability  and  exquisite  taste  iu  expres- 
sion.    See  p.  462. 

Nothing  (nuth'ing). 

Nu'bi-a,  the  name  of  countries  on  and 
around  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Nymph  (ulinf)* 

Ob'du-bate  or  Ob-du'rate. 

O-be'di-ence. 

Obeisance  (-ba'-  or  -be'-). 

Oblige  (o-bllje'). 

Odious  (oMi-us  or  dd'yus). 

Offense  or  Offence*. 

Oligarchy  (ol'e-gark'y),  a  govern- 
ment by  an  exclusive  few. 

O-lym'pi-an,  pertaining  to  Olympus, 
in  Greek  mythology,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  gods"  of  whom  Jupiter  was 
the  principal. 

Ormus,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
once  the  emporium  of  all  the  riches 
of  India. 

OssA,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
Greece,  connected  with  Pelion  on 
the  southeast.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  the  legend  of  the  war  of 
the  giants. 

Os'si  an,  the  name  of  a  supposed  Scot- 
tish bard,  who  lived  iu  the  third 
century.  His  productions  were  first 
given  to  the  world  in  an  English 
version  by  James  M'Pherson.  in 
176a,  with  the  assurance  that  these 
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.  were  translation*  made  by  himself 
from  ancient  Erse  manuscripts. 
There  was  a  long  controversy  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  these  poems, 
which  was  finally  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  Highland  Society, 
in  lb05,  that  they  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  one  poem  the  same 
in  title  and  tenor  with  the  poems  of 
Ossiau.  Wordsworth  says  of  them: 
"  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  born  and  reared  in  a  mountain- 
ous country,  from  my  very  child- 
hood I  have  felt  the  falsehood  of 
the  volumes  imposed  upon  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Ossian.  From 
what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  I 
knew  that  the  imagery  was  spuri- 
ous "  See  an  exti act  from  Ossian, 
p.  65. 

Ounce,  a  carnivorous  quadruped,  a 
native  of  India. 

Pageant  (paj'-  or  pa'-). 

Parceled  or  Parcelled. 

Parent  (pare'rent). 

Parliament  ( par'll-ment). 

Par'the-non,  the  celebrated  Gre- 
cian temple  of  Minerva  in  ancient 
Athens. 

Parthian.    See  p.  339. 

Pascal,  Blase,  a  native  of  Clermont, 

,  in  France,  was  born  June  19, 1623. 
As  a  boy  he  exhibited  an  astonish- 
ing genius  for  mathematics;  but  his 
intellect  in  other  departments  of 
thought  was  equally  colossal.  Re- 
nouncing the  positive  sciences  for 
theology,  he  wrote  works  which 
show  wonderful  mental  activity  and 
power.    He  died  young,  in  1662. 

Patriot  (pa'tri-ot  or  patri-ot). 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish statesman,  was  born  in  Lan- 
cashire. 1788.  He  studied  at'Oxford, 
entered  Parliament  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  became  prime  minister 
in  1841,  and  died  o#a  fall  from  a 
horse,  1859. 

Peg'asus,  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
winged  horse,  regarded  as  the liorse 
of  the  Muses,  and  as  having  pro- 
duced by  a  stroke  of  his  hoof  the 
inspiring  fountain  Hippocrene. 

Percival,  James  Gates,  an  Ameri- 
can poet,  was  born  in  Berlin,  Conn., 
Sept.  15.  1795,  and  died  at  Haze 
Green,  Wisconsin,  1857.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  in  1815,  stud- 
ied medicine,  and  in  1820  published 
a  volume  of  poetry.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  linguist;  and  in  geog- 
raphy, botany,  and  natural  history 
was  an  accomplished  scholar.    His 


poetry,  though  exhibiting  fine  pow- 
ers, was  never  a  source  of  profit  to 
him.  In  1854  he  was  appointed 
State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  a  man  of  rather  eccentric  habits, 
fond  of  seclusion,  studious,  and  ir- 
reproachable in  all  his  dealings.  See 
p.  426. 

Peremptory  (per'em-tSr-e). 

Petrarch  (pe*trark)  or  Petrarca, 
Francesco,  one  of  the  greatest 
Italian  poets,  was  born  in  Tuscany,' 
1304,  died  1374.  Much  of  his  poetry 
consists  of  sonnets,  to  which  he  gave 
an  admirable  polish  of  diction  aud 
melody. 

Phalanx,  (fal'angks  or  fa'-). 

Pharaoh  (fa'ro  or  fure'o). 

Philippic.     See  Demosthenes. 

Philistine  (fil-is'tin). 

Phil-o-me'la,  in  ancient  Grecian 
story,  a  king's  daughter  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  nightingale. 

Picture  (pikt'yur). 

Placable  (plaV-  or  pl&c'-). 

Pla'to,  the  great  Greek  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Athens,  about  430  B. 
C. ;  died  in  his  80th  year.  His  is 
still  the  greatest  name  in  speculative 
philosophy,  as  Shakespeare's  is  in 
poetry.  He  taught  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  beauty  of  good- 
ness. 

Plow  or  Plough. 

Plutus,  in  ancient  mythology,  the 
personification  of  wealth.  Jupiter 
is  said  to  have  deprived  him  of 
sight,  that  he  might  bestow  his  gifts 
blindly,  not  favoring  the  deserving. 

Poe,  Edgar  A.,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, 1811.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  theatrical  profession,  and  he 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  adopted  by  John  Allan,  a 
wealthy  Virginian,  and  taken  to 
England;  but  in  his  11th  year  he 
returned  and  entered  the  University 
at  Charlottesville.  Being  expelled 
from  the  college,  and  getting  into  a 
quarrel  with  his  benefactor,  he  went 
abroad  and  passed  a  year  in  Europe. 
At  St.  Petersburg  he  got  into  some 
difficulty  and  sought  relief  from  the 
American  minister,  Mr.  Middleton, 
who  provided  for  him  the  means  of 
returning  home.  Mr.  Allan  now  got 
for  him  an  entrance  as  a  cadet  at 
West  Point,  but  Poe  threw  away 
this  like  other  opportunities,  and 
left  before  he  had  been  in  the  place 
a  year.  Being  now  thrown  on  his 
own  resources,  he  tried  literature, 
and  became  editor  of  the  Southern 
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Literary  Messenger,  published  at 
Richmond.  After  some  subsequent 
editorial  experience  in  Philadelphia, 
he  removed  in  1844  to  New  York. 
Hero  he  produced  bis  principal  poem 
of  The  Rkven,  which,  though  full  of 
defects  and  affectations,  has  the 
clmrrri  of  an  original  and  musical 
versification.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  his  poem  of  The  Bells ; 
but  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
word  btlls  with  its  sibilant  consonant 
mars  the  imitative  effect  intended. 
See  extracts  from  these  poems,  pp. 
58,  67.  Foe  has  given  flashes,  here 
and  there,  of  a  true  poetical  genius, 
brilliant,  original,  and  weird.  He 
died  in  Baltimore,  1849,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  irregular  and  intem- 
perate habits  of  life. 

Pope,  Alexander,  the  son  of  a  Lon- 
don merchant,  was  born  1688.  His 
life  as  an  author  may  date  from  his 
16th  year,  when  he  wrote  his  "  Pas- 
torals." The  principal  of  his  poetical 
writings  which  followed  are:  '* Es- 
say on  Criticism,"  published  when 
he  was  twenty-one ;  t4  Essay  on 
Man,"  a  singularly  successful  effort 
to  weave  ethical  philosophy  into 
poetry;  "Moral  Essays";  "  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,"  a  mock  heroic 
on  the  fraudulent  abstraction  of  a 
ringlet  of  a  lady's  hair;  "  The  Dun- 
ciad,"  which  lashes  with  satire  his 
literary  enemies;  with  numerous 
miscellaneous  and  fugitive  pieces. 
He  also  translated  the  u Iliad"  and 
*  Odyssey '  of  Homer;  of  which  Bent- 
ley,"  the  great  scholar,  remarked, 
44  It  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope;  but 
you  must  not  call  it  Homer."  Pope 
was,  if  not  the  founder,  the  chief,  of 
the  artificial  school  of  poetry,  the 
influence  of  which  terminated  with 
the  appearance  of  Cowper.  Pope's 
descriptions  of  nature  have  a  garden 
aspect,  where  everything  is  scrupu- 
lously elegant,  regular,  and  beauti- 
ful. With  the  profits  from  his  writ- 
ings he  bought  a  villa  at  Twicken- 
ham, on  the  Thames.  Through  ail 
his  life  of  fifty-six  vears,  he  was 
delicate  and  frail.  The  wonder  is 
that  soul  and  body  kept  together  so 
long.  His  death  took  place  1744. 
See  p.  856. 

Portal  (pore'tal). 

Possess  (poz-zes'). 

PRAED,       WlNTHROP      MACKWORTH, 

was.  born  in  1802  in  London.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  placed  at  Eton, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  editors 


pro- 


of u  The  Etonian,"  a  college  mag** 
zine,  sparkling  with  promise  of 
future  excellence.  From  Eton  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  peer  of  Macaulay  in 
respect  to  ability.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  in  Parliament,  but  died 
in  1839.    See  p.  845. 

Practice  (vb.)  or  Practise. 

Prague  (prfig),  the  capital  of  Bohe- 
mia, is  celebrated  for  its  cathedral, 
an  ancient  edifice,  rich  in  Gothic 
ornament. 

Prairie  (pra're  or  prare're). 

Precedent    (pres'e-dent,    ».  ; 
sed'ent,  adj.). 

Prescott,  Wm.  Hickling,  bora  1796 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  attained  a  high 
rank  among  the  historians  of  his 
century.  Deprived  by  an  accident 
of  the  free  use  of  his  eyes,  he  began 
a  career  of  literary  toil  which  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  four 
great  historical  works,  —  The  Reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  The 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  The  Conquest 
of  Peru,  and  the  History  of  Philip 
II.,  —  all  of  which  have  been  re- 
markably successful.  He  died 
1859.     See  p.  163. 

Pretense  or  Pretence. 

Pro'test  or  Prot'est,  n.  ;  Pro- 
test', vb. 

Prowess  (prou'es). 

Prussia  (priish'a  or  proosh'a). 

Purlieu  (pur' hi). 

Putnam,  George,  Rev.  Dr.,  born  in 
Sterling,  Mass.,  1807,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1826.  He  studied 
divinity,  and  in  1830  was  settled 
over  the  first  church  in  Roxbury, 
near  Boston.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  the  age,  ex- 
hibiting in  his  discourses  fine  lit- 
erary skill,  a  generous,  sympathetic 
nature,  and  an  eclectic  spirit  that 
seeks  for  tne  good  and  the  true 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  however 
unpromising  the  place. 

Pyrites  (pe-rl'teez  or  plrl-teez). 

Python  (pi'thon),  a  Greek  word 
meaning  a  dragon  or  serpent.  The 
Pythian  games  were  celebrated 
near  Delphi  in  honor  of  Apollo, 
the  conqueror  of  the  dragon  Python. 
Hence  the  priestess  of  Apollo  was 
called  Pythia.  The  word  Python 
is  now  often  used  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  false,  mythical  religion 
of  the  ancients. 

Quarreling  or  Quarrelling. 

Qualm  (kwahm). 

Radiance  (ra'dl-ans).  « 
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Racike,  Jean  (ra-seen;  zhang),  the 
greatest  among  French  tragic 
dramatists,  was  born  in  Picardy, 
1639.  The  most  important  part  of 
his  education  was  received  in  the 
school  of  the  Port-Royalists,  whose 
earnest  piety  and  severe  morality 
received  no  discredit  either  from 
the  writings  or  from  the  conduct  of 
their  pupil.  He  began  his  dra- 
matic career  in  1663,  and  his  first 
two  plays  were  unsuccessful;  but 
his  fine  genius  shone  out  with  all 
its  brightness  in  1667,  when  his 
**  Andromaque"  (an'dro-mak)  was 
played.  For  ten  years  more  he 
continued  to  produce,  almost  an- 
nually, plays,  constituting  a  series 
of  masterpieces,  and  exhibiting  so 
little  inequality  that  critical  opin- 
ions are  still  divided  as  to  their 
comparative  merit.  Racine  died  in 
1699.  His  last  work  was  his  sacred 
drama  of  "Nathalie,"  of  which 
Voltaire  said,  that  it  comes  nearer 
to  perfection  than  any  other  literary 
work  which  ever  issued  from  the 
hands  of  man.  See  a  translation 
of  a  passage  from  this  work, 
p.  168. 

Rampart  (ram'part).  . 

Raphael  (ra fa-el)  Sanzio,  the  most/ 
celebrated  of  painters,  was  born  at 
Urbino,  in  Italy,  1483;  died  1520. 
In  1508  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Julius  II.,  who  employed  him 
to  paint  the  "  School  of  Athens  " 
in  the  Vatican.  In  performing  this 
commission,  he  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Pope  ordered  all  the 
pictures,  already  painted  in  the 
various  rooms,  to  be  obliterated, 
and  the  walls  prepared  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael  alone,  who, 
with  difficulty,  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing from  destruction  a  ceiling, 
painted  by  his  old  master  Peru- 
gino. 

Ravine  (ra-veen'  ;    but  on  p.  276, 
line  10,  Coleridge  puts  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  thus:    rav'- 
.  veens). 

Real  (re'al,  not  reel). 

Recreant  (rec're-ant). 

Reform  Bill.  Under  the  old  par- 
liamentary system  in  England,  cer- 
tain towns  had  an  old  right  to  send 
members  to  Parliament,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  voters  in  the 
place.  The  possession  of  certain 
ancient  tenements  conferred  a  right 
to  vote.  The  reform  bill  which 
swept  away  this  and  many  other 


antiquated  abuses  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  March  1, 
1831;  by  the  House  of  Lords,  June 
4,  1832.  See  Macaulay's  remarks, 
p.  158. 

Re'qui-em  (re'kwl-em  or  rek'wl-em). 

Reverie  or  Re  very  (rev'er-re). 

Revolt  (re-volt  or  re-v6lt'). 

Rift,  to  rive,  to  split. 

Rise  {vb.  rlze;  n.  rise,  not  rize;  so 
Walker,  Smart,  Worcester,  Webster, 
Goodrich).  Walker,  after  alluding 
to  the  fact  that  the  noun  rise  is 
sometimes  pronounced  with  the  a 
like  z,  remarks,  "  The  pure  a,  how- 
ever, is  more  agreeable  to  analogy, 
and  ought  to  be  scrupulously  pre- 
served by  all  correct  speakers*." 

Rivaled  or  Rivalled. 

RoGERs,SAMUEL,a  London  banker  and 
poet,  was  born  in  1763,  at  Stoke 
Newington,  a  metropolitan  suburb. 
His  chief  poems  are  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Memory  "  (1792);  "  Columbus  " 
(1812);  "Human  Life,"  (1819);  and 
"  Italy,"  of  which  the  first  part  ap- 
peared in  1822.  A  graceful  and 
gentle  spirit  fills  the  poetry  of  Rog- 
ers. His  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  in  art  led  him  to  delight 
in  "  a  setting  sun,  or  fake  among  the 
mountains,"  and  at  the  same  time 
to  fill  his  house  in  St.  James  Place 
with  the  finest  pictures  wealth 
could  buy.  The  breakfasts  he  gave 
in  this  pleasant  home  used  to  draw 
some  of  the  first  men  in  London 
round  his  table.  His  •*  Italy  "  is  the 
poem  by  which  he  is  mo'st  favor- 
ably known  to  the  literary  world. 
Never  weary  of  benevolence,  espe- 
cially to  the  literary  struggler.  this 
kindly  and  gifted  man  lived  far  into 
the  present  century,  dying  in  1655. 
See  p.  269.  \ 

Rothschild,  Mayer  Anselm,  found- 
er of  the  banking-house  by  which 
the  financial  operations  of  Europe 
have  been  controlled  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century, 
was  a  native  of  Frankfort,  Germany. 
He  died  1812.  His  son,  Nathan 
Mayer  Rothschild,  removed  to  Eng- 
land in  1800,  and  by  the  extent  of 
his  loan  operations  acquired  im- 
mense influence.  He  died  in  1836, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
the  present  Baron  Rothschild.  The 
famjly  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
enormous  wealth. 

Russia  (roo'sha  or  rush'a). 

Sabre  or  Saber. 

Sacrifice  (v&.  aak'ri-flze;  w.  sakH. 
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flse  or  sak'ri-fize).  Smart  says  that 
the  principle  of  distinguishing  **  from 
each  other  nouns  and  verbs  that 
are  the  same,  or  almost  the  same, 
in  form,"  by  giving  **  certain  con- 
sonant letters  a  sharp,  hissing  sound 
in  the  noun,  and  a  vocalized  sound 
in  the  verb,"  has,  in  the  verbs  to 
suffice  and  to  sacrifice,  **  been  allow- 
ed to  communicate  a  most  irregular 
souud  to  the  letter  c.  This,  if  not 
altered  in  the  verb,  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  in  the  noun  sacri- 
fice." 

Satrap  (sa'trap  or  sat'rap). 

Saviour  or  Savior.  • 

Saunter  (san'ter  or  sawn'ter). 

Scaffold  (skaf  old  or  skaf 'iild). 

Scar  or  Scaur  (skar),  a  detached 
protrusion  of  a  rock ;  a  bare,  broken 
place  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

SCEPTRK  Or  SCKPTKR 

Science  ( Latin,  scitns,  knowing,  pres- 
ent participle  of  sew,  I  know),  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  knowl- 
edge, or  certain  knowledge.  The 
knowledge  of  reasons  and  their  con- 
clusions constitutes  abstract,  that  of 
causes  and  effects  and  of  the  laws 
of  nature  natural  science.  The 
science  of  God  must  be  perfect;  the 
science  of  man  may  be  fallible. 

Scimitar  or  0* meter. 

Schiller,  Friedrich  (Shiller,  Fred- 
rik),  the  celebrated  German  poet, 
was  born  in  Wurtemberg,  Novem- 
ber 10, 1759.  and  died  May  9, 1805. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  began  to 
write  u  The  Robbers,"  an  irregularly 
impressive  monument  of  youthful 
fantasy,  an  exaggerated  picture  of 
human  passion  and  error,  drawn  by 
one  who,  in  his  own  words,  had 
44  presumed  to  delineate  man  two 
years  before  he  had  met  one."  His 
greatest  dramatic  work,  the  play  of 
Wallenstein,  admirably  translated 
into  English  by  Coleridge,  was  pub- 
lished in  1799.  See  an  extract,  p. 
434.  44  The  end  of  literature,"  says 
Thomas  Carlyle,  4'  was  not,  'in 
Schiller's  judgment,  to  amuse  the 
idle,  or  to  recreate  the  busy,  by 
showing  spectacles  for  the  imagina- 
tion, or  quaint  paradoxes  and  epi- 
grammatic disquisitions  for  the  un- 
derstanding; least  of  all  was  it  to 
gratify  in  any  shape  the  selfishness 
of  its  professors,  to  minister  to  their 
malignity,  their  love  of  monfty,  or 
even  their  fame.  As  Schiller  viewed 
it,  genuine  literature  includes  the 
essence  of  philosophy,  religion,  art; 


whatever  speaks  to  the  immortal 
part  of  man.  The  boon  she  bestows 
is  truth ;  truth  not  merely  physical, 
but  truth  of  moral  feeling,  truth  of 
taste.  The  treasures  of  literature 
are  thus  celestial,  imperishable, 
beyond  all  price.  Genius,  even  in 
its  faintest  scintillations,  is  the  in- 
spired gift  of  God;  a  solemn  man- 
date to  its  owner  to  go  forth  and 
labor  in  his  sphere  to  keep  alive 
among  his  brethren  the  sacred  fire 
which  the  heavy  and  polluted  at- 
mosphere of  this  world  is  forever 
threatening  to  extinguish.  Woe  to 
him  if  he  turn  this  gift  into  the 
servant  of  his  evil  or  ignoble  pas- 
sions; if  he  offer  it  on  the  altar 
of  vanity,  if  he  sell  it  for  a  piece  of 
money !  " 

Scipio  (sip  e-o),  the  name  of  several 
illustrious  citizens  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  name, 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  over- 
came the  great  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral, Hannibal,  in  a  decisive  battle, 
fought  B.  C.  202. 

Scott,  Walter,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotlaud,  Aug.  15,  1771,  of 
respectable  though  not  wealthy 
parents.  Some  of  his  earliest  years 
were,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of 
his  health,  arising  from  a  malady 
that  caused  his  lameness,  passed 
with  his  paternal  grandfather  on  a 
farm  in  Roxburghshire.  Here  he 
acquired  that  taste  for  border  lore 
and  chivalric  tradition  which  was 
so  strongly  developed  in  after  life. 
He  entered  the  High  School  of  Ed- 
inburgh in  1779,  and  passed  to  the 
University  in  1783:  he  did  not  in 
either  sphere  display  any  shining 
ability ;  his  Latin  was  little,  and  his 
Greek  less.  During  these  years, 
however,  his  health  was  precarious; 
and,  besides,  his  favorite  studies 
lay  out  of  the  province  of  school- 
masters and  professors.  Before  his 
sixteenth  year  he  had  run  through 
a  vast  circle  of  fiction  and  miscel- 
laneous reading,  which  contributed 
to  rear  the  splendid  mass  of  mate- 
rials from  which  he  struck  the  rich 

_  coinages  of  his  future  poetry  and 
novels. 

For  a  short  period,  during  which, 
he  attended  the  law  lectures  of  the 
University,  he  was  initiated  in  his 
father's  o'ffice  into  the  practice  of 
the  legal  profession  ;  and  in  1792 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  ad- 
vocate.   But  in  this  profession  he 
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was  not  calculated  to  rise;  he  says 
of  it  himself,  in  the  language  of 
Slender  to  Anne  Page,  "  Tnere  was 
little  love  between  us  at  first,  and 
it  pleased  God  to  decrease  it  on  bet- 
ter acquaintance."  The  affluence 
of  his  family  secured  him  the  means 
of  indulging  his  favorite  tastes;  his 
studies  were  now  incessaut  and  va- 
rious ;  he  succeeded  in  acquiring 
a  general,  if  not  critical,  knowledge 
of  the  modern  languages. 

His  first  serious  efforts  in  com- 
position were  some  translations 
from  the  German  ballads  of  Burger. 
In  1797  he  married  Miss  Charlotte 
Carpenter,  a  young  French  refugee 
of  great  beauty.  In*  1804  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  a  farm  on  the  river 
Tweed,  not  far  from  the  Yarrow, 
and'  became  a  literary  man  by  pro- 
fession. It  was  here  that  his  first 
great  poem,  "  The  Lay  of  thjB  Last 
Minstrel,"  was  completed.  Its  pub- 
lication, in  1805,  attracted  universal 
and  enthusiastic  admiration.  This 
tale  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of 
picturesque  romances  from  his  pen, 
couched  in  flowing  verse  of  eight 
syllables,  and  colored  with  the 
brightest  hues  of  Highland  and 
knightly  lffe. 

In  1S68  "  Marmion"  appeared;  in 
1810,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  il- 
lustrating the  scenery  and  chivalry 
of  the  Highlands  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.;  these  were  followed  by 
the  "  Vision  of  Don  Roderic," 
"Rokebv,"  and  in  1814,  "The 
Lord  of  the  Isles."  But  Scott  had 
reached  his  culminating  point  in  his 
poetry.  Byron's  reputation  was 
fast  paling  every  other  fire.  Scott 
now  struck  into  a  new  vein.  He 
began  to  penetrate  that  rich  mine  in 
prose  fiction  the  treasures  of  which 
astonished  the  world.  In  1814  he 
wrote  "  Waverley,"  and,  for  nearly 
fifteen  years,  continued  anonymous- 
ly in  rapid  succession  the  series  of 
his  novels.  The  secret  of  the  author- 
ship was  faithfully  kept,  till  com- 
mercial misfortune  forced  its  sur- 
render. 

Scott's  early  wish  to  connect 
himself  by  proprietorship  "to  his 
mother-earth,"  betrayed  him  into 
the  purchase,  piece  by  piece,  of  the 
bare  territory  that  swelled  into  the 
estate  of  Abbotsford.  His  contem- 
plated cottage  expanded  into  a 
M  romance  in  stone  and  lime,"  as  his 
oelebrated  mansion  has  been  termed  j 


and  thither  he  removed  in  1812.  In 
1820  he  was  created  a  baronet  by 
the  king.  But  Scott's  wealth  was 
illusory;  his  estate  had  cost  him 
sums  immensely  above  its  worth; 
he  became  entangled  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  ill-conducted  publish- 
ing house  of  Ballantyue  &  Co. ;  and 
the  failure  of  Constable  &  Co.  in 
1826  completed  his  financial  ruin. 
The  poet's  liabilities  amounted  to 
upward  of  £100,000. 

After  a  life  so  splendidly  laborious 
he  found  himself,  at  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  without  a  foot  of  property  he 
could  call  his.  own,  and  burdened 
with  an  enormous  debt.  But  noth- 
ing could  be  more  noble  than  the 
attitude  in  which  his  adversity  ex- 
hibited him.  He  sat  down  in  his 
old  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and 
of  family  misfortune,  to  redeem  his 
fair  fame,  and  to  right  all  whom 
his  imprudence  had  unintentionally 
wronged.  He  would  not  listen  to 
the  offers  of  compromise  generously 
made  to  him ;  he  determined  to  pay 
his  creditors  the  last  farthing. 

44  Woodstock"  was  the  first  novel  he 
wrote  after  his  great  misfortune;  and 
its  sale  for  £8,228  —it  was  the  work 
of  only  three  months  —  gave  strength 
to  the  hopes  of  the  brave  old  man, 
that  a  few  years  would  clear  him 
from  his  gigantic  debt.  But  his  toil 
was  killing  him.  Before  he  could 
reach  the  goal  he  sank  in  the  strug- 
gle. A  paralytic  attack  in  1831 
prostrated  the  faculties  of  his  over- 
wrought brain.  In  vain  a  voyage 
to  Italy  was  tried  for  the  restoration 
of  his  shattered  constitution;  re- 
turning with  haste,  that  he  might 
die  beneath  the  shade  of  his  own 
trees,  and  within  hearing  of  his 
own  Tweed,  he  expired  in  un- 
consciousness, Sept.  21, 1832.  See 
the  account  of  his  last  moments, 
p.  71. 

The  character  of  Scott's  genius 
was  more  constructive  than  creative. 
The  language  of  his  poetry  is  some- 
times careless  and  diffuse;  though 
some  of  his  minor  poems  and  songs, 
his  u  Lochinvar,"  his  "  Coronach," 
&c,  show  that  when  he  chose  to 
give  the  proportionate  labor  and 
care,  he  could  reach  as  near  to  per- 
fection as  any  poet  of  the  age.  His 
chief  work  of  actual  history  was  a 
life  of  Napoleon.  He  was  eminently 
a  painter  in  words.  The  pictu- 
resque is  his  forte.  But  his  brilliant 
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renown  rests  chiefly  on  his  novels. 
Of  the  twenty-nine,  which  form  the 
Waverley  series,the  greater  number 
have  an  historical  groundwork. 
Scottish  history  and  Scottish  soil 
were  invested  by  his  genius  with  a 
new  lustre. 

War  Summons  of  the  Clan,  p.  201. 
Irvine's  Recollections  of  Scott,  p. 
211. 
The  Return  of  Ravenswood,  p.288. 
Loch iu var,  p.  862. 
Helvellyn,  p.  895. 

Sepulchre  or  Sepulcher  (sep'ul- 
ker). 

Sekgeant  (sar'jent). 

Se8-qui-al  ter  (Italian,  getquiaUero, 
sesqtudltro),  a  mixed  stop  of  tin 
organ,  running  through  the  scale  of 
the  instrument,  and  consisting  of 
three,  four,  and  sometimes  of  Ave 
ranks  of  pipes,  tuned  in  thirds, 
fifths,  and  eighths. 

Ses-qui-pe-da'li-ah  (Latin,  $esqui, 
more  by  a  half,  and  pt$,  pedis,  a 
foot),  containing  or  measuring  a  foot 
and  a  half. 

Sew  (so),  to  join  or  fasten  with  a 
thread  or  needle. 

Shakespeare,  William,  was  born  at 
Stratford-ou-Avoti,  in  Warwickshire. 
England,  in  April  (probably  April 
23d),  1564.  His  father,  a  wool- 
comber,  though  not  opulent,  seems 
to  have  been  in  good  circum- 
stances; but  it  is  alleged  that  a 
short  course  in  the  Stratford  gram- 
mar school  was  all  the  regular  edu- 
cation Shakespeare  ever  received. 
He  married,  at  the  age  of  18,  Anne 
Hathaway,  a  woman  seven  or  eight 
years  older  than  himself,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the 
neighborhood.  Two  or  three  years 
after  his  marriage  he  removed  to 
London,  having  possibly  perceived 
the  incipient  tendencies  of  his  genius 
during  the  occasional*  visits  of  the 
\  metropolitan  players  to  Stratford. 
•.  In  London  we  soon  find  the  poet 

•  in  comparative  opulence.  He  rapid- 
ly acquired  a  large  property  in  more 
than  one  theatre.  The  order  in 
which  he  produced  his  dramatic 
compositions  has  been  a  subject  of 
keen  inquiry;  but  the  minute  re- 
searches of  M alone  elicit  no  satis- 
factory result.  It  is  certain  that 
Shakespeare  soon  vindicated  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  his  genius  by 
universal  popularity.  He  became 
the  companion  of  the  nobles  and 
wits  of  the  time,  and  a  favorite  of 


Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  at  whose 
request  some  of  the  pieces  were 
written. 

The  wealth  which  his  genius 
realized  enabled  him,  comparatively 
early  in  life,  to  retire  from  his  pro- 
fessional career.  He  had  purchased 
an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  his  native 
town;  but  his  tranquil  retirement 
was  of  no  long  duration.  He  en- 
joyed it  only  four  years.  He  died 
in  1616,  and  was  buried  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Chancel  in  the  great 
church  of  Stratford.  His  bust  is 
placed  in  the  wall  over  his  grave. 
His  only  son  had  died  early;  all  the 
children  of  his  married  daughters 
died  without  issue. 

The  works  of  Shakespeare  consist 
of  37  plays,  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
histories;  the  poems  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  and  u  Tarquin  and  Lu- 
crec,e,"  with  a  collection  of  sonnets. 
Three  or  four  of  the  plays,  embodied 
in  his  works,  are  supposed  to  be 
erroneously  attributed  to  him.  The 
total  want  of  care  to  preserve  and 
to  authenticate  the  productions  of 
hie  genius  before  his  death  has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  poet's  in- 
difference to  fame 

The  subject  of  Shakespeare's  dra- 
matic ana  poetical  character  is  so 
vast  that  it  would  be  idle  here  to 
attempt  its  analysis.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  centennial  celebration,  in 
England  and  America,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  1864,  of  his  birth,  the  well- 
known  American  critic,  Mr.  £.  P. 
Whipple,  remarked :  "  The  fortune 
of  Shakespeare's  genius  is  to  prow  in 
fame  with  the  growth  of  civilization, 
and  to  appear  greatest  to  the  great- 
est minds.  His  fame  is  wider  now 
than  ever  before,  and  it  will  increase 
with  the  increasing  study  of  his 
works.  The  most  comprehensive 
of  human  intellects,  he  has,  as  a 
necessary  result,  never  been  thor- 
oughly comprehended,  and  while  he 
includes  so  many  classes  of  miuds, 
he  is  included  by  none. 

44  But  enough  is  felt  and  known 
of  his  genius  to  make  him  the  favor- 
ite poet  of  all  the  kinds  and  classes 
of  men  his  ample  page  reflects,  and 
to-day  he  will  probably  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  a  wider  variety 
of  aevoted  admirers  than  any  other 
intellectual  benefactor  of  the  race 
ever  succeeded  in  attracting.  And 
doubtless  the  reason  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  the  most  richly 
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endowed  of  human  intellects  had 
also  the  most  sympathetic  and 
tolerant  of  human  hearts." 

Another  critic  justly  remarks: 
44  To  say  that  he  is  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived,  or  the  greatest  intel- 
lect that  ever  lived,  is  to  provoke  a 
useless  controversy;  but  what  we 
will  say,  and  what  we  will  challenge 
the  world  to  gainsay,  is  that  he  was 
the  greatest  expresser  that  ever  liv- 
ed. No  man  that  ever  lived  said 
such  splendid  ex-tem'po-re  things 
on  all  subjects  unjversally ;  no  man 
that  ever  lived  had  the  faculty  of 
pouring  out  on  all  occasions  such  a 
flood  of  the  richest  and  deepest 
language.  He  may  have  had  rivals 
in  the  art  of  imagining  situations; 
he  had  no  rival  in  the  power  of 
sending  a  gush  of  the  appropriate 
intellectual  effusion  over  the  image 
and  body  of  a  situation  once  con- 
ceived. 

44  From  the  jeweled  ring  on  an 
alderman's  finger  to  the  most  moun- 
tainous thought  or  deed  of  man  or 
demon,  nothing  suggested  itself 
that,  his  speech  couldnot  envelop 
and  enfold  with  ease.  That  exces- 
sive fluency  which  astonished  Ben 
Jouson  when  he  listened  to  Shake- 
speare in  person  astonishes  the  world 
yet.  Abundance,  ease,  redundance. 
a  plenitude  of  word,  sound,  and 
imagery,  which,  were. the  intellect 
at  work  only  a  little  less  magnifi- 
cent, wouloVsometimes  end  in  sheer 
braggardism  and  bombast,  are  the 
characteristic  of  Shakespeare's  style. 
Nothing  is  suppressed,  nothing  omit- 
ted, nothing  canceled.  On  and  oh 
the  poet  flows,  words,  thoughts,  and 
fancies,  crowding  on  him  as  fast  as 
he  can  w/ite,  all  related  to  the  mat- 
ter on  hand,  and  all  poured  forth 
together,  to  rise  and  fall  on  the 
waves  of  an  established  cadence." 

For  passages  quoted  from  Shake- 
speare in  this  volume,  see  3,  p.  81 ; 
14,  16,  p.  83;   21,  22,  p.  84;    1,  4, 

?.  36 f  8,  p.  37;  4,  p.  38;  5,  p.  89; 
,  9,  p.  40;  12, 18, 14,  p.  41 ;  8, 4,  6, 
p.  43;  11,  12,  p.  46;  1,  2,  p.  46;  7, 
1,2.3,  p.  48;  4,5,  p.  49;  12,  1,2, 
p.  51;  1,  p.  55;  8,  p.  66;  9,  p.  69; 
14,  p.  62;  5,  p.  69;  8,  p.  70;  4,  p. 
75;    1,  p.  78;    1,  p.  421. 

Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Castius,  p. 
140. 

Regrets  of  Drunkenness,  p.  234. 

The  Trial  Scene,  p.  243. 

Iago  and  Othello,  p.  801. 


Scene  from  Hamlet,  p.  890. 
Two  Scenes  from  Hamlet,  p.  485. 

Shell.  As  used  by  OoILns,  p.  808, 
this  word  means  a  musical  instru- 
ment, —  because  the  first  lyre  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  strain- 
ing strings  over  the  thtU  of  a  tor- 
toise. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  baronet,  was  born  in 
1792,  in  Sussex,  England.  A  poet 
of  admirable  genius,  he  was,  in  the 
words  which  he  applied  to  himself, 
44  a  power  girt  round  with  weak- 
ness." With  the  utmost  gentleness 
and  amiability  of  personal  demean- 
or, he  united  an  extreme  confi- 
dence in  his  own  opinions  on  ab- 
stract questions ;  and,  setting  him- 
self up,  with  the  presumption  of 
youth,  in  opposition  to  received 
principles  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, he  made  himself  voluntarily* 
an  outcast,  and  remained  through 
life  a  martyr  to  his  own  indistinct 
chimeras. 

.  Shelley's  school-days  were  made 
uncomfortable  by  his  sensitive  tem- 
per, and  he  was  not  distinguished 
as  a  scholar.  Before  he  was  six- 
teen he  had  written  two  novels.  In 
1808  he  was  sent  from  Eton  to  Ox- 
ford. Here,  with  very  slight  philo- 
sophical reading,  he  became  entan- 
gled in  metaphysical  difficulties, 
and,  at  seventeen,  was  pleased  to 

Eublish,  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
eads  of  colleges,  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled u  The  Necessity  of  Atheism." 
Instead  of  treating  the  audacious 
freak  with  the  unconcern  it  merited, 
the  college  authorities' gravely  rais- 
ed it  from  insignificance  into  im- 
portance by  expelling  the  author. 
Thus  martyrdom  made  his  wild  no- 
tions all  the  more  precious  to  him. 
Soon  afterward  he  printed  his 
poem  of  44  Queen  Mali,"  in  which 
singular  poetical  beauties  are  inter- 
persed  through  a  mass  of  specula- 
tive absurdities.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  an  imprudent  marriage 
alienated  Shelley  from  his  family. 
After  three  years  of  misery  to  him- 
self and  his  wife,  the  ill-assorted 
union  issued  in  a  separation ;  and  not 
long  afterwards  the  young  poet  was 
agitated  into  temporary  derange- 
ment by  learning  that  his  wife  had 
destroyed  herself.  His  children 
were  taken  from  him  by  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the 
ground  of  the  atheism  which  he 
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had  avowed,  and  which  he  was 
too  proud  to  retract  on  compul- 
sion. 

Already,  among  his  various  wan- 
derings, Ihe  had,  in  1816,  become 
acquainted  with  Lord  Byron,  and 
lived  near  him  on  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva. There,  and  by  the  Lake  of 
Cotno,  he  began  to  write  poetry 
very  sedulously.  He  studied  ami 
admired  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
-  ridge;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Greek  dramatists,  and  was  influ- 
enced largely  by  Goethe  and  Cal- 
deron.  Not  long  after  his  wife's 
death  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Godwin,,  a  lady  well  known  in  lit- 
erature. In  1818  they  settled  at 
Pisa  (pe'za),  in  Italy. 

Here,  with  health  already  failing, 
he  produced  some  of  his  principal 
works,  in  a  period  of  about  four 
years.  Such  were  his  lyrical  drama, 
called  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  the 
gloomy  but  powerful  tragedy  of 
**  The  Cenci"  (chen'che),  and  many 
singularly  fine  minor  poems,  among 
which  we  may  specify  "  The  Sky- 
lark," "The  Cloud,"  and  "The 
Sensitive  Plant"  In  July,  1822, 
when  he  had  not  quite  completed 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  was 
drowned  in  a  storm  which  he  en- 
countered in  his  yacht  in  the  Gulf 
of  Spezzia  (spet'se-a). 

Shelley's  poems,  amid  much  that 
is  mystical  and  unintelligible,  are 
pervaded  by  a  spiritual  beauty 
which  produces  on  the  reader  the 
.  effect  ot  a  strain  of  exquisite  music. 
There  is  something  marvelous  in  the 
rich  originality  of  his  imagination, 
and  the  ideal  loveliness  of  the  forms 
which  it  pours  forth.  His  true  and 
noble  heart  contradicts  the  boyish 
errors  of  his  head.  He  was  generous, 
charitable,  and  affectionate;  and, 
every  year  of  his  life,  love  was  lead- 
ing him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
great  truths  of  God  and  immortality, 
which  the  untrained  speculative  in- 
tellect had  wandered  away  from. 

The  Skylark,  p.  447. 
Shenstone*  William,  a  pleasant, 
but  not  vigorous  writer  in  verse 
and  prose,  was  born  in  Shropshire, 
England,  1714;  died  1763.  He  was 
skilled  in  landscape  gardening,  and 
his  estate,  known  as  the  Leasowes, 
was  often  resorted  to  as  a  show- 
place. 
""heridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  was 
>orn  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  1761.    His 


father,  Thomas  Sheridan,  was  well 
known  as  an  actor  and  a  teacher  of 
elocution,  and  as  the  author  of  a 
Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Richard, 
an  idle  and  mischievous  boy,  passed 
at  school  for  a  hopeless  blockhead. 
Leaving  school  he  professed  to  study 
law;  but  his  prospects  were  very 
hazy  indeed,  when,  being  barely  of 
age.  he  made  a  runaway  marriage 
with  Miss  Lin  ley,  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  singer.  A  small  for- 
tune she  brought  him  was  speedily 
dissipated  by  that  careless  way  of 
living  which  he  practiced  at  all 
stages  of  his  life. 

His  earliest  comedy,  "  The  Ri- 
vals," appeared  in  1775,  when  the 
author  was  not  24  years  old;  his 
u  School  for  Scandal,"  in  1777;  and 
his  witty,  but  ill-natured  farce,"  The 
Critic,"  in  1779.  Becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Burke  and  Fox,  and 
impressing  these  eminent  men  with 
a  strong  belief  in  his  political  and 
oratorical  talents,  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  Parliament  in  1780.  But  he  be- 
came improvident  in  his  expendi- 
tures and  intemperate  in  his  habits; 
and  the  wit  and  orator  died  in  1616, 
abandoned  by  friends  and  hunted  by 
bailiffs. 

Extracts  from  speech  at  the  trial 
of  Hastings,  p.  34. 

Extract  from  u  The  Rivals,"  p.  79. 
Sir  Lucius  and  Bob  Acres,  p.  83. 
Scene  from  lt  The  Critic,"  p.  868. 

Short-lived  (lived).     . 

Shriveled  or  Shrivelled. 

Sibyl  (slb'il),  a  pagan  prophetess. 

Simile  (sim'e-le). 

Simultaneous  (sim-  or  si-). 

Sinai  (sl'na  or  si'na-i). 

Si'ren,  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of 
certain  female  divinities  who,  by  the 
sweetness  of  their  son/,  so  fasci- 
nated passing  mariners,  that  they 
forgot  their  homes,  and  remained 
till  they  perished. 

Skeptic  or  Sceptic  (from  the  Greek 
skeptikos;  skzploinai,  to  look  about, 
to  consider).  The  form  skeptic  is 
preferred  by  Johnson,  Ash,  Kenrick, 
Entick,  Sheridan,  Perry,  Jameson, 
Richardson,  and  many  other  leading 
lexicographers.  The  form  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  is  less  liable  than  sceptic 
to  be  mispronounced. 

Skillful  or  Skilful. 

Sky  (ntrfske-i). 

Smith,  Horace,  joint  author,  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  James,  of 
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-  the  famous  "  Rejected  Addresses," 
was  born  in  London,  1779,  died  1849. 
A  collection  of  his  poems,  edited  by 
Epes  Sargent,  was  published  in  New 
York  in  1856.     See  extract,  p.  63. 

Smith,  Sydney,  born  in  Essex,  Eng- 
land, in  1768,  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford.  About  1796  he 
became  a  curate,  and  soon  after- 
wards removed  with  a  pupil  to 
Edinburgh.  Here  he  became  the 
principal  originator  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  wrote  several 
papers  for  that  celebrated  periodical. 
During  the  years  1804-5  -  6  he  de- 
livered in  Loudon  a  series  of  admi- 
rable lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy. 
He  now  settled  in  Yorkshire  as  rector 
of  a  parish.  In  1831  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  Smith  was 
celebrated  for  his  wit,  his  powers  of 
raillery  and  sarcasm,  and  his  flashes 
of  eccentric  fun.  A  vigorous  and 
elegant  writer,  he  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  brilliant  talker.  He 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Cath- 
olic emancipation. 

On  Religious  Freedom,  p.  193. 
Labor  and  Genius,  p.  418. 
The  Uses  of  the  Passions,  p.  874. 
-All  Sorts  of  Minds,  p.  468. 

Socialism,  appropriately,  the  substi- 
tution of  the  principle  of  auocuitum 
for  that  of  competition  in  every 
branch  of  human  industry;  a  state 
in  which  there  is  a  community  of 
property  among  all  the  citizens. 

Soc'ra-tes,  born  at  Athens  in  the 
year  468  b.  c  ,  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  •*  impiety  "  at  the 
age  of  70:  his  impiety  consisting  in 
his  pursuit  of  truth,  however  it 
might  conflict  with  the  absurd  my- 
thologies of  the  age.  He  was  styled 
by  Pluto  u  the  best  of  all  men  of  the 
time,  the  wisest  and  most  just  of  all 
men."    See  p.  138. 

Solway.  The  spring  tides  in  the 
Sol  way  Frith,  an  arm  of  the  Irish 
«  Sea,  are  very  remarkable  for  their 
rapidity  and  volume.  At  ebb-tide 
a  large  portion  of  the  Solway  is  left 
dry. 

Sorcery  (sor'cer-y). 

Sovereign  (suv'ur-in  or  sov'nr-in). 

Spencer,  Herbert,  an  Engl  sh  phi- 
losophical writer,  born  about  1807. 
See  pp.  148,  393. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  a  great  English 
poet,  was  bora  in  London,  about 
1553,  died  1599.  His  principal  work, 
"  The  Fairy  Queen,"  is  an  allegori- 
cal poem,  full  oi  beauties ;  but  Hume 


truly  remarks  of  it,  w  yet « does  its 
perusal  soon  become  a  kind  of  task 
read  ng." 

Sphere  (sfere). 

Spun' dee,  a  poetical  foot  containing 
two.long  syllables. 

Sprague,  Charles,  an  American 
poet,  was  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  26, 
1791.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Franklin  school,  in  that  city,  and 
entered  a  mercantile  house  at  13 
years  of  age.  In  1820  he  became  a 
teller,  and  afterwards  a  cashier,  in 
the  Globe  Bank,  a  position  he  still 
held -in  1864.  His  poetical  writings 
consist  of  a  series  of  theatrical  prize 
addresses,  "  Curiosity,"  a  poem,  a 
Shakespeare  Ode,  and  a  number  of 
minor  pieces,  all  exhibiting  remark- 
able grace  and  power  in  the  use  of 
language,  and  a  genuine  poetical 
sensibility.    Seep  264. 

Stockton,  Robt.  Field,  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  a  grandson  of  Richard  Stock- 
ton, a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  1796.  He  entered  the  navy 
at  15,  and  behaved  with  marked 
gallantry  in  several  battles.  In 
1845  he' was  sent  as  commodore  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  very 
efficient  in  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  United  Mates  over  California. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  where  he  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  a  law  for  the 
abolition  of  flogging  in  the  navy. 
See  p.  154. 

Story  (store'ry). 

Story,  Wm.  W.,  a  poet  and  sculptor, 
is  the  son  of  Judge  Story,  of  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court,  and  was  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  1819.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1838,  and 
published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1847.  He  lias  resided  for  many 
years  in  Italy,  where  he  has  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  in  art.  See 
p.  466. 

Strew  (stroo  or  stro, —  and  sometimes 
spelt  straw). 

Stuart,  the  royal  house  of  Great 
Britain,  after  the  union  of  Scotland. 
James,  whose  successors  all  bore 
the  same  name,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  in  1406;  the 
fifth  of  his  line  becoming  father  of 
the  unhappy  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
The  other  tings  of  this  house  were 
James  VI.  or  Scotland  and  I.  of 
England,  Charles  I.  (who  was  be- 
headed), Charles  II.,  and  James  II., 
by  whose  deposition,  in  1688,  the 
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Stuarts  were  finally  expelled  the 
throne. 

Suffice  (suf-fize'). 

Suggest  (sud-jestf  or  suggest).  Of 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word 
Smart  truly  remarks:  uIt  is  pos- 
sible, with  a  great  deal  of  pains,  to 
pronounce  tuggeH  so  as  to  preserve 
to  ejch  g  its  regular  sound;  but 
surely  the  elegant,  because  Jhe 
easy,  pronunciation  is  that  which 
runs  both  letters  into  the  same 
sound,  namely,  that  of  j.u 

Sulfhuuous  isul'fur-us). 

Sum  nek,  Charles,  born  at  Boston, 
Ma**.,  Jan.  6,  1811,  was  prepared 
for  college  at  the  Latin  school,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1830. 
Entering  the  law  school  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  bv  the  breadth 
and  thoroughness  of  his  legal  ac- 
quisitions. In  1837,  he  visited 
Europe,  and  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  foreign  contemporaries  in 
1651  he  was  elected  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate  of 
the  U.  States. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  a  celebrated  writ- 
er, was  born  in  1667,  at  Dublin,  in 
Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  Kil- 
kenny School,  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
In  1701  he  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
he  visited  England.  In  1710  he  be- 
came active  as  a  political  writer. 
When  he  first  returned  to  Ireland 
he  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  but 
he  lived  to  be  the  idol  of  the  Irish 
people.  In  1726  he  gave  *•  Gulli- 
ver's Travels "  to  the  world.  As 
he  advanced  in  years  he  suffered 
from  deafness  and  fits  of  giddi- 
ness; in  17*9  his  intellect  gave 
way,  and  he  expired  in  October, 
1745. 

Swakthy  (swawrth'e,  the  th  aspirate, 
as  in  froth). 

Swath  (swoth  or  swawth). 

Swokd  (sord  or  sword;  the  former  is 
the  preferred  mode). 

Sydney,  Algernon,  the  second  son 
of  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  was 
born  in  England  about  the  year 
1621.  He  was  a  thorough  republi- 
can, and  opposed  the  dictatorship 
of  Cromwell.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  noble  discourses  concern- 
ing government.  He  was  beheaded 
Dec.  7th,  1683,  for  supposed  impli- 
cation in  plots  against  royalty.  He 
->t  his  fate  with  iron  firmness;  and 


will  always  appear,  in  the  eyes  of 
freemen,  more  glorious  on  that 
bloody  scaffold  lhau  any  king  on  his 
throne. 

Talfoukd,  Thomas  Noon,  born  in 
Stafford,  England,  in  1795,  died 
1854.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Ion," 
a  classical  tragedy,  from  which  see 
an  extract,  13,  p.  45. 

Tak-pk'ian,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  steep  rock  in 
Rome,  whence  those  persons  guilty 
of  certain  crimes  were  precipitated. 
It  fonned  part  of  the  hill  on  which 
stood  the  Capitol. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  a  celebrated  Italian 
poet,  was  born  in  1544  at  Sorrento, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  He  wrote  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered," one  of  the  few  great  epics 
which  the  world  has  seen.  He  was 
confined  in  a  madhouse  for  seven 
years;  but  in  15»5  was  invited  to 
come  to  Rome  from  Naples,  and  be 
crowned  a  poet  as  Petrarch  had 
been.  He  died  about  the  time  fixed 
for  the  coronation.     See  p.  297. 

Taunt  (tant  or  tawnt). 

Taylor,  Henry,  born  in  England 
about  the  year  1802,  has  contributed 
to  literature  the  fine  historical  drama 
of  "  Philip  van  Artevelde,"  from 
which  see  an  extract,  p.  372. 

Tedious  (te'de-us  or  tede'yus). 

Tem'pe,  a  beautiful  valley  of  Thes- 
saly,  in  ancient  Greece,  between 
Mounts  Olympus  and  0*sa. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  poet-laureate  of 
England,  was  born  in  1810,  at  Som~ 
ersby,asmall  parish  in  Lincolnshire. 
The' laureate's  father,  a  clergyman, 
was  an  amalgam  of  poet,  painter, 
architect,  musician,  linguist,  and 
mathematician.  At  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Alfred  obtained  Sio 
chancellor's  medal  for  an  English 
poem  on  Timbuctoo.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, a  volume  of"  Poems,  chiefly 
Lyrical,"  appeared  from  his  pen. 
Three  years  afterward  he  put  forth 
another  volume  which  contained  his 
u  May  Queen  "  and  other  popular 
poem's.  From  this  time  onward  the 
circle  of  his  admirers  began  to 
widen;  and  in  1850,  the  publication 
of  his  4t  In  Memoriam,"  a  group  of 
129  poems,  suggested  by  the  death 
of  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Arthnr 
Henry  Hal  km,  gave  Tennys-on  a 
rank  among  the  greatest  poets  of 
England.  His  genius  is  essentially 
retiring,  meditative,  and  spiritual. 
He  is  a  thorough  master  of  versifi- 
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cation  and  melody  of  diction,  and 
embodies  his  thoughts  in  the  most 
musical,  condensed,  and  enduring 
forms.  He  has  at  the  same  time 
the  art  to  conceal  art  Few  English 
poets  have  given  to  their  verse  so 
much  of  that  charm  which  seems 
independent  of  the  thought,  and  to 
lie  in  the  grace  and  appropriateness 
of  the  structure.  At  l*arringford  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Tennyson  has 
resided  for  many  years,  amid  green 
undulating  woodland,  thick  with 
apple-trees,  and  fringed  with  silver 
saud  and  rocks,  on  which  the  light- 
green  summer  sea  and  the  black 
waves  of  winter  flow  with  the 
changeful  music  of  the  seasons. 
Here  in  his  quiet  home  he  sees  little 
society  except  that  of  a  few  chosen 
friends. 

From  the  May  Queen,  p.  63. 

Bugle  Song,  p.  60. 

Welcome  to  Alexandra,  p.  68. 

Ring  out,  wild  Bells,  p.  117. 

Charge  of  Light  Brigade,  p.  458. 

Independence  on  Fortune,  p.  484. 
Thackeray,  Wm.  Makepeace,  nov- 
elist and  essayist,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  born  in  Calcutta  in 
1811.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  in  England,  but  left 
without  taking  a  degree.  His  novel 
of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  published  in 
J846,  was  the  first  work  by  which 
he  rose  to  anv  great  distinction, 
though  he  had  previously  written 
a  number  of  satirical  works  for  the 
Magazines.  In  1865  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  delivered  in  the 
principal  cities  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  English  humorists.  One  of 
his  best  novels, 4t  The  Newcomes." 
appeared  in  1855,  aftes  his  return 
to  England.  During  his  editorship 
of  the  London  "  Cornhill  Magazine" 
he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  under 
the  tit.e  of  "  Roundabout  Papers," 
which  were  deservedly  popular. 
Thackeray  had.  during  his  lire,  his 
full  share  of  abuse;  but  he  raan- 
•  fully  lived,  or  rather  wrote  it  down. 
He  died  quite  suddenly,  in  1863. 

A  Plea  for  Dunces, "p.  74. 

Irving  and  Macaulay,  p.  361. 
Theatre  or  Theater. 
Thkkeforb     (ther'fore     or    thare'- 
fore  ;  the  former  is  the  preferred 
mode). 
Thomson,  James,  author  of  u  The 
Seasons,"  a  poem,  was  born  in  1700, 
at  Ednnm,  in  Rokburgshire,  Eng- 
land, where  his  father  was  a  clergy- 


man. James  studied  for  several 
years  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, removed  to  London  in  1726, 
and  in  1730  published  the  whole  of 
his  celebrated  poem,  parts  of  which 
had  previously  appeared.  It  was 
remarkably  successful.  The  style 
is  in  some  parts  pompous  and  in- 
flated, but  the  closeness  with  which 
he  has  observed  external  nature  has 
seldom  been  surpassed;  and  the 
poetic  intuition  with  which  he  ap- 
prehends the  features  of  a  land- 
scape, and  the  moral  associations 
which  clothe  it  with  the  finest  part 
of  its  beauty,  is  keen  and  unerring.  ^ 
Thomson  wrote  tragedies,  but  they 
are  now  forgotten.  His  "  Castle  of 
Indolence,"  however,  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  poetic  art.  It  is  Thom- 
son's greatest  poem,  and  on  it  he 
lavished  the  wealth  of  his  ripened 
genius.  Living  in  a  cottage  at  Kew, 
the  poet  caught  cold  in  sailing  up 
the  Thames,  and  died  of  fever  in 
1748.  He  was  a  friendly,  shy,  and 
indolent  man. 
Hymn  of  the  Seasons,  p.  881. 

Thralldom  or  Thraldom. 

Ti'ara  (tl-air'a). 

Tin'chel,  a  circle  of  sportsmen,  who. 
by  surrounding  a  great  space,  and 
gradually  narrowing,  brought  im- 
mense quantities  of  deer  together. 

Timy  (tl'ny  or  tln'y). 

To  (generally  pronounced  too,  the  oo 
rather  short). 

Tobin,  John,  an  English  dramatist, 
born  at  Salisbury,  England,  1770, 
died  1804.  He  wrote  the  "  Honey- 
Moon,"  from  which  see  an  extract, 
p.  73.  * 

Tocqueville,  Alexia  de  (tok'vil),  a 
distinguished  French  statesman  and 
writer,  author  of  u  Democracy  in 
America,"  was  born  at  Verneull  in 
France,  July  29,  1805,  died  1859. 
See  an  eloquent  account  of  his  life 
by  his  friend  Beaumont,  p.  132. 
Quotations  from  De  Tocqueville, 
pp.  337,  338. 

Democracy  adverse  to  Socialism, 
p.  299. 

An  American  Wilderness,  p.  358. 

Tortoise  (tdVtiz  or  tor'tis). 

Toward  or  Towards,  prep,  (to'urd 
or  to'urdz). 

Toward,  arfj,  (to'wurd). 

Toulmain,  Dr..  an  English  scientific 
writer;  quoted,  p.  469. 

Transverhk,  adj.  (trans-vers'),  run- 
ning or  passing  in  a  cross  direction. 

Transition  (tran-sizh/un). 
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Traveler  or  Traveller. 

Tri'ton,  in  mythology,  a  marine 
demi-god,  half'  man,  half  fish,  the 
fabled  trumpeter  of  Neptune. 

Tro-chee  (tro'ke),  a  certain  metrical 
foot;  in  English  an  accented  and  an 
unaccented  syllable. 

Trophy  itro'fy). 

Tully,  the  Anglicized  name  of  Tul- 
lius,  and  a  name  by  which  Cicero 
(Marcus  lull  ins)  is  often  called. 

Tyrol  (tlr'rol  or  te-rol'). 

Union  (yoon'yun).  This  word  is 
from  the  Latin  f*mo,  oneness,  which 
is  from  unus,  one. 

Upper  Benjamin,  the  obsolete  name 
of  a  sort  of  overcoat. 

Val'or.  This  word  is  from  the  Latin 
va'le~o,  to  be  strong. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  was  born  in  Had- 
low,  in  Kent,  England,  in  1612. 
After  the  restoration  of  that  royal 
profligate,  Charles  II.,  Vane  was 
condemned  for  treason,  and  behead- 
ed on  lower  Hill,  June  14,  1662. 
He  had  been  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1635.  He  was  a  zealous 
republican,  a  man  of  sincere  relig- 
ious convictions,  and  courageously 
opposed  to  the  usurpations  of  Crom- 
well.    Honor  to  his  memory ! 

Vaunt  (vawnt  or  vant). 

Vehement  (ve'he-ment). 

Vermeil  (ver'mil). 

Verres  (ver'rez).  See  Cicero's 
speech,  p.   456. 

Vincent,  Charles,  a  French  song- 
writer, was  born  at  Fontainebleau, 
April  15,  1826.  He  has  published 
numerous  poems  and  songs,  which 
have  been  popular.     See  p.  95. 

Virgil  (Publius  Virgilius  Maro),  the 
great  epic  poet  of  the  Romans,  was 
born  near  Alantua,  in  Italy,  B.  C. 
70,  and  died  B.  C.  19.  The  iEneid 
is  the  work  by  which  he  won  his 
principal  fame. 

Vikginia,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Lucius  Virginius,  a  brave  centurion 
of  ancient  Koine,  was  seized  as  a 
slave,  and  awarded  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius to  his  freedman  Marcus.  To 
save  his  daughter  from  dishonor, 
Virginius  stabbed  her,  exclaiming, 
"  There  is  no  way  but  this  to  keep 
thee  free."  See  Alacaulay's  ballad, 
p.  442. 

Visok  (vlz'or). 

Wallace,  Sin  William,  the  national 
hero  of  Scotland,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  about  the  year 
1270.  He  gained  several  battles 
over  the  Lnglish,but  was  inhumanly 


executed  in  London,  in  1305:     See 
p.  166. 

Wan  (won,  not  wan). 

Wand  ( wond,  not  wand,  except  some- 
times in  poetry). 

Wandering  Jew,  The,  an  imaginary 
personage,  whose  existence  is  de- 
rived from  a  legend,  that  when  our 
Savior  was  on  his  way  to  execution, 
he  rested  on  a  stone  before  the  house 
of  a  Jew,  named  Ahasuerus,  who 
drove  him  away  with  curses;  where- 
upon Jesus  replied,  *•  Wander  thou 
upon  the  earth  till  I  return."  The 
fable  runs  that  the  Jew,  racked  with 
remorse,  has  ever  since  been  wan- 
dering over  the  earth. 

Ware,  Henry,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  writer,  was  born  in  Hing- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  1794;  died 
1843.  He  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Boston  in  1816. 
Some  thirteen  years  afterward  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  pulpit 
eloquence  in  the  Divinity  School  of 
Harvard  University.  His  poetical 
writings  are  at  once  vigorous  and 
graceful  in  their  style. 

Warrior  (w6r're-ur). 

Washington,  Geokgk,  the  "  first  in 
war,"  as  well  as  **  in  peace,"  among 
the  Americans,  was  born  February 
22,  1732,  near  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac, in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, Virginia.  That  he  was  dili- 
gent and  studious  in  his  youth  his 
writings  in  mature  years  abun- 
dantly testified.  He  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  colony  in 
1751;  was  in  Braddock's  expedition 
in  1755,  and  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him;  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American 
army  in*  1775;  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  for  forming 
the  Constitution  in  1787 ;  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States 
in  1789,  again  in  1793,  and  died  in 
1799.  For  a  further  sketch  of  his 
career,  see  p.  107;  also  Webster's 
remarks,  p.  197. 

Counsels  of  Washington,  p.  87. 

Weary  iwear'y). 

Webster.  Daniel,  the  great  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  orator,  and  statesman, 
was  born  in  Salisbury,  New  Hamp- 
shire, January  18,  1782;  died  at  his 
residence  in  Marshfield,  Massachu- 
setts, October  24, 1852.  His  parents 
were  poor;  but  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  Dartmouth  College  in  1797. 
He  first  practiced  law  in  his  native 
State,  and  was  in  Congress  in  1812. 
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He  removed  to  Boston  in  1816,  was 
sent  to  Congress  from  that  eiry  in 
1822,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death  was  in  public 
fife,  distinguishing  himself  by  many 
remarkable  efforts  of  eloquence, 
which  place  him  in  the  front_rauk 
of  great  orators,  with  Demosthenes. 
Chatham,  Mirabeau,  Grattan,  and 
Patrick  Henry. 

Webster's  style  is  distinguished 
at  once  for  elegance,  simplicity, 
and  strength;  rising  at  fitting  times 
into  the  highest  region  of  eloquence 
and  beauty.  Singularly  clear  and . 
impressive  as  he  is  in  argument,  his 
sparing  use  of  rhetorical  embellish- 
ments render  them  all  the  more 
effective  whenever  they  are  intro- 
duced into  his  diction.  Appealing 
generally  to  the  reason  only,  he 
can  also  rouse  the  passions  as  by 
a  thunder-peal  when  he  would  rise 
to  the  height  of  a  great  occasion, 
by  enlisting  the  moral  and  emotion- 
al nature  in  sympathy  with  his 
cause.  Of  his  political  course  it 
has  been  truly  said,  that  the  key  to 
it  is  "the  belief  that  when  the 
Union  is  .  dissolved,  the  internal 
peace,  the  vigorous  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  States,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  inhabitants,  are 
blighted  forever,  and  that,  while  the 
Union  endures,  all  else  of  trial  and 
calamity  which  can  befall  a  nation 
may  be  remedied  or  borne." 

Declaration  of  Independence,p.96. 

Washington  and  Union,  p.  197. 

The  Constitution,  p.  342. 
Wellington,  Arthur  Wkllesley, 
duke  of  Wellington,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  May  1,  1769,  died  1852. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
English  generals.  In  1815  he  won 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  against  Na- 
poleon. <  After  retiring  from  active 
military  service,  he  exercised  great 

W political  influence  in  the  cabinet. 
illful  or  Wilful. 
Wirt,  Wm.,  an  eminent .  American 
advocate  and  writer,  was  born  in 
Bladensburg,  Md.,  1772,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1792.  The 
part  he  took  in  the  famous  trial  of 
Aaron  Burr  gave  him  his  greatest 
distinction  as  an  eloquent  pleader. 
His  4%  Letters  of  a  British  Spy,"  the 
*•  Old  Bachelor,"  and  a  "  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,"  enjoyed  great  pop- 
ularity in  their  day.    He  died  1836. 

Burr  and  Blennerhassett,  p.  321. 

Oratory  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  401. 


Wilson,  John,  a  poet  and  magazine 
writer,  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scot* 
land,  1785.  Educated  at  Oxford, 
he  put  forth,  in  1812,  the  '*  Isle  of 
Palms,"  and  soon  afterward  the 
44  City  of  the  Plague,"  and  "  Uni- 
more,"  the  principal  contributions 
of  his  fanciful  and  capricious  muse. 
There  is  a  soft,  liquid  flow  of  musi- 
cal expression  in  these  poems,  with 
a  vague,  dreamy  wildness  and  pa- 
thos, in  combination  with  an  ex- 
uberant fancy.  It  is  as  a  prose- 
writer,  however,  that  Wilson  takes 
rank  among  the  literary  Titans  of 
his  native  land.  In  1820  he  became 
connected  with  Blackwood's  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  where  he  wrote, 
under  the  name  of  Christopher 
North,  a  series  of  political  and  lit* 
erary  papers  which  attracted  great 
attention.  He  died  1854. 
Address  to  a  Wild  Deer,  p.  162. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Farmington,  N. 
HM  1812,  of  poor  parents.  He  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  successor"  of  Edward 
Everett,  in  1866. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  the  celebrated 
ornithologist,  was  born  at  Paisley, 
Scotland,  and  came  to  Delaware  in 
1794.  Removing  to  Philadelphia, 
he  devoted  himself  to  natural  his- 
tory.  He  possessed  considerable 
taste  for  literature,  and  wrote  some 
poems  of  merit.    He  died  in  1813. 

Woeful  or  Woful. 

Wordsworth,  William,  born  at 
Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, April  7,  1770,  was  sent  to  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1787. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1791,  without 
any  great  distinction  as  a  scholar. 
For  several  years  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution  he  was  an 
.  ardent  republican ;  but  the  excesses 
of  the  extreme  party  in  France 
altered  his  political  views.  His 
friends  wished  him  to  enter  the 
Church.  W  ithout  attaching  h  im-elf 
to  any  profession,  he  wandered 
about,  gradually  satisfying  himself 
that  he  was  justified  in  regarding 
poetry  as  his  true  vocation. 

In  1797  he  had  conceived  a  plan . 
for  the  regeneration  of  English 
poetry.  In  1798  he  published,  in 
conjunction  with  Coleridge,  a  col- 
lection of  **  Lyrical  Ballads."  Most 
of  these  were  from  his  own  pen;  but 
the  book;  so  far  from  making  con- 
verts to  his  way  of  thinking,  was 
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very  generally  abused  and  ridiculed 
by  tbe  critics.  Still,  many  of  his 
readers  sympathized  with  his  views, 
and  through  their  encouragement, 
be  was  induced  10  publish,  in  1807, 
two  other  volumes  of  poetry.  In 
1814  was  published  his  great  work, 
u  The  Excursion."  On  its  appear- 
ance, Jeffrey,  the  great  Edinburgh 
critic,  wrote  of  it,  "This  will  never 
do.**  And  yet  it  has  been  doing 
ever  since,  more  and  more  every 
year.  Coleridge  describes  it  as 
being  characterized  by  '*  an  austere 
purity  of  language,  both  grammati- 
cally and  logically.'* 

In  1813  Wordsworth  removed  to 
Rydal  Mount,  among  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  which  was  his  home 
for  tbe  rest  of  his  life.  From  him 
and  his  companions,  Southey  and 
Coleridge,  who  resided  near  him  for 
a  time,  the  Lake  School  of  poetry 
derived  its  name.  Originally  ap- 
plied in  contempt,  it  gradually  grew 
to  be  the  recognised  title  of  fyords- 
worth  and  his  disciples  Choosing 
the  simplest  forms  of  speech  as  the 
vehicle  of  their  thoughts,  the  poets 
of  this  school  toqjt  their  subjects 
often  from  among  the  commonest 
things. 

The  chief  remaining  works  of  this 
great  writer  are  "  The  White  Doe 
of  Rylstone  " ;  "  Ode  on  Immortali- 
ty " ;  "  Memorials' of  a  Tour  on  the 
Continent "  ;  **  Yarrow  Revisited, 
and  other  Poems  " ;  and  "  The  Pre- 
lude," a  fragment  of  autobiography, 
describing  the  growth  of  a  poet's 
mind,  and  which  was  not  published 
till  the  author  was  dead.  In  the 
composition  of  sonnets,  a  poetic 
form  of  which  he  was  remarkably 
fond,  he  has  not  been  excelled  by 
the  finest  of  the  old  masters. 

Before  his  death,  Wordsworth, 
who  on  his  appearance  as  a  poet 
had  been  laughed  at  and  abused  by 
the  leading  critics,  was  not  only 
acknowledged,  and  justly,  to  be 


really  the  greatest  English  poet  of 
his  time,  but  was  regarded  with  a 
reverence  due  to  him  as  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  blameless  of  the 
poets  who  have  enriched  and  en- 
larged the  domain  of  English  liter- 
ature. In  his  poetry  the  soul  of 
man  is  made  to  animate  nature,  as, 
in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the 
Deity  was  the  innate  spirit  of  the 
•  universe.  Nature  inhabits  him,  and 
he    inhabits  nature,  with  a  reci- 

Ccity  of  life-giving  influence.  He 
widened  the  glance  of  faith,  and 
hope,  and  charity,  and  has  given  to 
the  "  humblest  daisy  on  the  moun- 
tain-side "  a  voice  "  to  bid  the 
doubting  sons  of  men  be  still." 

In  1843,  on  the  death  of  Southey, 
Wordsworth  became  poet-laureate. 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  April,  1850, 
a  few  days  after  the  completion  of 
his  80th  year. 

From  the  Ode  to  Immortality,  pp. 
61,  62,  77. 
The  Sonnet,  p.  122. 
The  Happy  Warrior,  p.  170. 
Ode  to  Duty,  p.  405. 

Wound  ( woond'or  wownd). 

Wrack,  synonymous  with  wreck,  and 
an  ancient  form  of  that  word;  also, 
a  kind  of  sea- weed. 

Y-cleped  (I-klept'). 

Yea  (ya  or  ye). 

Yearn  (yern). 

Youns,  Edward,  a  poet  and  clergy- 
man, was  born  near  Winchester, 
England,  in  1684;  died  1765.  His 
poem  of  the  *4  Night  Thoughts,'*  by 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  known,  was 
not  completed  till  1746,  when  he 
was  6j&  years  old.  It  has  many 
beauties  and  many  defects.  In  its 
epigrammatic  style,  its  frequent 
antitheses,  and  its  perpetual  inge-. 
nuity  of  strained  analogies,  it  often 
invites  criticism;  but  no  one  can 
dispute  the  compressed  power  of 
the  language,  ana  the  appropriate- 
ness and  elevation  of  much  of  the 
thought 
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